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PREFACE. 


[ore  than  a  century  has  passed  away  since  the  death  of 

Henry  Fielding ;  and  yet  he  stilt  holds  his  place  as  the 

Prince  of  Britisli  Novelists,  notwithstanding  the  great 

.  genius  displayed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries    and 

:  mooewors  as  writers  of  prose  fiction.     Sucli  was  Byron's 

opinion  when  he  pronounced  him  to  be  the  '  prose  Homer 

"^of  human  nature.*    Bqually  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 

was  his  great  countrjinan  Gibbon,  as  the  following  brief 

euk^  eloquently  proves :  *  Our  immortal  Fieldinjr  was 

*of  the  3'ounger  branch  of  the  Earis  of  Denbigh,  who 

•drew  their  origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburg,  the 

'fineal  descendants  of  Eltrico,  in   the  seventh   century 

'Dotes  of  Alsace.      Far  different  have  been   the   for- 

'tiines  of  the  English  and  Gennan  divisions  of  the  faiiiily 

*  of  QapsbuTg ;    the   former,  the  knights  and  Bherifis  of 

*  Leieescershire,  have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
'peerage;    the   latter,  the  Emperors  of  Germany   and 

*  Kings  of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  Old,  and  invaded 
*lhe  treasures  of  the   New   World.     The   successors  of, 

*  Charles   V.   may  dJsdun   their  brethren  of   England ; 

*  but  the  romance  of  '*  Tom  Jones,"  that  exquisite  pic- 
['ture  of  human  manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the 

'fiscurial,  and  the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria.* 
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And  here  is  what  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  kitulred  genius» 
says  of  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners,  *  Tom 

•  Jones : '    '  Tlie    feliciloua    contrivance    and    happy   ex-| 

•  trication  of  the  story,  where  every  incident  tells  upon 
'  and  advances  the  catastrophe,  while,  at  the  same  lime, 
'it  illustrates  the  characters  of  those  interested  in   ita 

•  approach,  cannot    too    often    be   mentioned   with   the , 

•  highest  approbation.     The   attention  of  the   reader  is ' 

•  never  diverted  or  puzzled  by  unnecessary  digressions, 

•  or  recalled  to  the  main  story  by  abrupt  and  startling 
'occurrences;  he  glides  down  the  narrative  like  a  boat] 

•  on  the  surface  of  some  broad  navigable  stream,  which 

•  only  winds  enough  to  gratiiy  the  voyager  with  th*^ 

•  varied  beauty  of  its  banks.' 

But,  besides  his  superior  excellence  in  the  artistic  con- 1 
Btruction  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  storyi 
Fielding  was  endowed,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  with 
the  mental  qualities  which  enable  a  writer  to  be  a 
truthful  and  brilliant  delineator  of  tlie  characters  and  j 
maimers  of  mankind.  His  powers  of  observation,  forfl 
quicknees,  accuracy,  and  retentiveness,  have,  perhaps^ 
never  been  surpassed ;  and  the  place  he  held  in  society,^ 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  affonled  him  a  wider  scope  ^ 
for  the  fruitful  exercise  of  such  powers  than  was  allotted 
to  others  whose  talents  led  them  into  similar  courses  o: 
literature;  for,  being  a  gentleman  bom,  and  connected' 
by  blood  with  some  of  the  most  ancient  nobility  o; 
Bngland  and  Ireland,  and  his  father  being  a  general  i 
the  army,  he  had  opportunities,  early  in  life,  of  witness-' 
ing  the  manners  of  those  who  were  the  leaders  of  fashion 
and  tlie  unhappy  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  unde: 
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rhich  he  wa.i  afterwanlH  sufieriiig  coiild  not  fail  to 
expose,  to,  and  indelibly  impress  upon,  an  imprudent 
bat  yet  generous  and  unselfish  mind  like  hJa,  the 
chicanery  and  over-reaching  covetousness  of  persons, 
wko66  source  of  livelihood  chietly  sprang  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  tho«e  whose  pecuniary  wants  arc  sure  to  arise 
vhen  their  generosity  degenerates  into  reckless,  btamable 
extravagance.  As  a  Bow  Street  magistrate,  too,  he  had 
special  opportunities  of  olwerving  the  coarse  ways  and 
selGsh  depravity  of  the  unhappy  criminal  classes,  some 
of  whom  hatl,  no  doubt,  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  moral 
turpitude.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  was  enabled,  by  the 
great  quickness  and  accuracy  of  his  perceptions  and  Uia  . 
superior  discrimination,  to  acquire  a  vast  fimd  of  know-  | 
ledge  relating  to  the  diversified  inclinations  of  mankind,/ 
and  their  actions  under  peculiar  conditions.  And  this 
accumulated  knowledge  a  memory,  tenacious  of  occur- 
rences in  great  minuteness  of  detail,  kept  always  ready 
for  use. 

Bui  such  mental  qualities  as  these  were  not  the  only 
ones  with  which  Fielding  was  eminently  gifted.  He 
was  likewise  possessed  of  talent  for  philosophic  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  the  instinctive  moli^'es  of 
bumui  conduct,  which  even  a  profound  metaphysician 
might  have  cause  to  envy;  though  the  generosity  of 
the  philosopher's  temper  would,  perhaps,  prompt  him 
to  exclaim — 

'  Non  cqnidfim  invidco,  miror  magis,' 


for  to  such  a  man  our  author's  mode  of  life  must  seem 
but  ill  calculated  to  engender  metaphysical  speculations; 


nil 
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siuce  Itis  tiistiiiclA  obviously  prompted  liini  to  rollow^ 
and  investigate  nature  in  -  her  active  outward  moods, 
in  order  to  imbibe  for  his  own  gratification,  and  toj 
transfuse  through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  others,  lessonsi 
drawn  from  the  manners  and  conduct  of  mankind,  such 
as  he  thought  were  best  fitted  to  direct  and  lead  human 
beings  through  the  unsullied  paths  of  truthfulness,  8itt-, 
cerity,  and  divine  charity,  in  all  her  affecting  modes. 

To  enable  him  adequately  to  fulfil  this  purpose.  Fielding"] 
was  endowed  with  the  power  of  rapidly  associating  andi 
concentrating  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  render  their  evolve^] 
ment  precise,  easy,  and  natural,  and  that  power  was, 
in  a  liigh  degree,  sustained  in  him,  by  language  at  once 
fluent,  unadectedly    persuasive,   and   singularly    appro- 
priate.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  talent  lies  in  the] 
fact  of  his  having  written  a  play,  before  he  went  to  restj 
after  a  night  of  social  enjo3rmeut;  and  which  was  next 
day    ofTered  for  representation  on  ihe  stage.     Yet,  not- 
withstanding   the  haste  in  which  his  dramatic  works 
were  produced,  his  power  of  concentrating  his  thoughts 
and  superior  faculty  of  language,  enabled  him  eloquently 
to  describe  a  vast  amount  of  incidents,  all  of  which  are] 
interesting  and  instructive  in  their  consequences,  with' 
such  transparent  luminousness  as  rendered  his  descrip- 
tions of  manners  and  conduct  palpable  to  any  one  of 
the   most   ordiTiary   capacity.      Nor  need   it  he   fearedi 
th&t,  even  to  persons  who  are  averse  to  minuteness  oj 
detail,  the  copiousness  of  the  incidents  of  any  story  ol 
his  is  a  thing  at  all  likely  to  be  wearisome ;    so  ad- 
mirably are  his  thoughts  set  in  the  attractive  garb  of 
wit    and    humour ;    and,    above   all,   so  intense   is   the] 
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glowing  human  interest  with  which  his  principal  char- 
acters are  invested. 

And,  surely,  no  one,  unless  blinded  by  angry  preju- 
dice, can  fail  to  discern  that  the  spirit  which  actuated 
him  as  an  author  was  an  ardent  wish  to  see  hia  fellow- 
creatures,  both  high  and  low,  hunest,  beneficent,  and 
happy.  And,  as  hypocrisy  is  a  vice  that  mainly  tends 
to  retard  and  obstruct  the  supremacy  of  the  noblest 
elements  of  human  nature  in  the  conduct  of  mankind, 
that  vice  was  made  the  mark  of  bis  blasting  censure 
and  galling  ridicule. 

Fielding  was,  indeed,  characteristically  straightforward. 
As  a  writer,  he  was  candid,  sumetimes  imprudent ;  and 
thus  did  he  expose  himself  to  the  enmity  of  some  whose 
friendship  was  worth  having.  Richardson,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  our  greatest  writers  of  ima^native 
siori',  and  shares  witli  his  rivaJj  Fielding,  the  paternity 
of  the  British  novel,  was  estranged  from  him  wlien  he 
found  that  the  latter  had,  in  his  first  novel,  '  Joseph 
'Andrews,'  obviously  meMit_to  ritHcule  the  first-born 
ofispring  of  his  own  genius,  '  Pamela.'  Yet,  though 
Richardson  had  cause  to  be  offended,  it  may  be  doubwjd 
if  that  hostile  sally  had  its  rise  in  ill-natured  envy  ;  for 
Fielding  was  of  a  gent?rou8  dTsposition ;  and  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  originality  of 
Bichardson's  genius,  and  the  extent  and  richness  of 
Ins  mental  resources,  both  of  sentiment  and  intellect. 
And  that  such  was  the  case,  is  shewn  in  the  high  com- 
ntendations  which  he  afterwards  ungrudgingly  bestowed 
upon  '  Clarissa,"  the  finest  of  Richardson's  works. 

k   it   not   more    likely    that   his   moderate    sliare    of 
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cautioos  discretion  was  overpowered  by  a  strong  sense 
of  the  ludicrous ;  a  mental  quality  with  which  Fielding 
Tras  eminently  gtflted,  and  which  he  was  prone  to  give 
way  to,  as  we  find  in  his  burlesque  ridicule  of  authors 
in  some  of  his  plays.  fl 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  of  two  men,  so™ 
opposittt  to  one  another  in  habits  and  character,  neither 
could  fail  to  find  room  for  critical  animadversion  upon 
the  writings  of  the  other.  One  was  young,  gay,  and 
indiscreet;  the  other  far  advanced  in  life,  sedate,  and 
prudent.  Both  were  of  a  social  temper,  Fielding  emi- 
nently so :  but  the  sociality  of  the  one  was  character- 
ised by  homely  quietude  and  sobriety ;  the  other  loved 
to  combine  intellectual  converse  with  joviality  ani 
dissipation. 

To  a  man  like   Richardson,  then,  one  of  Fielding'i 
disposition  would  naturally  be  open  to  misconception, 
in    regard    to    his    moral   character.     But    when   to  this 
prepossession  is  added  the  anger  engendered  by  wounded 
vanity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  hav* 
entertained   an   unfavourable  opinion  even  of  the  loft; 
genius   of  the    author  of  'Tom  Jones.'     And  since   ti 
appears  that  vanity  was  a  paramount  ingretlient  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  Kichardson,  and  that  that  selfish 
passion  was  fostered  and  even   pampered   by   influenli 
members  of  society,  it  is  still  less  surprising  to  see  ti 
indelibility  of  his  resentment.     To  such  an  extent, 
deed,  was  he   blinded   by   his  anger  against   Fielding^ 
that ,  he  even   brought  hirasplf  to  say   that  that  gre 
genius  was  *  destitute   of   invention    aud    talents;    th 
*  the  run  of  liis  beht  works  was  nearly  over ;  and  tha 
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*  he  would  soon  be  forgotl«u  as  an  author.'  Such,  as  has 
been  aLreiidy  noticed,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Gibbon, 
Byron,  and  Scott ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  wliat  the 
last  of  these  great  writers  says  of  the  respective  merits 
of  tlie  authors  of  *  Clarissa '  and  '  Tom  Joties.' 

'  Even  Richardson's  Novels,'   says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

*  are  but  a  step  from  the  old  romance,  approaching, 
'indeed,  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 

*  but  stiU  dealing  in  improbable  incidents,  and  in  cliar- 
*acters  swelled  out  beyond  the  ordlnar}''  limits  of 
'  hununity.  The  "  Ilistory  of  a  Foundling  "  is  truth  and 
'  human  nature  itself,  and  there  lies  the  inestimable  ad- 

*  vantage  wliic;h  it  posses^s  over  all  previous  Actions  of 

*  this  particular  kind.' 

Indeed,  the  cliaraeiers  in  Fielding's  works  are  drawn 
with  so  much  graphic  power,  and  are  fraught  with  sucli 
iftlense  human   interest,  that  they  must  surely  be  des- 
tined  to  be  met   with  a  wann   welcome   by  ever}'  one 
who  loves  to  see  the  complicated  and   varying  phases 
of  human  character  and  manners  faithfully  and  vividly 
portrayed.      Yet  it   is  to  be  regretted   that  there  are 
expressions  and    situations    to  be   met  with    in  these 
wonderful  compositions  wliich  must  be    ofTensive  to  tlie 
mind  of  one  delicately  alive  to  the  impropriety  of  de- 
picting scenes  of  life  and  manners  suggestive  of  immoral 
tendencies.      But   passages  of  this  kind  in  the  writings 
of  Fielding   and   other   bright   ornaments   of    literature 
leem   to  have  been  accepted  as  truthful,  anil  tlicrefore 
the  most  effective,  exponents  of  the  raannei-s  of  the  times 
they  lived   in,   because    they   were  consonant   with  the 
r  of  morals  which  was  then  prevalent. 
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WiUi  regard  to  Fielding,  indeed,  it  is  but  fair 
infer  that  such  pa^iages  in  his  writings  as  are  not  con-^l 
ducive  to  purity  of  thought,  or  accordant  willi  the  im- 
proved tone  of  manners  in  the  present  day,  were  used 
by  him  for  the  purposes  of  producing  such  an  amount 
of  consistency  as  would  enable  him  to  depict,  in  the 
truest  colours,  the  variously  complicated  characters  ofj 
mankind ;  and  that  with  tlie  view  of  creating  an  utt 
abhorrence  of  evil-doers,  and  not  from  a  prurient  ten-J 
dency  to  indulge  himself  in  the  use  of  coarsenetts 
language  or  indelicacy  of  allusion.  And  is  not  this' 
view  of  Fielding's  disposition  corroborated  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  his  own  writings  ? 

In  his  Essay  on  Conversation,  for  iTistanoe,  lie  says — 
*  A  fifth  particular  to  be  avoided  is  indecency.      Wl 

*  are  not  only  to  forbear  the  repeating  such  words 
'  would  give  an  immediate  affront  to  a  lady  of  reputa-' 
'tion;   but  the  raising  any  loose  ideas  tending  to   the 

*  ofTeuce    of    that  modesty,   which  if  a  young  woman 

*  hath  not  something  more  than  the  affectation  of,  she 

*  is  not  worthy  the  regard  even  of  a  man  of  pleasure, 

*  proWded  he  hath  any  delicacy  in  his  constitution.    How 

*  inconsistent  with  good-breeding  it  is  to  give  pain  and 
'confusion  to  such  is  sufficiently  apparent;  all  doublt 
'  entcndres  and  obscene  jesls  are  therefore  carefully 

*  be  avoided  before  ihem.    But  suppose  no  ladies  present 
'nothing  can  be  meaner,  lower,  and  less  productive 
'  rational  mirth,  than  this  loose  conversation.     For  mi 
*part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  idea  of  jest  or  pit 

*  aantry  came  ever  to  be  annexed  to  one  of  our  hjgh< 
'  and  most  serious  pleasures.    Nor  can  I  help  ubservii 
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*  to  the  dlacredit  of  such  merriment,  that  it  is  commonly 

*  the  last  resource  of  impotent  wit,  the  weak  stnunings 
'  of  the  lowest,  silliest,  and  dullest  fellows  in  ihe  world.' 
And  be  says  elsewhere — 

■ ludoeeocy'B  the  bono  of  ridieale, 

'And  only  oharma  tb«  Libsrtiae  and  Fool.* 

And  the  following  passage  from  the  'Temple  Beau'  is 
dearly  indicative  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
Fielding's  mind. — *  Vimieinay^indeed^  be    unfashion- 

*  able  jn  this  age ;    for  ignorance  and  vice  will  always      ^*^ 
*live  togeESeFT     Jinti  sure  the  world  is  come  to  that 

*  height  of  folly  and  ignorance,  posterity  will  call  this     ';; 

*  the  leaden  age.     But  virtue   loses  not  its  worth   by  ^Z 

*  being  slighted  by  the  world,  more  than  the  pearl,  when  "1^  * 
*the  foolish  cock  preferred  a  barley-coni.  Virtue  is  a 
'diamond  which,  when  the  world  despises,  'tis  plain 
*that  knaves  and  fools  Iiave  too  much  sway  therein.' 
A&d  though  admiration  for  female  beauty  was  a  pre- 
Tiiling  feature  of  his  character,  yet  does  he  thus 
ek>queDlIy  state  his  preference  of  moral  worth. — '  Beauty, 

'as  the  flowery  blossoms,  soon  fades:  but  the  diviner 
'excellences  of  th«  mind,  like  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
'the   plant,  remain  in  it,  when  all   those  charms   are 

*  withered.' 
Xb  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  natural  bent  of  Keld- 

i^iug'i    disposition    would    lead     him    to    exclaim    with 
fSbrace — 

■  Odi  proCuQiQ  Tulgtis,  et  lurceo,' 

not  the  poverty-stricken  condition   into  which  he 
fallen  made  him  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  and 
Yoh  I.  a 
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often  demoT&U2ing  accompaniments  by  which  that  dli 
attendant  upon  uufrugal  improvidence  is  sure  lo  be  si 
rounded  ? 

But  though  the  evil  influence  of  such  &n   unhappy 
position  was  seemingly  calculated  to  affect  iujuriouslyi 
so  social,   unsuspicious,   mtd   generous   a  character    aa 
Fielding,  atill  the  intrinsic  energj'  of  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  human  nature  must  have  been  paramountly  felt 
and  manifested  by  him  in  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
some  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  men ;    such  as    the 
Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Bedford,   Lord   Lyttleton,  anc 
the  singularly  beneficent  Ka1p)t  Allen ;  else  it  is  hardl] 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  bestow  upon  him  s'lgm 
marks  of  personal    friendship,   even   though   prompted' 
to  do  so  by  their  admiration  of  his  unrivalled  genius — 
unrivalled,  certainly,  hi  that  path  of  literature,  which 
in   his    maturer   years    he    so    brilliantly    illumined    and 
indelibly    stamped    with    the    manifold    and    truthful 
images  of  human  character  and  conducL     Even  when 
his  early  death  had  put  an  end  to  his  racking  bodily 
pain,  and  to  the  consuming  mental  anguish  which  was, 
doubtless,   preying    upon  Kim,    at   tlie    dismal   worldly 
prospects  of  those   that   were  dear   to  lus   affectionate 
nature,  even  then  those  humane  harbingers  of  comfort 
to  the  atllicted  failed  not  to  bring  succour  to  those  he 
lefl    behind    him.    Such    evidence    as    this    is    surely 
enough   to   rescue  the  cjiaracter  of  Fielding  from  the] 
acrimonious  estimate    of  it  entertained  so   persistentl] 
by  Riohartlflon  and  his  partisan   admirers,   and   the 
naturetl  asijersions  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Fielding   was  endowed   with   an  exuberant  sense 


and  humour:   so  mucli  so,   indeed,   that   his  good     ^ 
friend.   Lord   LytUeton.   used  to   declare    that    he    was 
possessed  of  these  attributes  in  conversation  in  a  liigher 
degree  than  even  Pope  or  any  other  wit  of  the  time. 

Now,  as  this  talent  must  have  congenial  objects  to 
feed  upon,  before  it  is  possible  adequately  to  display 
it  in  descriptions  of  manners  with  lifelike  reality,  it 
behoved  him  to  frequent  the  company  in  which  expe- 
rience had  taught  him  such  objects  were  most  likely 
to  be  met  with.  And  that  he  failed  to  meet  with 
them  in  the  high  ranks  of  society  is  thus  attested  by 
himself.  'I  will  venture  to  say  that  highest  life  is 
'much   the  dullest,  and  affords  veiy  little  humour  or    . 

*  entertunment.    The  various  callings  in  lower  spheres 

*  produce   the   great   variety   of  humorous   characters ; 

*  whereas,  here,  except  among  the  few  who  are  engaged 
*in  the  pursuit  of  ambition,  and  the  fewer  still  who 
'hxve  a  relish  for  pleasure,  all  is  vanity  and  servile 
'imitation.  Dressing  and  cards,  eating  and  drinking, 
•bowing  and  courtesying,  make  up  the  business  of 
'  their  lives.  Some  there  are,  however,  upon  whom 
'pauuon  exercises  its  tyranny  beyond  the  bounds  which 
'  de<MncT  prescribes :   of  these  the  ladies  are  as  much 

*  distinguished  by  their  noble  intrepidity,  and  a  certain 

*  superior  contempt  of  reputation,  from  the  fair  ones 
*of  meaner  degree,  as  a  woman  of  quahty  is  by  the 
'elegance  and  delicacy  of  her  sentiments  from  the 
'honest;  wife  of  a  yeoman  or  shopkeeper.  Lady  Bel- 
'laston  was  of  this  intrepid  character;  but  let  not  my 
'■  country   readers  conclude   from   her   that   this    is    tlie 

*  general  conduct  of  women  of  fashion,  or  that  we  wish 
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'  to  represent  them  as  such.     They  might  as  well  suppose 
'that  every  clergyman  was  represented  by  Thwackum, 
'  or  every  soldier  by  Ensign  Northerton.' 

In  order,  therefore,  to  delineate  in  nature's  truthfu 
forms  and  transparent  colours  the  characters  and  manners^ 
of  mankind  in  its  varied  phases  and  degrees  of  rank, 
Fielding  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  his  dramas 
and  novels  persona  of  vulgar  station,  as  well  as  some, 
in  a  higher  sphere,  whose  immoral  habits  and  coarsf 
ness  of  allusion  and  language  must  be  oS*enaive 
purity  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  But  still,  as  such  paa-~ 
sages  arc  but  little  likely  to  gain  the  favourable  attention 
of  the  gentle  and  the  high-minded,  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  such  persons  there  would  be  au  indis- 
position to  imitate  habite  to  which  they  would  neccs-^ 
sarily  have  an  instinctive  aversion.  And  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  even  those,  less  happily  bora^ 
and  constituted,  who  peruse  such  stories,  may  be  induced 
to  restrain  their  evil  tendencies,  and  relinquish  immoral 
practices,  when,  they  find  that,  all  through  this  great 
noveUst's  works,  wickedness,  unscrupulous  covetousnesi 
and  the  unfeeling  selfishness  of  the  heartless  debauclw 
are  always  met  by  galling  discomfiture  and  detestation  F' 
And  is  not  this  detestation  likely  to  be  intensified 
ingenuous  minds,  when  it  is  found  that  the  viU 
machinations  which  are  prompted  by  such  vicious  prin- 
ciples, are  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  hap- 
piness, and  blasting  the  fair  fame,  of  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  lovable  characters  that  the  wit  of  xni 
hath  bequeathed  to  literature.  Unenviable,  indeed,  mug 
be  the  mind  of  that  man  or  woman  who  can  read 
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the  extreme  poverty  and  ensnaring  temptations  wbicli 
beset  the  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  in  every  respect 
charming  Amelia — that  exquisite  creation  of  Fielding's 
genius — without  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  towards  such 
vile  characters  as  the  plausible  Mrs.  Ellison,  and  her 
noble  colleague  in  sensual  iniquity,  who,  with  heartless 
hypocrisy,  sought  to  drag  down  so  pure  a  tiatore  to 
irretrievable  ruin. 

Let  us  again  consider  the  useful  lesson  conveyed  to 
as  in  the  intercourse  of  Booth  and  his  early  friend  and 
benefactor,  Colonel  James.  Gratitude,  and  a  temper 
characteristically  confiding,  rendered  the  former  so 
blind  to  the  real  character  and  intentions  of  the  latter, 
that  he  had  nearly  become  the  unconscious  promot«r 
of  his  own  irreparable  disgrace  and  eternal  sorrow, 
bad  not  the  exalted  purity  of  his  beloved  Amelia's 
nature  enabled  her  to  resist  those  import  unitie.'s  of  his, 
which  she  had  cause  lo  know  were  such  as  would 
place  her  in  humiliating  and  hazardous  situations. 
And  doth  not  the  suffering  to  which  this  pure-minded 
amiable  woman  was  exposed,  through  the  unsus- 
pecting imprudence  of  one  of  the  fondest  of  husbands, 
show  how  a  brave,  afPeciionate,  and  well-intentioned 
man  may,  from  want  of  moral  firmness  and  prudent 
forethought,  be,  unwittingly,  the  source  of  luihappiness 
to  the  object  of  his  heart's  true  love. 

An   instance  of   the  generosity   of  Fielding's  nature 
IB  shown   in  his  care  to  abstain  from  siugling  out  any 
indiWdual  for  sarcastic  auimnd version  and  denunciatioa.  (/ 
He   denounced  the  crime,  but  without  identifying  the 
criminal.     In  the  Preface   to  his   Miscellanies,  he  him- 
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gelf  thus  writes :  '  Lideed,  there  is  no  man  who  speaks 

*  or  thinks  with  more  detestatioii  of  the  modern  custom 
*of  libelling.      I   look   on   the  practice  of  stabbmg  afl 
'  man's  character  in  tlie  dark  to  be  as  base   and   bar-  ~ 
'barous  as  that  of  stabbiiij^  him  with   a  potguard  in 

*  the  same  manner ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  once  in  my 
'  life  guilty  of  it.'  *  And,'  he  continues,  '  it  is  not  here, 
'  I   suppose,    necessary   to  distinguish  between  ridicule 

*  and  scurrility ;  between  a  jest  on  a  pubUc  character, 
'  and  the  murther  of  a  private  one.'     Again  he  says 

*  I  never  was,  nor  will   be,  the  author  of  anonymoua ' 
'  scandal    on    the    private   history   of    a   family   of    any  ^ 
'  person  whatever.'     And  he  continues  in  the  foUowii 
words :    '  My    reader    will   pardon  ray  having  dwelt 
'  little   on    this    particular,    since   il    is    90    especiallj 

*  necessary    in    this  age,   when   almost  aU  the  wit 

*  have    is    applied    in    this    way ;     and    when    I    Iiavc 

*  already   been  a  martyr   to  such   unjust  suspicion, 

*  which  I  will   relate  one  lustance.     While  I  was  last 

*  winter'  laid   up  in  the  gout,   with  a  favourite  child 

*  dying  in  one  bed,  and  my  wife  in  a  condition  very^ 
•little  better  on  another,  attended  with  other  circui 
'stances,  which  served  as  very  proper  decorations  foi 

*  such  a  scene,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  desiring  _ 
•me  to  vindicate   myself  from  two  very  opposite  r« 

*  flections,  which    two  opposite   parties   thought   fit 
'  cast    upon    me ;     viz.,    the    one    of    writing    in    the ' 

*  Champion  (though  I  had  not  then  writ  in  it  for  up- 

*  wards  of  half  a  year),   the  other  of  writing   in   the 

*  GasettMr,  in  which   I  never  had  the   honour  of    in- 
•serting  a  single  word.     To  defend  myself,   therefore. 
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18  I  can  from  all  past,  and  to  enter  a  caveat 
'against  all  future  censure  of  this  kind,  1  once  more 
'snlemnly  declare,  that  since  the  end  of  June,  1741,  I 
'have   not,   besides  "Joseph  Andrews,"   published  one 

*  word,  except  '*  The  Opposition,  a  Vision ; "  "  A  Defence 
* "  of  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough's  book ; "  "  Miss  Lucy 
'"in.  Town"  (in  which  I  bad  a  very  small  share).  And 
*I  do  further  protest,  that  I  will  never  hereafter  pub- 

*  Ush  any  book  or  pamphlet  whatever,  to  which  I  will 

*  not    put    my   name.      A   promise,  which,   as  I  shall 

*  sacredly  keep,  so  will  it.  1  hope,  be  so  far  believed, 
'  that    I    may    henceforth    receive    uo  more   praise  or 

*  censure,  to  which  I  have  not  the  least  title.* 

Surely  there  is  not  to  be  met  with  a  soul  so  cold, 
that  most  not  be  warmed  into  deep  sympathy  for  the 
domestic  suffering  of  a  man,  whose  genius  was  con- 
BUintly  strained  for  the  purpose  of  leading  mankind 
into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  unselfish  contentment,  a 
man  whose  worldly  sorrows  are  hiubed  ab  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  his  Miscellanies. 
*And  now,  my  good-natured  reader,  recommending  my 

*  works  to  your  candour,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell, 
'and  take  this  with  you,  that  y«u  may  never  be  inter 

*  rupted  in  the  reading  those  miscellanies,  with  that  degree 
'of   heart-ache    which  hath  often  discomposed  me   in 

*  writing  them.' 

The  moral  aim  of  Fielding  as  a  writer  is  told  by  him- 
■elf  in  the  Dedication  to  llie  Public  of  his  '  Historical 
'  Begisier,'  a  play.    '  If,"  says  be,  *  nature  hath  given  me 

*  any    talents  at  ridiculing   vice  and   imposture,   I  shall 

*  not  be  indolent,  nor  afraid  of  exerting  them,  while 
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*  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  st^e  subsists,  that  is 
'  to  say,  while  we  have  any  liberty  left  among  ua.'  And 
whilst  he  was  scourging  the  vicious  he  rejoiced  in  the 
conscious  immunity  of  the  virtuous,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  lines  taken  from  one  of  his  epilogues : — 

'  And  while  these  scenes  ibe  coiiacioua  knave  dupleue, 
'  Who  feelu  witJiin  the  criminal  he  bobb  ; 
■  T]|«  uDoorrapt  and  good  must  smile  to  find 
'  Ko  m&rk  for  satire  in  his  generous  mind.' 

»/But  it  was  agaiast  hypocrisy  his  satiric  ridicule  was 

studiously  directed :    for  hypocrisy  was  in  the  eyes  of 

Fielding,  as  his  own  words  declare,  '  The  most  cunning 

v/  *  as    well  as  malicious  of  all  the  vices  which  have  ever 

*  corrupted  the  nature  of  man.'     His  good   intentions 
may  also  be  seen  in  his  Essay  on  Conversation,  where  | 
he  says  that  his  design  was  *  to  ridicule  out  of  society 

*  one   of   the   most   pernicious   evUs   which   attends   it,  ^U 

*  namely,  pampering   the  gross  appetites  of  selBshnesa  ™ 
'  and  ill-nature  with  the  shame  and  disquietude  of  others,  ^ 

*  whereas/  he  continues,  [*  I  have  endeavoured  in  it  to  ■ 
'  show  that  true  good-breeding  consists  in  contributing 

'  with  our  utmost  power  to  the  satisfaction  and  happiness 

*  of  all  around  us.'  '^ 
To    render  our  hatred  of    A'ice  the   more   effectual,] 

Fielding  was    not  content  with  delineating  its    varied j 
features  in  all  their  native  deformity :  but,  with  tlie  riei 
of  rendering  them  still  more  hideous  and  repulsive,  he 
placed  them  In  striking  contrast  with  the  charming  and  i 
attractive  portraits  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good.    WhatJ 
fine  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  all  through  his 
Workfll    How  truly  exempUfied  is   it   in  the  cliaracters 
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^pf  AUworthy  and  the  elder  BHfil,  in  *  Tom  Jones,'  where 
are  discoursing  upon  charity!  How  transparent 
{9  the  canting,  avaricious  selfishness  of  the  one,  and  the 
divinely  generous  and  equitable  disposition  of  the  other ! 
And  where  is  the  one  wlio  will  not  rejoice  at  the  retribu- 
tive juatjce  which  awaited  the  sinister  and  unforgiving 
villainy  of  the  younger  Blifil,  and  that  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  tlie  brave,  the  generous,  and  unselfish  Tom 
Jooes,  whom  that  consummate  liypocrite  had  constantly 
maligned  and  persecuted?  How  strong  is  the  contrast 
between  Jonathan  Wild,  the  scoundrel,  without  a  single 
virtuous  instinct,  and  his  old  schoolfellow  and  victim, 
Heartfree,  who  was  cheered  in  the  midst  of  misfortune 
by  his  deep-seated  moral  and  religious  feelings !  Nor 
is  the  disparity  less  striking  in  the  case  of  tlie  proiligate 
spouse  of  Wild,  Letitia  Snap,  and  the  persecuted  Heart- 
free's  admirable  wife.  And  is  there  not  an  important 
moral  leason  contained  in  the  powerfully -to  Id  record  of 
the  fate  which,  in  the  end,  awaited  the  hard-hearted 
prc^igacy  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  which  cheered 
and  consoled  the  afiectiouate  benevolence  and  unselfish 
honesty  and  faithfulness  of  the  other  ?  And  is  not  our 
iDthor's  love  of  justice  and  detestation  of  profligate  dis- 
honesty strongly  evinced  in  the  dialogue  between  the 
onscnipulous  magistrate,  Squeeziun,  and  the  just  one, 
Worthy,  where  the  former  thus  shamelessly  expresses 
himself.  '  But  I  think  it  inciunbent  on  us  all '  (magis- 
irales)  *lo  liseountt^nance  any  prosecution  of  ourselves 
■oD  any  account  whatsoever.'  'To  discountenance  it,' 
Tetort«d  Worthy,  *by  the  innocence   of  our  lives   is, 

/indeed,  laudable,  but  no  farther.     It  is  a  cursed  law 
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*  which  exempts  the  maker  or  the  executor  of  it  from 
'its  penalty.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Squeezum,  he  is 
•the  greatest  of  villains,  who  hath  the  impudence  to 

*  hold  the  sword  of  justice,  while  he  deserves  its  edge.'      ^M 

So  do  we  see  in  the  contrasted  conduct  and  motives 
of  the  two  divines  in  '  Joseph   Andrews,'   the  inliospit- 
ablc   covctousness    of   the   swinish   TruUiber,   and   the 
utterly    unselliBh    benevolence   and    chivalrous    brave 
of   the    warm-hearted    Abraham    Adams.     Do    we    n 
tliere  see  that  the  truculent  sense  of  independence  &n> 
purse-pmnd  arrogance  of  Trulllber  must  naturally  hav«^ 
lost  hiin  the  love  and  respect  of  those  to  whose  comfor^^ 
he  was  Imund,  more  especially  by  his  calling,  to  minister? 
while  Adams,  the  pennyless  and  ardent  aasertor  of  the  - . 
rightful    calls   of  the   afflicted    for  lUHistance,   and   th&  "> 
utterly  fearless  and  enthusiastic  champion  of  innooeYiC0,> 
and  the  righteous  assertor  of  the  supremacy  of  truth  aa^ 
a  iruide  to  our  actions,  cannot  fail  to  gain  a  permanen^^ 
hold  of  the  friendly  affection  and  admiration  of  every-^ 
one ;  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  very  few  indeed  are 
completely  callous  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  bene6cence  towards  those  wKo  are  sorely 
need  of  comfort,     Yet,  good  and  trne-heirted  as  he  is,^ 
it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  dis- 
comfiture to  which  he  is  so  frequently  exposed  by  hia 
unsuspecting  simplicity  and  eccentric  absence  of  mind. 

How  admirably   drawn,   also,  are   the   characters 
Colonel  Bath  and  Squire  Western !     How  original  the] 
are,  and  how  irue  to  nature !     Wlml  a  contrast  betwe 
the  fiery  impetuosity  and  outrageous  self-will  of  W| 
and  the  cool  courage  and  captious  temper  of  Bath;  fq 
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while    the    latter,   from  a  high   yet  fantastic  sense  of 
btmour,  was  ready  to  risk  his  own  life»  or  that  of  his 
dearest   friend,  for  the    slightest    infringement    of   the 
duellist's  notion   of  what  true  magnanimity  consists  of, 
the  former  was  content  to  submit  to  a  caning  without 
demanding  that  kind  of  satisfaction  which  was  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  colonel.     Was  this   conduct,  which, 
Balh    would  denounce  as  an  act  of   poltroonery,   the 
offspring  of  cowardice  in  Western  P      Was  Fieltling  in- 
judicious in  exposing  an  English  squire  of  that  day  to 
80  abject  an   imputation  ?    Sir   W.   Scott  thought  so ; 
but    it    may    be  that  Fielding  wished  to  shew  by    a 
humorous  satiric  touch,  that  a  blustering,  overbearing 
person,  with  power  in  his  hands,  is  not  necessarily  a 
min  of    unflinching   courage,   when,  probably,  loss  of 
life  may  be  the  result  of  a  hostile  encounter.      And 
how  great  is  the  dtscriminatioa  shewn  in  the  deliuea- 
&n  of  the  whimsical  character  of  Partridge,  with  his 
lamidity   and   vaia-glariousness,   his  buBy  curiosity   and 
sntimely,  boastful  communicativeness,  his  affection  for 
/ones,  which,  though  true,  perhaps,  was  deeply  tinc- 
tured with   the    hues    of    complexional  selBshness,   the 
Jadicrousness  of  his  superstition,  and  the  amusitig  drol- 
fejj  of  his  classic  pedantry.     And  how  naturally  devised 
are  those  incidents  which  threaten  to  mar  for  ever  the 
fcsppy  prospects  of  the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Fanny,  and 
her  devotedly -attached  admirer  Joseph  Andrews,  whose 
singularly  virtuous  dispositions  stand  out  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  conceited  frivolity  and  selfish  viciousness  of 
Beau  Didapper,  and  the  unseemly  passion  of  Lady  Booby. 
^ssew  finely  contrasted,   also,  are  the    characters    of 
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the  orthodox  clivme,  Thwackuni,  witJi  his  uncharitable 
exclueivenese,  and  the  philosopher  Square,  whose  ideaei 
of   morality    were    grounded   upon  his  notions  of  tliej 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  while  the  meritorious-J 
nees  of  true  good-nature,  and  the  moral  beauty  of  good- 
ness,  were   things    entirely  overlooked   in   their    angry  m^ 
•polemical    disputations  I      And    how   cheering    it  is   to" 
turn  away  from  the  repulsive,  yet  instructive,   portrait  ^ 
of  the    canting,    self-seeking    Thwackum,  in  order 
gaze  for  a  moment  upon  that  of   Dr.    Harrison,    the 
warm-hearted,  the  beneficent,  the  brave,  and  the  learned, 
whose  unselfish  and  generous  friendship  for  the  charm- 
ing Amelia  affords  a  striking  and  salutary  example  of^ 
the  happiness  which  attends  the  exercise  of  that  nobleV^ 
attribute  of  the  human  mind,  which  *  droppeth  as  the 
'  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  upon  the  place  beneath ; '  andS 
which   *  is    twice  blessed   '   for  *  It    blesseth    him   that 
•  givciS  and  him  that  takes.'    And  it  may  here  be  averred,, 
that  few  characters  have  been  more  abundantly  endowec 
with  that  attribute,  mercy,  than  Harry  Fielding  himself. 
I"      But  of  all  the  characters  portrayed  by  the  genius  ol 
^   Fielding,  it  is  upon  that  of  '  Tom  Jones '  that  his  literary 
immortality  chiefly  rests.     But  his  generous  spirit,  were 
it  possible  for  it  to  become  cognizant  of  what  Iiappens 
in  this  world  of  ours,  where  he  suffered  so  much,  wouldj 
be  pained  to  find  that  the  hero  of  his  choice  lias  failt 
to  attract  the  favourable  consideration    of  ThackerayJ 
whose  genius  was  akin  to  his  own,  and  who  has  come 
forward  heartily  as,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  of  hi 
eulogists. 

It  is  true   that  the   wantonness,   wildiuiss,   and  vrt 
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of  CAUtion   of  Tom  Jones,  to  repeat  the  epithets  re- 
Bpeciing  his  hero  used  by  Fielding  himself,  have  drawn 
him  into  utuations  and  actioni;  hy  which  his  many  noble 
and  generous  qualities  are^g^ievously  sullied;   namely, 
his  disreputable  acquaintance  with  Ijady  Bellastoii,   the 
scene  at  Upton  with  Mrs.  Waters,  ami  Iiis  reprehensible 
intercourse  widi  Molly  Seagrim.     But  yet  ii  is  obvious 
that  he  was,  in  all  these  instances,  the  pursued,  and  not 
the  pursuer.     And,  moreover,  it  ought  to  be  remembere*! 
to  his  credit,  that  he  studiously  kept  aloof  from  MoUy 
Seagrim   when   he  felt  thai  his  heart  had  become  the 
rrating-place  of  the   ardent  and  pure  first  love  of  his 
adometl  and   charming  Sophia  Western.     And  contem- 
plate him  when  he  found  that  Sopliia  was  in  Loudon. 
He  then  had  recourse  to  the  most  politic  means  which 
bis  friend  Nightingale  could  devise,  of  extricating  himself 
from  the  humiUating   toils  by   which   the  sensual    and 
unscrupulous  Lady  Bellaston  had  entrapped  him.     And 
did  not    he    also   disentangle   himself  from   the  alluring 
iHunmels  of  Mrs.  Waters,  in  order,  as  soon  as  possible, 
10  reach  the  fair  object  of  his  virtuous  love.     Still,  it 
must  he  admitted  that  his  having  fallen  into  such  mious 
pnctlces   rendered   him    unworthy   of  the   love    of   so 
beauteous    and    angelic    a    mind   and   fonu   as   Sophia 
wai  possessed  of.     But  the  early   instances   of  his  de- 
voted heroism  in  her  behalf   would   naturally   be   the 
Ibrerimners  of  mutual  altacliment.     And  his  generous, 
affectionate,  unselfish  nature  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
their  union  would  be  crowned  with  unalloyed  happiness 
and  love.     And  ihe  high-minded  sense  of  gratitude  so 
afiectionately  Eh3wn,  and  unselfishly  declatx:d,  by  him 
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towards  Allworthy,  in  most  trying  circumstances,  when 
engaged  in  discourse  at  Gloucester  with  that  bustling 
lawyer,  Dowling,  is  a  fair  warrant  for  the  ftiture  un- 
broken faitlifulness  of  his  love  for  Sophia. 

And  further,  though  Jones  was  characteristically  sus- 
ceptible   of  the   charming  influence  of   female    beauty, 
and  waning   in   fiminoae  to   resist  his  susceptibility  inj 
such  situations  as  the  above,  yet  there  is  no   inatanc 
of  hi»  having  ever  attempted  to  assail  the  bright  sane 
tuary  of  virtuous  iimocence.     That  this   was  the   trutf) 
bent  of  his  disposition  is  not  only  manifested  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  history,  but  is  also  shewii  io^ 
the  following  words,  where  he  urges  his  friend  Nighlin-^ 
gale  to  marrj"  Miss  Miller   (the   humble  object  of  that 
young    man's    passionate    admiration),    notwithstanding 
the  disparitj'  of  their  social  position;  in  order  to  sai 
that   unhappy   girl    from    the   state    of   humiliation 
which   his    abandonment    of   her   must  soon    have   coi 
signed  her.     '  And  what,'  replied  Jones,  *  is   this  worl< 
'which  you   would  be   ashanieJ   to   face,  but  the  vilt 

*  the    foolish,    and    the    profligate  ?    For^ve    me,    if 
*eay  such   a  shame  must  proceed  from  fals«  niodesty,^ 

*  which    always    attends    false    honour    as    its    shadow. 
'  But  I  am   assured   tliere   is  not  a  man   of  real  sense! 
'and   goodness    in   the   world,    who    would    not    honour' 
'and  applaud  the  action.     But  admit  co  other  would, 

*  would  not  your  own  heart,   my   friend,   applaud    itP      , 
'And  do  not   the   warm,    rapturous  sensations,   which^f 
'we  feel  from  the   consciousness  of  an   honest,   noble, 
'generous,  benevolent   action,   convey  more    delight    XOi 
'the  mind  than  the  undeserved  praise  of  millions  ?' 
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And  where  can  be  found  an  instance  of  goodness  of 
heart,  and  charitable  forgiveness  of  t«mper,  more  genu- 
ine  and    unadsuuiiug  Uian   in  Jones's  conduct  towards 
the  bighwayinan  who  attempted  to   rob  him   at  High- 
gate  ;    and,  when    the    admirably-devised    incidents    of 
the  story — incidents  as  uatural  as  they  are  unexpected — 
had  again  brought  him  in  contact  with  that  same  man, 
what   delight   it  mxist  have  given   his    generous    heart 
to  hear   that   poverty-stricken   man,  whose  five  children 
and  wife  were  saved   from   starvation  by  the   unselfish 
and    fearless    generosity    of  Fiddintfa    hero,—io    hear 
that  unhappy  man  exclaim — '  Oh,  Sir !  the  little  hearts 
'  which  you  have   warmed  had   now  Ijeeii  cold  as  ice 
^without    your   assistance.'      And    when    the    grateful, 
poor   man's  cousin,   the    good    Mrs.   Miller,   said,   that 
*8he  doubted  not  but  such    goodness    would  meet  a 
'  glorious    reward  ; '    Jones    answered,    *  He    had    been 
'•officiently  rewarded  already.     Your  cousin's  account, 
^Hadani,'  said   he.   'hath   given   me   a  sensation    more 
'pleasing    than   I  have   ever  known.      He  must  be  a 
'wretch   who   ia   unmoved    at    hearing    such  a  story; 
'  how  transporting  then  must  be  the  thought  of  havhtg 
' happily  acted  a  part  in  this  scene!     If  ihere  are  men 
'  who  cannot  feel  delight  in  giving  happiness  to  others, 
'  I  (iiieerely  pity  them,  as  they  are  incapable  of  tasting 
'  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  honour,   a   higher 
'interest,  and  a  sweeter  pleasure,   than   the  ambitious, 

*  the  a\'aricious,  or  the  voluptuous  man  can  ever  ob- 

•  taiti.' 

Bui  the  character  of  hero,  in  any  sense,  is  denied  by 
Thackeray    to    this    inimitable    offspring    of    Fielding's 
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genius.     For  he  says,  *  I  protest  against  Mr.  Thomas^ 

*  Junes  holding  such    rank  at  all.      I  protest  against 

*  bis  beiug  cousidered  a    more    than    ordinary    young 

*  fellow,  ruddy-cheeked,  broad-Bhouldered,  aiid   fond  of 

*  wine  and  pleasure.      Ue  tcotUd  not  rob  a   churchy   btU 

*  that  M  all,' — and,  even  with  regard  to  BUfil  and 
Jones,  it  is,  in  ])!»  opinion,  n  debatable  question  as  to 
which   of  them  '  is   tlie   worst  member  of  society,  and 

*  the  most  deserving  of  censure.' 

Surely,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  this 
opinion  of  Thackeray's  is  palpably  groundless.  Can 
revengeful  malignity  and  sanclimomous  hypocrisy  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  unselfisli  generosity ; 
especially  when  that  noble  quality  is  exhibited  in  ite 
various  phages  ?  And  when  that  distinguished  Immorist 
and  excellent  man  says, '  I  am  angry  with  Jones,'  we 
cannot  suppose  that  this  anyer  was  intrinsically  like 
the  aversion  he  must  have  felt  for  the  ignoble  dis- 
position of  BU6I.  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrar}',  more 
likely  to  have  taken  fast  hold  of  his  mind,  owing  to 
regret  at  seeing  one,  endowed  by  nature  with  so  much 
heroic  enthusiasm  in  the  relief  of  poverty  and  saJTer-j 
ing,  as  Jones  undoubtedly  was,  brought  by  bis  on 
imprudence  and  want  of  circumspection,  for  a  while 
least,  to  a  «ituaticn,  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and 
lUmost  hopeless.  Anger,  arising  from  such  &  source, 
would  naturally  be  allied  with  sympathy  for  mis- 
fortunes, which,  in  reality,  were  brought  upon  Jones 
by  the  intriguing  wiles  of  others ;  but  the  causes 
of  which  were  not,  in  the  first  instance,  of  his  own 
seeking. 
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And   farther,  Thackeray  says,  somewliat  grudgingly : 

*  Too    much    of    the    plum-cake    and    rewards    of    life 

*  fall    to  that  lx)isterou8,  swaggering  young  scapegrace. 
'  Sophia  actually  surrenders  without  a  proper  sense  of 

*  decorum,  the  fond,  foolish^  iwlpltaling  little  creature.' 

Is  this  the   proper  inference   to  draw  from   Sophia's 
dialogue   with   Allwort-hy,  where  she   emphatically  tells 
him  that  she  can  never  give  her  consent  to  the  good 
man's  proposal  of  her  marriage  with  Jones ;  and  where 
we  find  that  she  is  also  deaf  to  the  entreaty  of  Jones 
himself,  the  man  she  loves  so  dearly :  even  though  his 
addresses  were  then  sanctioned  by  her  fond,  but  des- 
potic father.     And,  again,  though  Jones   was  possessed 
of  high    animal    spiints    and   manly   courage,    there   is 
nothing  in  his  conduct  and   manners    which   sanctions 
ihe    appropriateness    of    the    disparaging    epithets    by 
which  he   is  marked  in   the    foregoing   quotation.     On 
Ae    contrary,    his    conversations    with    Mr.    AUworthy 
reacting  Blifil  evince  the  presence  of  a  most  generous 
ud  forgiving  temper,  as  well   as  a  judguient  at  once 
ripe  and  Iwnevolently  considerate.     Surely   a  character, 
endowed    with    such    high    qualities,    and    so    entirely 
unselfish,  ought  not  to  be  thus  deprecated  and  almost 
ignored,    because    of    the    immoral    course    into    which 
such   a    character    was,    for    a   while,   drawn   \sj   the 
sUnrementJi  of  womankind ;  especially  when  it  is  found 
tbat  the  wrctcliedness  to  which  Jones  was  reduced  by 
the  vile  machinations  of  the  temptress,   whom  he  had 
abandonetl,  owing  to  the  purifying  influence  of  his  love 
for  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Sophia  Western,  is  likely 
to  act  as  a  salutary  warning  to  persons  of  generous 
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minds  against  yielding  tu  such  temptations.  And  that 
this  was  the  expeciation  of  Fielding  himself  is  un- 
affectedly and  feelingly  told  in  his  great  aovel,  as 
follows;  'The  foibles  and  vices  of  men,'  sa'V's  he,  *in 
'whom  there  is  great  mixture  of  good,  become  more 
'glaring  objects  from  the  virtues  which  contrast  them, 
'  and  shew  their  deformity ;    and    when    we    find   such 

*  vices    attended    with    their   evil    consequences    to   our 

*  favourite  cliaracters,  we  are  not  only  taught  to  shun 

*  them   for   our   own    sake,   but  to  hate  tliem  for  the 

*  mischief  they  have  already  brought  on  those  we  love.' 
Such,  evidently,  was  the  moral  result  wliich  the  author 
of  *  Tom  Jones '  had  in  view  when  he  composed  that 

*  exquisite  picture  of  human  life  and  manners ;'  that 
'  Prose  Epic  of  Human  Nature.' 

And  such  seemed  to  be  the  expectation  of  Coleridge^ 
when  he  says  of  '  Tom  Jones : '  *  I  do  not  speak  of— 
'  young  women ;  but  a  young  man,  whose  heart  an^l 
'feelings  can  be  injured,  or  even  his  passions  excited 
'  by  this  novel,  is  already  thoroughly  corrupt.  Thei 
'i«  a  cheerful,  sunshiny,  breezy  spirit  that  previ 
'everywhere,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  close  but^ 
'  day-dreamy  continuity  of  Richardson ; '  and  he  loathes 
the  cant  which  can  recommend  '  Pamela '  and  '  Clarissa 
'  Harlowe '  as  moral,  and  condemn  '  Tom  Jones '  as  looe 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  there  are  ind« 
cacies  to  be  met  with  in  the  former,  those  of  the  latter' 
should  be  deemed  inoffensive  and  harmless.  And  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  such  passages,  one  of 
the  completest  and  most  instructive  of  these  pictures 
of  human  character  and  manners,  ever  drawn  by  ll 
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pen  of  genius,  should  have  to  he  excluded  from  the 
gaze    of    youdiful,    and    especially    feminine    modesty. 
But    are    the    pure-minded   and    well-iUsposed   amongst 
our  youths  realty  liable  to  have  their  characters  inju- 
riously aflected   by  the   perusal  of  this  matchless  novel 
of  our  *  Immortal  Fielding,'  as  he  is  emphatically  styled 
by  the  equally  imniortal  Gibbon?    Surely,  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  such  would  be  the  ca«e.     He 
that  is  noble,  pure,  and  generous  of  heart  must  love 
what  reserahles  himself.     Such  a  one  would,  therefore, 
instinctively    sympathise    with    the    beneficent    qualities 
of   Fielding's   hero ;    while    he    would    be   apt    to    look 
with    sorrow,    and   even  aversion,   upon  the   faults,    or 
vices,  which  tarnished,  for  a  while,  such  fine  dispositions, 
and    exposed    their    imprudent    possessor    to   harassing 
misfanmies.     And  again,  would  not  a  young  man  who 
IB  (Usposed  to  pursue  sensual  pleasures,  even  if  gifted 
with   only   a   moderate    shitre    of   prudence   and    moral 
instinct,   be    forcibly    admonished    by    the    heartrending 
md  perilous  nature  of  those  misfortunes  to  avoid  being 
«u<nared  by   the  seductive   causes  which   are    sure    to 
lead  to  them?    And   that  such   was  the   happy   result 
blended  and  hoped  for  by  Fielding  himself  will  appear 
nuuiifest  enough  in  the  following  quotation  from  *Totn 
•Jones.'     After    alluduig    to    'the    mighty    events    that 
'nill  be  hereafter   contained    in    this    history,    and    to 
'which   it  must  be  confessed   the   unfortunate  lad,   by 
*hw  own  wantonness,   wildness,  and  want  of  caution, 
'too  much  contributed,'  he  says,  'In   recording  some 
instances    of    these,    we    shall,    if   rightly    understood, 
*aflbrd   a   very   useful  lesson   to   those   well    disponed 
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'youths  who  shall   hereafter   be   our  readers,  for 
'  may   here   find   that  goodness   of  heart   aiid   openness 
*of  temper,  though  these  may  give  them  great  comfor 
'within,  and  administer  to  an  honest  pride  in  their  o 

*  minds,  will  by  no  means,   alas !   do  llieir  business  ii 
'the  world.    Prudence  and  circumspection  are  necessa 

*  even  to  the  best  of  men.     Tliey  are  indeed,  as  it  we 
'  a  guard   to   virtue,  without  which  she  can  never 
*9&re.     It  is  not  enough   that  your  designs,   nay  tha' 
'  your  actions,  are  intrinsicaJly  good»  you  must  take  care! 
'  they    shall    appear    so.     If  your    inside    bo    never 
'  beautiful,  you  must  presen-e  a  fair  outside  also.     Tliis 
'must   be  constantly  looked   to,    or    malice   and    envy 
'  will  lake  care  to  blacken  it  so  that  tlie  sagacity  an 
'goodness    of  an    AUworthy   will  not  be  able    to 
'  through  it,  and  discern  the  beauties  within.     Let  thl 
'  my    young    readers,    be    your    constant   maxim,    that 
*no  man  can  be  good  enough  to  enable  him  to  neglect 
'  the    rules    of   prudence,    nor  will   virtue   herself  loo 
'beautiful,  unless  she  be   bedecked  with   the  outwa: 

*  ornaments   of  decency   and  decorum.     And  this  p 
'  cept,  iny  worthy  disciples,  if  you  read  with  due  attea- 
'  tion,    you    will   I    hope    find    sufficiently    enforced   by 
'examples  in  the   following  pages.'     And,  with  a  pre- 
scient sense  of  the  probability  of  his  intentions  being^ 
misunderstood  and  possibly  raiarepresentfid  to  the  defl 
triment  of  his  fair  fame,  he  thus  concludes.     *  T  ask. 

'  pardon  for  this  short  appearance  by  way  of  choru^ri 
*on  the  stage.     It  is  in  reality  for  my  own  sake,  thaw 

*  while  I  am  discovering  the  rocks  on  which  innocence 
'and  goodness  oileu  split,  I  may  not  be  misunders 
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recommend  the  very  means  to  my  worthy  readers 
*by  which  I  intend  to  shew  them  they  will  be  undone. 
■  And  this,  as  I  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  my  actors 
•  to  speak,  I  myself  was  oljliged  to  declare.' 

Such  being  the  impellent  motives  of  Fieltling's  genius, 
and  so  marked  the  sincerity  of  his  enthusiasm  in  his 
efforts  to  instil  into  the  soul  of  man  the  necessity  of 
oaing  graceful  truthfubieas  and  benevolent  urbanity 
of  maimer  in  social  intercourse,  with  detestation  of  all 
hj-pocritical  dealing,  it  may  with  propriety  be  antici- 
pated that  this  fine  edition  of  his  works  will  not  fail 
to  meet  with  such  an  amount  of  countenance  from 
the  educated  classes,  as  will  be  a  safe  warrant  lo  the 
publisher  to  follow  up  the  works  of  Fielding  with 
those  of  other  great  English  writers  of  prose  fiction, 
in  a  form  equally  attractive,  and  consonant  with  the 
exalted  genius  of  the  authors. 

With  this  object  kept  strictly  in  view,  it  has  been 
resolved  upon  to  issue  this  edition  in  the  octavo  form. 
It  is  to  be  a  revised  reprint  of  the  works  of  Fielding, 
published  in  1821  by  Kivington,  and  other  leading 
booksellers  of  Iiondon,  and,  like  that  fine  edition,  it  is 
to  consist  of  ten  volumes.  But,  though  a  reprint,  it 
is  not  to  be  a  fac  simile^  for  the  tjrpe  of  the  new  edition 
will  be  of  a  superior  size  and  the  page  more  expanded. 
It  is  well  to  8tat«,  also,  tliat  the  edition  of  1821  is  a 
reprint  of  the  original  quarto  edition  of  1762,  with 
Arthur  Murphys  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Fielding.  Now,  the  scarcity  of  Eivington's  edition, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  met  with  in  the  market,  can 
hardly  fail  to  ensure  for   this  the  patronage  of  those 
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coUectora  who  would  naturally  be  ambiliouB  of  seeing 
their  hbraries  atlonied  by  the  immortal  writings  of 
their  renowned  fellow-countryman. 

And  the  value  of  this  edition  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  by  Fielding 
which  has  never  before  appearnd  in  any  other  collected 
edition  of  his  works.  It  is  entitled  *  A  clear  state  of 
'  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  who  hath  sworn  that 

*  she   was    robbed  and  almost  starved  to  death  by   &■ 

*  gang  of   gypsies  and  other  villains  in  January   last, 

*  for  which  one  Mary  Squires  now  lies  under  sentence] 

*  of  death.'  The  original  copy,  which  now  lies  before 
me,  was  published  in  1753  by  A.  Millar  of  the  Strand. 
It  met  with  a  very  intemperate  reply  from  a  Dr.  Hill, 
in  which  he  treated  Fielding  with  supercilious  disre- 
spett.  But  his  answer  was  not  at  all  of  tlie  convincing 
kind,  for  though  he  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  evi- 
dence he  possessed  of  the  innocence  of  Squires,  yet 
he  does  not  in  this  paper  produce  it.  A  cutting  re- 
joinder by  '  A  Liveryman  '  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  production  of  Fielding  himself.  But  that  conjec- 
ture seems  hardly  credible ;  for  in  his  '  Preface '  to  the 
Miscellanies,  pubhshed  in  1743,  Fielding  says,  as  haa= 
been  already  noticed,  *  And  I  do  further  protest  that  t 

'  will    never    hereafter    publish    any    book   or   pamphlet 

*  whatever  to  which  I   will  not  put  my  name.'      His 
connection    with  the   True  Patriot,    the    Jacobite,    and:] 
Covent  Garden  Journal   in    1745-48    and    '52,    would,, 
to  be  sure,  lead  one   to  suppose  that  he  might  have. 
been  goaded  by  his  abusive  assailants  to  break  through 
the   above   promise,      But    as   there  can   be  no  doubt 
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that  his  alliance  with  thoee  papers  was  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  his  contributions  to  them  cannot  well 
be  deemed  anonymous.  And  when  it  is  seen  that 
Fielding  made  it  a  stringent  rule  studiously  to  abstain 
from  singling  out  individualit  as  objects  of  satirical  rle- 
Dunctation — a  resolution  wluch  he  strictly  observed  in 
the  case  of  his  rival  Hichardson — there  is  afforded  a  suf- 
5cient  warrant  for  not  admitting  this  letter  of  a  *  Livery- 
mau  '  into  the  works  of  Fielding. 

I  The  foregoing  remarka  upon  the  disposition  and 
genius  of  Fielding  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed 
superfluous,  notwithst-nuding  the  presence  of  Arthur 
Murphy's  able  and  critical  essay;  since  it  is  deemed 
right  to  strive,  ingenuously,  to  disarm,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  conciliate  prejudices,  which  passages  in  the  novels 
of  this  great  writer,  though  written  in  tlie  spirit  of 
the  times  he  lived  in,  are  now  likely  to  create. 

But  it  has  already  been  inferred  that  such  passages 
were  the  offspring  of  the  necessity  Fielding  felt  hiniaelf 
tntder  of  faithfully  depicting  the  manners  of  liis  con- 
tanporories,  with  the  view  of  rendering  vice  and 
hypocrisy  the  more  detestable  by  exposing  them  in 
all  their  naked  deformity ;  as  well  as  by  contrast  the 
more  effectually  to  portray,  in  conspicuous  and  attrac- 
tive colours,  the  charms  of  virtue  and  the  consolations 
of  religion.  And  here  may  be  called  to  mind  that 
pioos  and  philosophic  remark  of  his  with  regard  to 
the  comfort  attendant  upon  virtue,  even  when  suffering 
under  adverse  and  perilous  circumstances.  For  virtue, 
or  *  that  mental  quality  which  is  as  interested  in  pur- 
*  suing   the   good    of  others  as  its  own,"   was  not,   he 
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thought,  always  'the  surest  way  to  human  happiness:' 
because,  says  he,   *I  am  afraid  ive  must  then  include 

*  poverty   and  contempt,  wicli  all  the  mischiefs  which 

*  liaekhiting,  envy,  and  ingratitude,  can  bring  on  nian-^ 
*kind,  in  our  idea  of  happiness.'     Nor  did  he  think  it 
was  a  Christian  doctrine.     On  the  contrary,  he  looked 
upon   it  as  '  destructive   of  one    of  the  noblest  argu- 

*  raents   that  reason    alone   can    furnish    for   the    belief, 

*  in  immortality.' 

Such  being  the  predominant  characteristics  of  Field-| 
ing's   mind,   and  such   the  praiseworthy  end  to  which] 
the   efforts   of  his   genius    were   energetically  directec 
it  may  with  coiiUdence  be  averred,  that  as  well  might 
a  few  unseemly  spots,  to  he  found  on  the  bright  page 
of  Shakespeare  himself,   Ije  taken  for  a  total  oblitera- 
tion  of  its   unapproached   and  perhaps  for  ever  unap- 
proachable   luminousness ;    or    as    well    might    we    be 
expected    to    renounce    the    life-inspiring   attributes    of 
the  sun,  because  his  benignant  rays   may   be   partially  J 
obscured   by   some  dark  spots  upon   his  glowing   orb,™ 
as  that  Fielding,  and  other  great  geniuses  of  England, 
should  be  repudiated  on  account   of  some   coarse   andj 
indelicate    passages    in    their   works.     The   necessity  ol 
using   ihe  style   of  talk   adopted  to  tlie  character  and' 
rank  of  the  speaker,   under  which  such   leading  spirits 
of  their    limes,    and    indeed    of  all   time,    as  Fielding  j 
and   Chaucer,   for  instance,   lay  is  accoimted    for    andS 
excused  bv  the  latter  where  he  introduces  *  the  Miller's 
Tale.' 

'  What  Bbould  I  more  eay,  but  this  mUlero 
'  Be  u'old  bia  vords  [or  no  man  forbare, 
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'  Bnt  told  Lis  cbarlo'ii"  tain  in  bis  oiaiiQero ; 
'  Molhinkotb  Uiat  I  shall  rehearse  it  here  : 
'  And,  therefore,  every  gentle  vight  I  pray 

■  For  OoddoB  lovo,  as  doom  not  that  I  say 

■  Of  oril  intent,  but  that  I  mote  rehe&ne 
'  Tbeic  uloB  all,  al  be  tlis;  better  or  worse, 
'  Or  else  falsen  some  of  my  mattere : 
'  And,  thereforo,  who  bo  listeth  not  to  h€ar, 
'  Tarn  over  the  leaf  and  cho^o  t  another  talo ; 
'For  be  shall  find  oiiow,  both  great  ami  smaJl, 
'  Of  storial  thing  that  touoheth  gontlcnegs, 
'  And  eke  morality  and  bolineiis.* 

To  these  lines  of  Chancer  may  be  added  what  Sir 
Walter  S<.*ott  8ays,  in  (;oinnieiithig  upon  these  objec- 
Uonable  passages  in  I'ielding's  works,  which  are  offen- 
sive lo  moral  sensitiveness.  *  I^t  it  not  be  supposed,' 
Bays  Sir  Walter,   *  that  we  are  indifferent  to  morality, 

*  bei-aiise  we  treat  with  scorn    that  affectation  which. 

*  while  in  common  life  It  connives  at  the  open  practice 

*  of  libertinism,  preteiidc?   to  detest   the   memory  of  an 

*  autlior  who  painted  life  as  it  was,  with  all  its  shades, 
•and  more  tlian  all  the  lights  which  it  occasionally 
'  exhibits  to  relieve  them.      For  particular  passages   of 

*  the  work  (Tom  Jones),   the   author  can  only   be   de- 

*  fended  under  the  custom  of  the  age,  whi(-h  permitted 

*  in  certain  cases  much  stronger  language  than  ours. 
'  He   haa   himself  said  that  there  is  nothing  which  can 

*  offend  the  chastest  eye  in  the  perusal,  and  he  spoke, 
'probably,  acconling  to  the  ideas  of  his  time.  But 
•in  modem  esthnation  there  are  several  passages  at 
*wluch  delicacy  may  justly  take  offence;  and  we  can 
*otily  say,  that   they   may  be   termed   rather  jocuhirly 

*  coarse   than   seductive,  and  that   they  are  atoned  for 

*  Cbarlft.  t  Choose. 
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"l^   the  admirable  mixture  of  wit  and  aTgiiment,  bj 

*  which,  in  others,  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  virtue] 

*  is  supported  and  advanced.' 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  the  opinions 
regarding    this    point    which    are   put  forward   in   this 
Preface  are  in   accordance  with  those  wliich  have  ema-j 
nated   from   so  chaste  and   upright  a  mind  as  adorned] 
the  genius  of  Waher  Scott ;  and  to  niark  the  estimation 
in   which   the  genius  of    the    author  of  *Toni  Jones/ J 
'  Joseph    Andrews,'    and    '  Amelia,'    was    held    by    the 
author   of  *  Waverley,'  *Ivanhoe,'  and  '  Kenilworth,'  Ij 
shall   close  tliis  Preface  with    the  final    paragraph    of 
Scott's  *  Life  of  Fielding.' 

*Thu8  lived  and  thus   died,'   says   Sir  Waller  Scott,,] 
*at  a  period   of  Hfe   when   the   world  might   have   ex-1 
*pected    continued    delight    from    his   matured    powers, 
*the    celebrated    Henry    Fielding,     the    father    of    the 

*  English    novel ;    and    in    his    powers    of   strong    and . 
•national  humour,  and  forcible  yet  natural  exhibition  of] 

*  character,  unapproached,  as  yet,  even  by  his  successful 

*  followers.'  • 


J.  P.  BROWNE,  M.D. 


Chelsea. 


*  It  is  proper  to  notioe  here  thnt  throogboat  this  editioo  the  vord  baau 
IB  epolt  beatts  in  the  plural ;  hsca-usH  that  h  the  method  of  spelling  used 
In  the  works  of  Fielding,  pablished  by  A.  Mill&r  in  the  author's  life* 
\ame;  and,  consequeoliy,  itia  to  be  presamed  with  hisa&nctioo.  This 
node  is  followed  in  the  editian  of  182:2  (founded  upon  that  of  ITSS), 
irith  very  few  exceptions;  so  few,  indeed,  that  thej  would  seem  rather 
k>  ooofirm  tHui  to  amend  it.  And  when  it  ie  called  to  mind  that  the 
Qse  of  tL«  word,  in  the  clftyg  of  Fielding,  had  become  M  oODunon,  that 
It  mi^ht  bfi  iblmoBt  deemed  iudigenoue,  what  oould  be  more  natural 
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N.  B.— ^ince  completing  the  edition  of  Helding's  prose 
works,  the  Publishers  have  decided  to  issue  a  supple- 
mentar>'  volume  comaiiiing  the  jrreat  author's  poetical 
writings,  together  with  hid  statement  of  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Caooing;  with  the  view  that  nothing  of  him 
may  he  lost. 

This  arrangement  appears  to  the  Publishers  more 
desirable  than  that,  as  announced  in  the  Preface,  of 
incorporating  'Elizabeth  Canning'  with  the  author's  other 
prose  works. 

The  Publishers  add  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
the  supplementary  volume  will  be  printed. 

thftU  that  its  ploral  Bhonld  be  mntiDativel;  spelled  with  ad  EngUith  termi- 
D&tion,  even  by  sach  a  master  of  the  Englisfa  l&Dgiiage  as  be  vfts. 

Tb«r6  18  ft  f&ot  ralating  to  tbat  great  orator  and  scholar,  Lord 
PlonkeC,  whioh  beara  directlj^  apon  thin  cane  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
U  diffplaTB  the  ready  wit  of  that  most  acute  and  profound  logiclao.  It 
happened  that  the  celebrated  Lord  Avonmore,  when  be  waa  Chief  naroc 
of  the  Exehaqoar  in  Ireland,  requested  Plunket,  then  a  young  bamster, 
to  draw  out  a  deed  for  htm.  The  latter  did  bo  ;  and  so  admirably  waR 
tbe  taak  performed,  that  it  elicited  the  high  oommendatlon  of  the  veteran 
judfte.  '  Bat  notwithstanding  its  escelleace,'  said  his  lordship, '  yoa  have 
'OMBtnittttdablundor,  Flunk«t,  which  Burprtaoa  mv,  when  coming  from 
■a  aeholar  like  you.'  'What  is  it,  my  lord?'  euid  Plunket,  hastily. 
'Wliy,'  replied  Avonmore,  'yon  used  memorandums  instead  of  Ttwtm- 

*  mnda.'  '  Oh  I '  aaid  tlie  future  Lord  Chancellor, '  I  will  change  the  word 

*  at  ODO^  my  lord,  if  you  are  sure  it  is  better  English.' 

J.  P.  B. 


\  / 


Tu  stand  distinguished  from  the  common  race  of  maii- 
Irind,  and,  by  the  efibrta  of  extraordinary  virtues  breaking 
out  into  actH  of  magnanimity  and  public  spirit,  or  by  a 
vigorous  exertion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  enriching 
haman  Kfe  with  the  invention  of  arts,  or  the  graces  of 
elegant  compoeition ;  to  attain  that  point  of  eminence, 
to  which  succeeding  times  shall  look  back  with  gratitude 
and  admiration,  is  a  lot  assigned  but  to  very  few.  The 
generality  of  people  seem  to  be  called  into  this  world 
far  no  higlier  puriioses  than  to  breathe,  to  gaze  at  the 
mn,  to  eat  and  drink,  to  sleep  and  expire.  When  little 
more  than  a  century  has  rolled  away,  and  a  whole 
geoeration  of  men  have  passed  from  nature  to  eternity, 
M  the  Poet  solemnly  expresses  it,  how  few  names,  out 
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of  Ibat  wonderfui"muItitude,  stand  recorded  to  posU 
for  any  membrAble  performances,  or  any  remarkable  use 
made  of,.ftelT  existeuce!     Xerxes  wept  when   he  sur- 
veyed iup*  millions  round  him,  and  reflected  that,  in  the 
couire-iof  a  few  years,  not  one  of  them  should  remain 
upQh-.the  face  of  the  earth;    but  the  reflection  grows 
**^  more  gloomy,  when  it  is  considered   how  few  of 
/./.them  were  ever  to  be  heard  of  apain  !     It  is  a  melancholy 
>'•-■*  curiosity,  to  cast  an  eye  through  the  columns  of  chro- 
.'•'    nology,  where  the  princes,  heroes,  patriots,  legislators, 
philosophers^   poets,    historians,    and  artists,  who  have 
figured  iti   the   world   since   the  creation  almost  to  the 
present    day,    are    all    carefully    preserved,    and,    like 
Egyptian   kings,  embalmed  for  the  notice  of  matikind. 
How  scanty  the  number  1    What  &  thrifty  list  does  it 
afibrd  us.  when   we   compare  it  with   those  prodigious 
bills   of  mortality,  which  the   perishing  generations,  of 
whom  we  only  know  that   they  lived  and  they  died, 
have  furnished  forth  for  the  space  of  6000  years!     I^fl 
calls  to  our  minds  the  battles  recorded  of  Cyrus,  Semi-^ 
ramis,  and   other  eastern  sovereigns,  in  which  we  only  j 
know  that  they  led  au  astonishing  number  of  miUion^^ 
to  the  field,  and,  almost  all,  sunk  together  into  one  un- 
distinguished state  of  oblivion.    Nor  should  this  observa-^ 
tion  carry  with  it  a  satire  upon  the  inactivity  of  mankind  ■ 
in  general;   for  many,  no  doubt,  who  have  not,  to  use 
Lord  Venilam's  expression,   survived    the  weathers 
time,  employed  themselves  in  a  course  of  laudable   in- 
dustry, and  used  strenuous  endeavours  not  to  wear  awaj 
their  lives  in  silence,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  proue 
to  the  earth,  and  subservient  only  to  the  excitements  of 
appetite :  hut  the  small  returns  (if  I  may  use  a  modern 
military  phrase)  of  good  and  serviceable  men,  musi  not , 
only  be  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and] 
the  devastations  of  wars  civil  and  religious,  but  also  uA 
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the  arduous  difficulty  of  gerring  mankind  by  pnblic  con- 
duct, or  performing  any  thing  in  the  arts,  either  elegant 
cu*  useful,  and  so  bequeathing  to  posterity  a  lasting  l^acy. 

To  the  number  of  those,  who  by  the  vigour  of  their 
talents,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  wit,  seem  to  have 
enlarged  the  bounds  prescribed,  in  the  common  course 
of  things,  to  the  memory  of  Man,  and  gained  a  passport 
to  future  ages,  may  be  added  the  late  Henrt  FiKLDiNe, 
whose  works  will  be  admired,  while  a  taste  of  true 
h^aour  remains  iji  this  country.  The  materials  of  his 
own  monument  he  has  left  behind  him,  scattered  indeed 
without  arrangement,  and  dispersed  about  the  world. 
Theee,  in  juRttoe  to  so  eminent  an  author,  Mr.  Millar  has 
determined  to  collect  together  ;  that  the  Public  may  have, 
in  one  body,  a  good  and  valuable  edition  of  writings, 
whose  merit  is  so  universally  acknowledged. 

In  the  progress  of  this  design,  it  naturally  occurred, 
that  our  author  would  be  followed  by  the  same  kind  of 
corioftity,  which  ever  attends  on  those,  who  have  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  their  time ;  wliich,  with  solici- 
tude and  an  attaciiment  to  their  memories,  loves  to  inform 
itseU  of  the  minutest  circumstances  relating  to  them, 
where  they  were  bom,  of  what  stature  they  were,  of  what 
temper  of  mind,  what  difficulties  they  met  with  in  life, 
ind  with  what  disposition  they  met  those  difficulties, 
whether  with  despondency  or  fortitude,  with  gaiety  or 
moroseness;  what  sort  of  companions  they  were;  with 
other  anecdotes  of  the  same  nature.  That  the  generahty 
(rf  readers,  even  though  our  Author's  niemory  is  still 
recent  in  the  minds  of  many,  would  expect  to  be  gratified 
in  these  particulars,  was  a  very  obvious  remark ;  and 
therefore  it  was  resolved  to  prefix  to  this  edition  an  Essay 
ofi  the  Ldfe  and  Genius  of  Henry  Fielding. 


1  ESSAY  ON   TBB  LIFE  ASD   GBNIUB 

In  complying  with  this  usual  demand  of  the  curious,  it 

18  not  the  intention  of  the  present  writer  to  disturb 
Manes  of  the  dead,  as  has  been  practised  by  cei 
biographers ;  to  insult  his  memory  with  an  unnecessary' 
detail  of  his  distresses,  and  the  actions  which  resulted^ 
from  them :  to  infer  the  character  of  his  heart  irom  the[| 
overflowings  of  sudden  and  momentary  passions ;  to  tear 
off*  ungenerously  the  shroud  from  his  remains,  and  pursue 
him  with  a  cruelty  of  narrative,  till  the  reader's  sense  is 
shocked,  and  is  forced  to  express  Iiis  horror,  like  Vila's 
.^neas,  when  he  meets,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  the 
shade  of  his  mangled  friend : 


Daiphobe  armipol«nt,  gmtua  ulto  ^  tangvine  Ttwri, 
Quia  tarn  cmdeUt  optavU  turner*  paruu  f 
Cut  Itintntn  dt  te  liouit  f 


It  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  for  the  reader's  curioaityj 
if  the  principal  features  of  his  mind  are  here  delineated 
if  his  temper  is  shewn,  as  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  he 
transfused  into  his  writings ;  if  some  account  be  given  of, 
his  fa:nily.  and  of  the  various  situations  in  life  which 
fortune  allotted  him.     For  more  than  this,  the  author 
this  little  tract  has  determined  not  to  rausack ;  for  it 
not  the  entire  history  of  the  man,  but  the  memoirs  of  au 
author,  which  he  proposes  to  ofler  to  the  Public. 


Qbotbt    Fielding    was  bom    at   Sharpham    Park,  m 
Somersetshire,  near  Glastonbury,  April  22,  1707.     His 
father,  Edmund  Fielding,  served  in  the  wars  under  the     . 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  arrived  to  the  rank  of  Liea^| 
tenant-General,  at  the  latter  end  of  George  I.  or  rtie" 
beginning  of  George  11.     He  was  grandson  to  an  Earl 
of  Denbigh  ;  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  and 
many  other  noble  and  respectable  families.     His  mother 
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was  daogliter  of  Judge  Gold,  the  grandfather  of  the 
prwent  Sir  Henry  Gold,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer.  By  these  his  parents  he  had*  four  sisters, 
Catharine,  Ursula,  Sarah,  and  Beatrice ;  and  one  brother, 
Edmund,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  marine  service. 
Barah  fielding,  his  third  sister,  is  well  known  to  the 
literary  world,  by  the  proofs  she  has  ja^ven  of  a  lively 
and  penetrating  genius,  in  many  elegant  performances, 
particularly  David  Simple,  and  the  letters,  wliich  she 
afterwards  published,  between  the  characters  introduced, 
into  that  work.  The  reader  will  see  a  very  just  criticism 
on  these  performances,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume  of 
these  works ;  where,  though  the  affection  of  the  brother 
appears,  yet  the  author  shows  himself  the  friend  of  truth 
as  well  as  his  sister.  Our  Author's  mother  having  paid 
her  debt  to  nature,  Lieutenant-General  Fielding  married 
a  second  time,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  were  six 
seme,  George,  James,  Charles,  John,  William,  and  Basil, 
all  dead  excepting  John,  who  is  at  present  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surry, 
Essex,  and  the  liberties  of  Westminster,  aud  has  lately 
been  raised  to  the  honour  of  knightliood  by  his  Majesty, 
in  reward  of  that  zeal  and  spirited  assiduity,  with  which 
he  serves  his  country,  as  a  public  magistrate. 

Hzif&if  FiKLDiKo  received  tlie  first  rudiments  of  hifl 
education  at  home,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
OHver,  to  whom,  we  may  judge,  he  was  not  under 
any  considerable  obligations  from  the  very  humorous 
and  striking  portrait,  given  of  him  afterwards,  under 
the  name  of  parson  TruUiber,  in  Joseph  Andretca.  From 
Ifr.   Oliver's  care,  our  Author  was   removed  to  Eton 

*  It  vas  remitrkcd  by  one  of  tlie  joornula  of  the  Htm,  that  this  ifl 
tttber  an  odd  oipronioii. 
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School^  where  he  had  the    advantage  of   being  e; 
known  to  many  of  the  first  people  in  the   kingdom, 
namely,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Charlea 
Hanbiiry  Williams,  and  the  Ute  Mr.  Winnington,  &c. 
At  this  great  seminary  of   education    Henry  Fielding 
gave  distinguishing  proofs  of  strong  and  pecuUar  parts; 
and  when  he  left  the  place,  he  was  said  to  be  uncon>fl 
monly  versed  in  the  Greek  authors,  and  an  early  master 
of  the  Latin  classi(!8 ;  for  both  which  he  retained  a  strong 
admiration  in  ail  the  subsequent  passages  of  his  life.  S 
Thus  acoompliahed,  he  went  from  Eton  to  Leyden*,  and 
there  continued  to  shew  an  eaj^er  thirst  for  knowled^^'e, 
and  to  study  the  civilians  with  a  remarkable  appUcatioa 
for  about  two  years,  when,  remittances  failing,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  London,  not  then  quite  twenty  veara 


I 
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It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  an  excellent  course  of  edu- 
cation was  thus  interrupted ;  as  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  but,  with  such  exceUent  endowments  from  nature 
as  he  certainly  possessed,  he  might,  by  continuance  at  a 
seat  of  learning,  have  laid  in  a  much  ampler  store  of 
knowledge,  and  have  given  such  a  complete  improvement^ 
to  his  talents,  as  might  afterwards  have  shone  forth  with  ™ 
still  greater  lustre  in  his  writings ;  not  to  mention  that, 
in  a  longer  and  more  regular  course  of  study,  he  might 
have  imbibed  such  deep  impressions  of  an  early  vinuei, 
as  would  have  made  him  less  accessible  afterwards  to 
those  allurements  of  plei^ure,  which,  though  they  could 
not  suppreaa  tHe'exertion  oThis  genius,  yet  retarded  ita 
true  vigour,  and,  like  clouds  around  the  sun,  made  it 
seem   to  struggle  with  opposing  difficulties,  instead  ofi 

•  He  studied  at  Leyden  niider  the  ctlebrnttd  VitriariaB,  then  pro- ; 
(cseor  of  CWil  Law  in  the  University,  and  author  of  '  Instituuoiics , 
'  Juris  N»tuT»  et  Gentium,'  1719,  Hvo.    Bi&g.  Brit.  toI.  tU.  Sup.    C. 
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throwing  out  al  once  a  warm,  an  equal,  and  an  intense 
heat.  At  this  period,  however,  our  Author  had  provided 
himself  with  a  fund  of  more  solid  learning,  than  usually 
is  the  portion  of  persons  of  his  age ;  and  his  mind  was 
at  least  so  seasoned  with  literature,  that,  amidst  his 
wildest  dissipations  afterwards,  nothing  could  subdue 
the  love  of  reading  which  he  had  so  early  contracted. 
It  appears,  from  a  preface  to  one  of  liis  plays,  that  he 
liad  couceived  an  early  inclination  for  dramatic  compo- 
dtion;  the  comedy,  called  Don  Quixotte  in  England, 
having  made  part  of  his  literary  amusement  at  Leyden ; 
though,  by  his  own  account,  it  should  seem  that  what  he 
executed  of  it  there,  was  little  more  than  his  canvas  in 
a  more  advanced  age,  when  he  gave  it  to  the  stage  with 
additiotial  strokes  of  humour,  and  higher  colourings  than 
his  inexperience  had  bestowed  upon  it  at  first.  The 
play  contains  a  true  vein  of  good  sense  and  satire,  though 
his  usual  hurry  in  the  production  of  his  pieces  did  not 
aflbrd  him  leisure,  when  he  once  determined  to  o6er  it 
to  the  public,  to  give  it  all  the  dramatic  finishings  re- 
quisite in  a  complete  piece.  Mr.  Fielding's  case  was 
generally  the  same  with  that  of  the  poet  described  by 
Juvenal;  with  a  great  geuiua,  he  must  have  starved,  if 
he  bad  not  sold  hia  performaiii:e  to  a  favourite  actor. 


B*urit,  inUieiam  Pariii  nin  v«n4ii  Agavvn, 

To  the  same  motive  we  must  ascribe  the  multiplicity  of  ' 
his  plays,  and  the  great  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
produced ;  for  we  find  that,  though  such  a  writer  as 
Vx*  Congreve  was  content,  iu  his  whole  life  to  produce 
four  comedies  and  one  tragedy,  yet  the  exigence  of  our 
Author's  afTairti  required  at  his  hand  no  less  than  eight 
entire  plays,  besides  fifteen  farces,  or  pieces  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature.    It  has  been  often  a  matter  of  wonder 
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that  he,  who  most  undoubtedly  possessed  a  vein  of  true  i 
and  genuine  humour,  should  not  liave  proved  more  sue-  fl 
cessful  in  his  theatrical  productions;  that  is  to  say,  should  ^ 
not,  in  some  legitimate  comedy,  have  discovered  the 
future  fatlier  of  Josepu  Ahdrkws,  Tom  Jones,  and 
AiiBiJA.  TIlis,  however,  from  wliat  has  been  premised,  ■ 
seems  pretty  fairly  accounted  for ;  but  yet,  for  the  real  ~ 
cause  of  this  inequality,  we  must  still  go  somewhat 
deeper  than  this  remark,  which  lies  too  palpable  upon 
the  surface  of  things.  The  inquiry  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  incurious ;  and  it  shall  be  pursued  in  its  due  place, 
when  we  come  to  analyse  his  genius,  and  detenuiud  its 
nature  and  quality. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years,   or  thereabout,  Henry 
Fielding  returned  from  Leyden  to  London ;  in  the  fullest 
ingour  of  constitution,  which  was  remarkably  strong,  and 
patient  of  fatigue ;  -still  unshaken  by  excesseaijLplfiaaLUrfi^ 
and  unconquered  by  midnight  watchings,  till  frequent 
returns  of  the  gout  attacked  him  with  a  severity  that 
made  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days,  a  melancholy 
repeutant  for  the  too  free  indulgences  of  his  youth: 
and  drove  him   at  length   to  Lisbon,   in   the  hopes  of] 
lingering  a  little  longer  in  life.     From  the  account  of  hisj 
voyage  to  that  place,  we  may  judge  of  the  activity  of 
his  mind,  and  the  strenuous  ilow  of  his  spirits,  which, 
under  a  compUcation  of  infirmities,  could  yet  prompt 
him  to  the  exercise  of  his  wit,  and  the  sallies  of  his  ima- 
gination.     Wliat  then  must  have  been  the  gaiety   and] 
quickness  of  his  fancy,  when  his  strength  was  yet  un- 
impaired by  illness,  and,  when  young  in  life,  curiosity 
was  eager  to  know  the  world,  and  his  passions  were' 
ready  to  catch  at  every  hook   pleasure   had  baited  for 
them  P    It  is  no  wonder  that,  thus  formed  and  dispt 
for  enjoyment,  he  launched  wHldly  into  a  career  of 


patiop.  Though  under  age,  he  found  himself  his  own 
master,  and  in  London :  Hoc  fonte  derwata  dade» ! 
fVom  that  source  flowed  all  the  inconveniences  that  at- 
tended him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  vivacity  of  hie  humour,  and  liiB 
high  relish  of  social  enjoyment,  soon  brought  him  into 
high  request  with  the  men  of  taste  and  literature,  and 
with  the  voluptuous  of  all  ranlts ;  to  the  former  he  was 
ever  attentive,  and  gladly  embraced  all  opportunities  of 
ftMociating  with  them ;  if  the  latter  often  ensnared  him, 
and  won  from  him  too  great  a  portion  of  his  time,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  greenness  of  his 
years,  the  sensibility  of  his  temper,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  imagination.  Hts  finances  were  not  answerable  to 
the  frequent  draughts  made  upon  him  by  the  extra- 
vagance which  naturally  followed.  He  was  allowed 
two  hundred  pounds  a-year  by  his  father,  which,  as  he 
himself  used  to  say, '  any  body  might  pay  that  would.' 


Thr  fact  was.  General   Fielding,  with  very  good  in- 
tions  to  support  his  son  in  the  handsomest  manner, 

!Ty  soon  found  it  impracticable  to  make  such  appoint- 
ments for  him  as  be  could  have  wished.    He  had  married 
again  soon  after  the  death  of  our  Author's  mother,  and 
had  so  large  an  increase  of  family,  and  that  too  so  quick, 
that,  witli   the   necessarj'  demands  of  his  station  for  a 
genteel  and  suitable  expence,  he  could  not  spare  out  of  his 
income  any  considerable  disbursements  for  the  mainten. 
anoe  of  his  eldest  son.     Of  this  truth  Henry  Fielding  was 
sensible,  and  be  was  therefore,  i]i  whatever  difficulties  he     | 
might  be  involved,  never  wanting  in  filial  piety,  which,    J 
his  nearest  relations  agree,  was  a  shining  part  of  his  chav^'\ 
racter.     By  diificulties  his  resolution  was  never  subdued ;       ft 
on  the  contrary,  they  only  roused  liim  to  struggle  through       Jf 
them  with  a  peculiar  spirit  and  magnanimity.     When  he    / 
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advanced  a  little  more  in  life,  and  his  commeTce  wit 
mankind  became  enlarged,  disappointments  were  obeerved 
by  hiH  acquaintance  to  provoke  him  into  an  occasional 
peevishness,  and  severity  of  animadversion.     Tliis,  how- 
ever, had  not  a  tendency  to  embitter  his  mind,  or  to  give 
a  tinge  to  his  general  temper;  which  was  remarkably 
gay,  and  for  the  moat  part  overdowing  into  wit,  mirth,-^ 
and  good-humour.     As  he  disdained  all  littleness  of  spirit 
wherever  he  met  with  it  in  his  dealings  with  the  world^ 
his  iiidignatinii  waa  apt  to  rise  ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  pene- 
trating discernment,  he  could  always  develope  selfishness, 
mistrust,  pride,  avarice,  interested  friendsliip,  the  qu-^h 
generous,  and  the  unfeeling  temper,  however  plausibly^ 
disguised ;  and  as  he  could  read  them  to  the  bottom,  so 
he  could  likewise  assault  them  with  the  keenest  slroke^H 
of  spirited  and  manly  satire.     Amongst  the   many  fine 
traits  of  description  in  that  character,  which  Tacitus  has 
left  us  of  AoRicoLA,  there  is  a  very  delicate  toucli,  whicbf 
occurs  to  me   at  present,  and  seems   apphcable  to  the 
temper  of  our  Author  ;  his  reproof  was  sometimes  thought 
to  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  asperity;  as  to  the  good  and^ 
amiable  he  was  polite,  to  the  unwortliy  he  was  rath( 
harsh ;   but  his  anger  once  vented,  there  remained  m 
trace  of  it ;  from  his  secrecy  and  silence  you  had  nothing 
to  apprehend.     Apud  (juosdam  acerbior  in  canvicits  nar~ 
ratatur ;  ut  bonis  comis,  tta   adveraita  malos  injucandua. 
Citeritm    tx  iramndia    nihil  stipererat:  secretum  ^   si- 
Utitium  ^us  non  timeres.     Disagreeable  impressions  never 
continued  long  upon  his  mind ;  his  imaginatiou  was  fond 
of  seizing  every  gay  j)ro8pect,  and,  in  his  worst  adversitieaj 
filled  him  with  sanguine  hopes  of  a  better  situation.    To 
obtain  this,  he  flattered  liimself  that  he  should  find  his 
resources  in  his  wit  and  uivention,  and  accordingly  he 
commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  the  year  1727,  beu 
then  about  twenty  years  of  age.      H  ) 
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His  first  dramatic  piece  soon  after  adventured  into  the 
world,  aiid  was  called  Love  in  several  Masques.  It  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  Provoked  Ilusbatid,  a  play,  which, 
as  our  Author  observes,  for  the  continued  space  of  twenty- 
eight  nights,  received  as  great  and  as  just  applauses,  as 
ever  were  bestowed  on  the  EngUsh  stage.  '  These,'  says 
Hr.  Fielding,  *were  difficulties,  which  seemed  rather  to 
*reqttire  the  superior  force  of  a  Wycherky  or  a  Congreve, 
'  than  a  raw  and  tmexperifnced  pen  {for  I  believe  I  may 
'  hvast  that  none  ever  appeared  so  early  upon  the  stage).* 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  play,  we  find,  was 
favourably  received  :  and,  considering  that  it  was  his  first 
attempt,  it  had,  no  doubt,  the  marks  of  promising  genius. 
'ffis  second  play,  the  Temple  Beau,  appeared  the  year 
after,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  real  humour. 
Perhaps,  in  those  days,  when  audiences  were  in  the  tera  of 
delicate  and  higher  comedy,  the  success  of  this  piece  was 
not  very  remarkable;  but  surely  pieces  of  no  very  su- 
perior merit  liave  drawn  crowded  houses  within  our  own 
memory,  and  have  been  attended  with  a  brilliancy  of 
success;  not  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  picture 
of  a  Temple  liake,  since  exhibited  by  the  late  Dr.  lloadly 
in  the  Sitsjnciinis  Htisband,  has  more  of  what  the  Italians 
call  FoRTi'NATO,  than  can  be  allowed  to  the  careless  and 
hasty  pencil  of  Mr.  Fielding.  It  would  lead  a  great  way 
from  the  intention  of  this  Essay,  should  we  attempt  to 
analyse  the  several  dramatic  compositions  of  this  author; 
and  indeed,  as  he  confessedly  did  not  attain  to  pre-eminence 
in  this  branch  of  writing,  at  least  was  unequal  to  his 
other  productions,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
from  the  year  1727  to  the  end  of  1736,  almost  all  his  plays 
and  farces  were  written ;  not  above  two  or  three  having  ap- 
peared since  that  time  ;  so  that  he  produced  about  eighteen 
theatrical  performances,  plays  and  farces  included,  before 
he  was  quite  thirty  years  old,     No  selection  has  been  made 
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of  those  pieces ;  but  they  are  all  printed  together  in  this  1 
edition,  that  the  public  might  have  Uie  entire  theatr§\ 
of  Henry  Fielding.     For  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  whole  collection   there  are  few  plays  likely 
to  make  any  considerable  figure  on  the  stage  hereafter, , 
yet  they  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  being  the  worl 
of  a  genius,  who,  in  his  wildest  and  most  inaccurats] 
productions,   yet  occasionally  displays   the   talent  of  a 
master.     Though  in   the   plan  of  his  pieces  he  is  not 
fdways  regular,  yet  is  he  often  happy  in  his  diction 
and  style;  and,  in  every  groupe  that  he  haa  exhibited, 
there  are  to  be  seen  particular  delineations  that  will  amply 
recompense   the   attention   bestowed  upon   them.      The 
comedy  of  the  Misery  which  he  has  mostly  taken  fromf 
Molidre,  has  maintained  it«  ground  upon  the  stage  ever 
since  it  was  first  performed,  and  has  the  value   of  %m 
copy  from  a  great  painter  by  an  eminent  hand.     If  theB 
comedy  of  Pasfpnn  were  restored  to  the  stage,  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  more   favourite  entertainment  with  our^ 
audiences  than  the  much   admired   Reh^arsai ;  a  mor 
rational  one  it  certainly  would  be,  as  it  would  undoubt 
edly  be  better  understood.     The  Behearsal,  at  present 
seems  to  be  received  rather  from  prescription  than  any 
real   delight   it  affords :   it  was   the   work   of    a  noble 
wit ;  and  the  object  of  its  satire  was  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  this  nation,  the  immortal  Dryden.    Theae 
two  circumstances  gave  the  play  a  wonderful  ^dat  on 
its  first  appearance;  and  the  wit  and   humour  of  the 
parodies    were   undoubtedly   very  high-flavoured.      But 
has  it  not  lost  its  relish  at  present?  and  does  not  the 
whole  appear  a   wild   caricatura,   which   very   few   can 
refer  to  any  original  objects?    However,  its  trailitional 
fame  still  procures  for  it  a  fashionable  prejudice  in  its 
favour ;  and  for  the  sake  of  having  the  favourite  actor, 
who  performs  the  part  of  Bayee,  continually  before  tl: 
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we  crowd  to  it  stiU*  whenever  it  is  acted,  and  we 
Ungh,  and  applaud,  and  roar,  and  '  wonder  with  a  fool- 
'  ish  face  of  praise.'  What  Mr.  Dryden  has  said  concern- 
ing this  celebrated  perfonnance,  is  but  a  mild  judgment 
from  one,  who  might  have  used  more  exasperated  language. 
'I  have  answered  not  the  Rehearsal,'  says  he,  'because  I 
*  knew  the  author  sat  to  himself,  when  he  drew  the  picture, 
'and  was  the  very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce.  Because  also 
'I  know  that  ray  betters  were  more  concerned  tlian  I  was 
'in  that  satire;  and,  lastly,  because  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
'Johnson,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two  such  languish- 
'  ing  gentlemen  in  their  conversation,  ihat  I  could  lilten 
*them  to  nothing  hut  their  own  relations,  those  noble 
'characters  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town.* 

Biti  aenss  survived  when  merry  jests  were  past,  aa  his 
generous  rival  has  sung  since;  and  Dryden  is  now  the 
admiration  of  his  country.  The  Pasquin  of  Fielding  came 
from  the  pen  of  an.  author  in  indigence ;  or,  as  the  late 
CoUey  Cibber  lias  conturaeliously  called  him,  a  broken 
wit :  and  therefore,  though  its  success  was  considerable, 
it  never  ahone  forth  with  a  lustre  equal  to  its  merit ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  composition  that  would  have  done  houour  to 
the  Athenian  stage,  when  the  Middle  Comedy,  under  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  made  use  of  fictitious  names  to 
satirize  vice  and  folly,  hovrever  dignified  by  honours  and 
employment.  But  the  Middle  Comedy  did  not  flourish 
long  at  Athens  ;  the  archness  of  its  aim,  and  the  poignancy 
of  it«  satire,  soon  became  offensive  to  the  officers  of  state ; 
a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  those  oblique  strokes  of  wit, 
and  the  Comic  Muse  was  restrained  from  all  indulgences 
<rf*  personal  satire,  however  humorously  drawn,  under  the 
appearance  of  imaginary  characters.  The  same  fate 
attended  the  use  of  the  Middle  Comedy  in  England ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  wit  and  humour  of  our  Modem  Aristo- 
fthanes,  Mr.  Fiekliug,  whose  quarry,  in  some  of  Iiis  pieces, 
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particularly  the  l/tsttmcal  Register,  was  higher  game  tlit 
in  prudence  he  should  have  chosen,  were  principal  instr 
ments  in  provoking  that  law,  under  which  the  British 
theatre  has  groaned  C7cr  since.  Rut  the  minister  was 
sore,  and  in  bis  resentment  he  struck  too  deep  a  blow. 
Had  he  considered  that,  by  the  bill,  which  afierwarc 
passed  into  a  law,  he  was  entailing  slavery  on  the  Musec 
and  thac  a  time  might  oome,  when  all  dramatic  genius^ 
should  thereby  be  led  a  vassal  in  the  train  of  the  managers 
of  the  theatre,  to  be  graciously  fostered  or  haughtily  op-^ 
pressed,  according  to  their  caprice  and  prejudice ;  perhaps, 
then,  as  he  was  himself  of  a  large  and  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding, and  possessed,  besides,  the  virtues  of  human- 
ity, he  might  have  been  contented  with  milder  restrictions^ 
and  not  have  made  the  remedy  almost  worse  than  the 
disease.  But  hcentiousness  was  to  be  retrenched,  and 
liberty  received  a  stab  in  the  operation  i  luxuriant  branches 
that  were  extravf^aul  in  their  growth  were  to  be  lopped 
away ;  and,  to  make  short  work  of  it,  the  woodman  in  a  fit 
of  anger  applied  his  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  tree, 
it  is  true,  is  not  quite  fallen  to  tlie  ground  ;  but  it  is  grown 
sapless,  withered,  and  unproductive ;  its  annual  fruitaB 
•want  the  high  flavour,  which  they  might  have  in  a  more 
generous  nursery ;  no  woodnotes  wild  arc  heard  from  its 
branches,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the  state  described  by  Lucan: 

Tmnco,  norn./ron<It&u«,  <ijgioit  umbram.' 

But  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  players  to  be  judges 
the  king's  ministers  ?    Shall  grimace  and  mimicry  attack 


*  Wb&t  precedes  and  follows  this  curious  imagery  was  the 
of  the  green-room  and  of  Grab  sCieet,  at  the  time  of  paiwing 
the  vejfy  salutary  &cl  for  rostraiuing  the  licentiousDees  of  the  ste^ 
and  iras  probably  not  quite  out  of  fashion  when  Mr.  Muqihy 
irroto  tliis  Life ;  but  it  la  ratbcc  singuiar  tbAt  an  aulbor  of  eo  mv 
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Uie  most  exalted  characters  ?  and  must  the  great  officers 
of  state  be,  at  the  mercy  of  the  actors,  exhibited  on  the 
public  stage  ?  Wtiy  no ; — except  in  a  corooalion,  I  think 
his  Majesty's  servants  should  not  be  made  ridiculous  ;  and 
the  ditngerous  tendency  of  this  buflboning  kindof  huinour 


I 
I 


I 

I 

I 


taste,  and  >o  highly  favoured  by  the  public  cm  account  of  his  dra- 
Eistie  productions,  <iliouId  tiot  have  been  convinced  by  expericnoo 
ih&t  these  ooniplkints  wtsio  utterly  deatJtute  of  all  reasonable  found- 
AtioD.  Ha  ftppura,  hovover,  dostrooB  to  Kpreeoot  bis  friend  as  a 
nmityr  to  liberty,  and  w  uQwilliog  to  lose  tho  beaeSt  of  tbose  spocioas 
Arguments  whioh  his  imagination  bad  suggested,  and  which  were 
TCty  popular  at  the  time  he  'wrot«,  hovcver  oppoflito  to  the  share  be 
look  in  political  oontrovemy.  '  The  true  idea  of  liberty,'  be  informs 
na* '  ooDSiBta  in  the  free  and  unlimited  power  of  doing  whatever  aball 
'not  iiyuio  tbe  civi)  and  religious  ioBlitutions  of  the  state,  nor  bo 

*  dsBined  intaBive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  oar  fellow-aubjects  ;  but.* 
be  ftddfl, '  dramatio  authors  arc  so  ciroumstanced  at  present  that  tbia 

*  InTaluable  blessing  is  withdrawn  £rom  them.'  If  this  ruBans  any- 
thing, it  means  that  dramatic  antbors  are  deprived  of  tbe  power  of 
doing  whatew  shall  not  injure  tbe  civil  and  religions  institutions  of 
the  Stat«,  Ac,  an  ab^iurdity  too  gross  for  asiiertion  or  bolief,  aud  yet 
the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn.  Aa  we  pn>oee<I,  we  find  him 
pltmging  into  another  ineonaifitenoy.  He  observes  that  the  Onwk 
lawgiwra,  'when  they  resolved  to  give  a  obock  (o  indeoortim,  left  a 
'fna  and  unboaod^d  scope  to  tbe  Netv  Comedy,  which  consieted  in 
'■graeabU  and  lively  representatianH  of  manners,  pasBJous,  virtues, 
'  lioM.  and  foltiea,  from  the  general  volume  of  Nature,  without  giviog 

*  to  any  port  of  tbe  traoaeript  the  peculiar  marks  or  singularities  of  any 
'  Individ Tial.'  Have  tbe  EngUsh  Uwgivers,  we  may  surely  ask,  taken 
away  this  *  fre«  and  anbounded  scope?'  But  without,  further  ex> 
ponog  tJie  many  conlradietiona  in  this  lamentation  over  the  enslaved 
ICitaea,  tt  may  be  sufficient,  in  point  of  &ot,  to  state  that,  at  the  time 
t]»  liocDcbg  act  was  pae&ed,  the  Immorality  of  the  drama  was 
notorionv,  and  the  most  indecent,  seditious,  and  bissphemoug  pioces 
were  perfoimt-'d,  and  resorted  to  with  ijicredible  cagumusn.  The  bill 
for  the  repression  of  these  abuses  in  dramatic  rcprasontatioDg  was 
accordingly  introduced,  smd  no  trace  of  opposition,  excepting  tbe 
trponnh  of  Lobd  Chestkhfield,  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  periodical  pubtt- 
cfttfons  of  the  times,  which  are  filled  with  aocounta  of  tbe  other 
dabatea.     It  is  also  certain  that  not  a  singte  petition  was  presented 
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ia  strongly  niai-ked  by  a  learned  writer,*  when  he  obaerves 
that  *  this  weapon,  in  the  dissolute  times  of  Charles  II., 

*  completed  the  ruin  of  the  best  minister  of  that  age.    Ths 

*  historians  tell  us  that  Chancellor  Hyde  was  brought  into 
'  His  Majesty's  contempt  by  this  court  argument.     They 

*  mimicked  his  walk  and  gesture  with  a  fire-shovel  and 

*  bellows  for  the  mace  and  purse.     Thus,  it  being  the 

*  representation,  and  not  the  object  represented,  which 

*  strikes  the  fancy,  vice  and  virtue  must  fall  indifiereutly 

*  before  it." 

Ip  Bucli  were  the  effects  of  private  mimicry,  public 
drolls  would  undoubtedly  be  found  of  more  pernicious  ^ 
consequence.  Away  with  them,  therefore ;  they  are  il-  fl 
liberal,  they  are  unworthy ;  let  licentiousness  be  banished 
from  the  theatres,  but  Ut  the  liberty  of  the  free-bom 


* 


Ag&inat  it,  and  not  a  single  dinBion  appears  in  the  journals  of  eithor 
liouae.  Striking  proofs,  aaya  Mr.  Coxb,  ir  any  wore  Btill  wanting,  to 
ehow  tho  guuerol  opmioQ  in  faTOur  of  ita  neoeaaity.  It  is  most 
probabli!  tliat  Loku  GHKitraaFiEiiD  alon»  spoke  against  tho  bill,  and 
that  hin  Bp(^«ch,  m  deservedly  admired,  has  been  repeated  by  Bubse* 
qnent  writ^^rx,  who  copy  each  other,  nntil  a  violant  opposition  to  the 
measure  has  been  uuppostid,  whioh  never  e&istei^.  Tlie  whole  of  Mr. 
CoxE'e  itcoautil  of  this  bill,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  BoDCitT  WAJirOLB,* 
will  eltow  tho  inconmtenoy  and  abHurdity  of  the  declamation  in  our 
Author  on  this  subject.— The  last,  oentnry  presented  two  grand  oheoks 
to  the  immoiality  and  licentiousness  of  the  stage  ;  the  one  was  brought 
about  by  tho  single  efforts  of  Jeremy  Collieb  :  and  the  other  by  the 
Act  of  Parliftmeat  just  mentioned ;  and  in  both  oasoB  tho  draumtio 
writers  wore  the  only  cumpUinautN,  while  the  pablio  rejoiced  tliat 
their  favourite  entertainment  might  be  \isited  with  safety  to  morals 
and  charooter ;  and  that  tbo  mirth  of  the  evening  was  no  longer  to  bo 
iaternipted  by  such  contusion  and  riot  aa  the  introduotion  of  puUtioal 
ucntiments  and  projudioea  must  unavoidably  occasion  in  a  mixod 
assembly.    0- 

*  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
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Muse  be  immortal !  Tlie  true  idea  of  liberty  consists  in 
the  free  and  unlimited  power  of  doing  wliatever  shall  not 
injore  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  state,  nor 
be  deemed  invasive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
sabjects ;  but  dramatic  authors  are  so  circumstanced  at 
present,  that  this  invaluable  blessing  is  withdrawni  from 
tbem ;  the  Muses  are  enslaved  in  a  Land  of  liberty ;  and 
this  at  least  should  excuse  the  poets  of  the  age  for  not 
ri«ng  to  nobler  heights,  till  the  weight  is  taken  off,  which 
now  depresses  their  strongest  efforts.  It  must  be  allowed 
that,  in  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  tlieatre,  our 
legislature  very  wisely  imitated  the  good  sense  of  the 
Athenian  magistracy,  who  by  law  interdicted  the  free- 
doms of  the  uiDDLB  coUEDT ;  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
thej  had  also  imitated  the  moderation  of  the  Greek  law- 
givers, who,  when  they  resolved  to  give  a  check  to  in- 
decorum, yet  left  a  free  and  unbounded  scope  to  the  iV#w 
Comedy,  which  consisted  in  agreeable  and  lively  repre- 
sentations of  manners,  passions,  virtues,  vices,  and  follies, 
from  the  general  volume  of  Nature,  without  giving  to  any 
part  of  the  transcript  the  peculiar  marks  or  singularities 
of  any  individual.  Thus  poets  were  only  liindere<l  from 
being  libellers,  but  were  left  in  full  possession  of  useful 
and  general  satire,  and  all  avenues  of  access  to  the  Public 
were  generously  thrown  open  to  them.  As  we  have  at 
present  the  happiness  of  living  in  a  reign,  when  Majesty 
oondesoends  to  look  with  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  liberal 
arto,  many  are  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  hopes  that 
the  Muse  may  be  released  from  her  fetters,  and  restored 
lo  the  free  exercise  of  the  amiable  part  of  her  province. 
When  a  bee  has  been  deprived  of  its  noxious  sting,  it 
may  be  safely  permitted  to  rove  at  large  among  all  the 
Sowers  of  a  garden  ;  and  it  will  be  no  inconsiderable 
addition  to  the  lustre  of  the  crown,  if,  with  an  auaubtax 
BKiON  of  equity,  moderation,  victory,  and  wisdom,  which 

VOL.  I.  0 
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everj  Briton  promises  hiniself,  there  be  also  revived 

AVSt'STAN  AQB  OP  LBTTKBS. 

Though  ihe  foregoing  observations  may  appear  di^ess- 
ive  from  the  main  design  of  this  Essay^  ycl,  as  llie  subject 
is  important,  and  took  its  rise  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Fielding,  to  advert  awhile  to  the  con- 
eequeiices  which  flowed  to  the  community  from  his  actions, 
cannot  be  deemed  altogether  impertinent.  It  is  only  like 
going  out  of  the  way  a  little,  to  trace  a  rivulet  in  iw 
progress,  to  mark  its  windings,  to  observe  whether  it 
bestows  fertiUly  on  the  neighbouring  meadows,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  straight  road,  to  pursue  the  regular  track 
of  the  journey. 

In  the  comedy  called  Hape  upon  Rape^  or  The  Coffee- 
house Politician,  we  have  an  admirable  draught  of  a 
character  very  common  in  this  country,  namely,  a  man 
who  is  smitten  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  news,  and 
concerns  himself  more  about  the  balance  of  power  than 
of  his  books.  Tlae  folly  of  these  statesmen  out  of  place 
is  there  exhibited  with  a  masterly  ridicule ;  and  indeed, 
in  all  the  plays  of  onr  Author,  however  in  some  res- 
pects deficient,  there  are  strokes  of  humour,  and  lialf- 
leiigth  paintings,  not  excelled  by  some  of  the  ablest 
artists.  The  farces  written  by  Mr.  Fielding  were  almost 
all  of  them  very  successful,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
acted  every  winter  with  a  continuance  of  approbation. 
They  were  generally  the  production  of  two  or  three 
mornings,  so  great  was  his  facility  in  writing ;  and,  to 
this  day,  they  bear  frequent  repetition,  at  least  as  well  as 
any  other  pieces  of  the  kind.  It  need  not  be  ob8er\'ed, 
in  justification  of  their  being  presen'ed  in  this  collection 
of  more  important  works,  that  Farce  is  deemed  by  our 
best  critics  an  appendage  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  pieces 
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of  a  higher  nature.  A  leamecl  am)  excellent  critic  *  has 
g^veu  it  a  full  consideration,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
$everal  Provinces  of  tite  Drama.  '  Tlie  representations,' 
says  he,  *  of  common   Nature  may  either  be   taken   ac- 

*  curately,  so  as  to  reflect  a  faithful  and  exact  image  of 

*  their  original,  which  alone  is  that  I  would  call  comkdt  ; 
'  or  they  may  be  forced  and  overcharged  above  the  simple 
*and  just  proportions  of  Xatitre;  as  when  the  excesses 
*of  a  feiP  are  ;^iven  for  stamling  characters;  when  not 
*the  man  (in  gmeraJ)  but  the  passion  is  described;  or 
'  when,  in  the  draught  of  the  man,  the  leading  featijtre  is 
'  extended  beyond  measure ;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  re- 
'  presentation  holds  of  the  province  of  Farce.' 


I 


I 
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TsESB  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  so  accurate  and 
sensible  a  writer,  will  e\ince  that  our  Author's  farces  very 
justly  make  a  part  of  this  edition.  The  mock  tragedy  of 
TOU  TnuuB  is  replete  with  as  fine  parody  as  perhaps,  has 
ever  been  written :  the  lottkby,  the  intbiguinq  chambkb 
HMD,  and  the  tibgix  unmasked,  besides  the  real  entertain- 
ment they  afford,  had,  on  their  first  appearance,  this 
additional  merit,  that  they  served  to  make  early  dis- 
coveries of  that  true  cximic  genius,  wliich  was  then 
dawning  forth  in  Mrs.  CUve ;  wluch  has  since  unfolded 
itfielf  to  a  fulness  of  perfection:  and  continues  to  this 
day  to  be  one  of  the  truest  ornaments  of  the  stage.  As 
this  excellent  actress  received  great  advantages  from  the 
opportunities  Mr.  Fielding's  pen  afforded  her ;  so  he,  in 
his  turn,  reaped  the  fruits  of  success  from  her  abilities ; 
and  accontngly  we  find  him  acknowledging  it,  in  a  very 
handsome  letter  addressed  to  her,  and  prefixed  to  the 
IXTBIODISQ  CHAMBERMAID :  such  a  testimony  of  her  merit, 
as  it  conduced  xo  advance  her  progress,  so  it  now  will 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Hturd,  now  Bishop  of  WorcfesUtr. 
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oerve   to  perpetuate  her    r&me;  being    enrolled  in  thai 
records  of  a  genius,  whose  works  will  be  long  admired :' 

*  /  catmot  help  rejecting,'  says  our  Author,  *  t/iat  the  town 

*  has  (me  oUujnHon  to  me,  wfto  made  the  first  dismfery  of 
'  your  (jreat  capacity^  and  Orotufht  you  earlier  forward  on 
'  the  theatre,  than  the  ignorance  of  a&rM,  and  the  ent^  of 
'  others,  would  ftave  othencise  permitted.  I  shaU  not  here 
'  drneU  on  any  thiny  so  iceil  known  as  yotir  theatrical  merit  * 

*  vihick  one  of  the  finest  judyes^  and   the  yreatest  man  of  ^ 
'  Aw  age^  hath  acknowledged  to  exceed  in  humour  that  ^^/V 
^emy  of  your  predecessors  in  hie  time.'    If  this  remark 
was  true  thirty  years  ago,  it  maybe  added,  to  her  lioiiour, 
that  she  hatli  not  been  echpsed  by  any,  who  have  entered 
into  the  aervice  of  the  Comic  Muse  since  thai  lime.* 


As  this  Efisay  promisfts  to  treat  of  the  genius,  as 
well  as  the  life,  of  Henry  Fielding,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  pause  here  for  an  enquiry  into  his  talents; 
though  we  are  not  arrived  at  that  period  of  his  life,, 
when  they  displayed  themselves  in  their  ftill  warmth  and 
splendour.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  caution  the  reader 
not  to  con6ne  his  idea  of  what  is  intended  by  the  word 
(feniuSy  to  any  one  single  faculty  of  the  mind ;  because 
it  is  observable  that  many  mistakes  have  arisen,  even 
among  writers  of  penetrating  judgment,  and  well  versed 
in  critical  learning,  by  hastily  attaching  themselves  to  iin 
imperfect  notion  of  this  term,  so  common  in  Uterary 
dissertations.  That  invention  is  the  first  great  leading 
talent  of  a  poet,  has  been  a  |>oint  long  since  deiermined ; 


I 
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*  This  lively  actress  retired  from  the  Btage  in  I7GB,  &nd  passed  the 
rest  of  ber  life  In  the  iodety  of  a  lev  seleot  frienda,  at  her  sm&U  but 
alBgant  cottage,  neaj  Stxawberrjr-liill ;  she  died  at  this  place,  Doo.  6, 
1765,  und  wae  buried  io  Twiokunham  cliurch.  On  her  monument  are 
tome  affectionate  lineii,  wrilten  by  Miaa  Pope,  who  web  brooglit  op  by 
Mn).  CLive.    C. 
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because  it  is  principally  owing  u>  that  faculty  of  the 
mind,  that  he  is  able  to  create,  and  be  as  it  were  a 
MAKES;  which  IS  implied  in  his  original  title,  given  to 
him  by  the  consent  of  Greece.  But  surely  there  are 
many  other  powers  of  the  mind,  as  fully  essential  to 
constitute  a  line  poet ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  give  the 
true  character  of  any  author's  abilities,  it  should  seem 
necessary  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  ouMus,  and  to  analyse  and  arrange  its  several 
qualities.  This  once  adjusted,  it  might  prove  no  unpleas* 
'wi^  task  to  examine  what  are  the  speciGc  qualities  of  any 
poet  in  particular :  to  point  out  the  talents  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  the  freest  command,  or  in  the  use  of  which 
he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  lefthanded.  In  this  plain  fair- 
dealing  way,  tlie  true  and  real  value  of  an  author  will 
be  easily  ascertained :  whereas,  in  the  more  confined 
method  of  investigation,  which  establishes,  at  the  outset, 
<me  giant  quality,  and,  finding  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
deficient  in  that,  immediately  proceeds  to  undervalue  him 
in  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  not  trying  his 
cause  upon  a  full  and  equitable  hearing.  Thus,  I  think, 
a  late  celebrated  poet  is  likely  to  suifer  an  tmjust  sentence 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  already  obliged  the  Public 
with  the  first  volume  of  an  Essay  on  his  life  and  Genius.* 
The  common  assertion  which  has  been  in  every  half 
critics  mouth,  namely,  tliat  Mr.  Pope  had  little  invention, 
and  therefore  has  but  a  bad  claim  to  the  name  of  a  Poet, 
abems  to  be  unguardedlj-  adoptetl  in  the  very  beginning 
of  that  ingenious  and  entertaining  Work ;  and  from  that 
principle,  the  conclusion  will  probably  decide  against  our 
English  Homer.  Prom  the  elegant,  aiwl,  in  general,  true 
6^t  of  criticism,  which  the  Essayist  on  Mr.  Pope's  life 

*  Host  of  tbb  digreasioQ  miglit  have  been  sporocl,  if  the  author 
hftd  waited  for  Dr.  Wharton's  RQOond  voltune,  wliicli,  to  saj  th«  truth, 
WH  most  noaccoantably  del&yed.    C. 
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and  Writings  is  ackiiowledjjed  lo  possess,  it  was  reason- 
ably to  be  expected,  that  he  would  have  taken  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  what  i^VEhTiOK  is,  and  then  examined 
how  far  the  want  oF  it  can  be  charged  upon  his  Author. 
But,  in  that  point,  does  he  not  seem  to  think  him  defence- 
less, when  he  asserts  that  it  is  upon  the  merit  of  the  i 
Bape  of  tlie  Lock,  that  he  will  rank  as  a  poet  with  fl 
posterity?  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  thia 
beautiful  poem,  Mr.  Wharton  seems  to  think,  shews  more 
invention  than  any  other  eomposidon  of  the  Twickenham  i 
Bard  ;  though  even  in  this  point,  he  deals  out  to  him  the  ■ 
reputation  of  a  makbr  with  a  sparing  and  thrifty  hand.  ~ 
As  the  book  is  near  me,  I  will  transcribe  the  words.  '  It 
'  is  in  this  composition  Pope  principally  appears  a  poet,  in 

*  which  lie  has  displayed  more  imagination,  than  in  all  his 

*  other  works  lakeu  together ;  it  should,  however,  be 
'remembered,  that  he  was  not  the  first  former  and 
'  creator  of  those  beautiful  machines,  the  Sylphs,  on 
'  which   his  claim   to  ima^ation    is    chiefly    founded. 

*  He  found  them  existing  ready   to  his  hand ;  but   has 

*  indeed    employed    them  with  singular   judgment  and 

*  artifice.'  But  surely,  in  the  use  made  of  the  Sylphs  and  i 
Giwmes,  and  the  various  employments  assigned  to  those  ■ 
imaginary  beings,  the  British  Author  is  as  much  a  fokt,  ~ 
as  manifestly  a  uakeh,  as  the  great  Father  of  the  epic 
fable.  Homer  invented  not  the  gods  and  goddesses  , 
which  he  has  interwoven  in  his  immortal  Rhapsody.  ■ 
He  took  up  the  system  of  theology  which  he  found  " 
received  in  Greece.      'He  rose,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  'with  the  ^ 

*  finest  turn   imaginable   for   poetry ;    and,  designing  to  ^ 

*  instruct  mankind  in  the  manner  for  wliich  he  was  most 
'  adapted,  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  gods  to  give 
'  the  highest  air  of  veneration  to  his  writings.  Nor  was 
'  it  his  business,  when  he  undertook  the  province  of  a  poet 

*  (not  of  a  mere  philosopher),  to  be  the  first  who  should 
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•  discard  that  which  furnishes  poetr)-  with  its  moat  beauti- 
*ful  appearance.     Whatever,  cberefore,  he  might  think 

*  of  bis  gods  he  took  them  as  he  found  them,  he  brought 

*  them  into  action  according  to  the  notions  which  were 

•  then  entertained,  and  in  such  stories  as  were  then 
'  belieTed.'  In  the  same  manner,  the  author  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock  availed  himself  of  the  Uosicrusian  system,  as 
he  found  it  set  forth  in  a  French  book,  called  '  le  comtb 
'dr  0ABAI.I8,'  and  to  those  ideal  being's  he  has  ^ven 
Buch  a  ministry,  such  intereflts,  affections,  and  employ- 

jlnents,  as  carried  with  them  sufficient  poetical  probability, 
[and  made  a  very  beautiful  machinery  in  his  poem, 
'enlarging  the  main  action,  and  ennobling  the  trifles  which 
it  celebrates  :  not  to  mention  that  the  auperintendency  of 
those  imaginary  agents  was  as  new  in  poetry  as  the 
Jfinisteria  Deorum  in  the  lUad  or  Odyssey.  Perhaps,  if 
the  matter  could  be  traced  with  accuracy,  and  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  learning,  the  various  systems  of 
thenlog}-,  and  all  the  doctrines,  opinions,  and  fables, 
which  existed  in  Homer's  days,  could  be  attained,  we 
should  find  that  the  Invention  of  the  Father  of  epic 
poetry,  did  not  so  much  consist  in  creating  new  existences, 
and  striking  out  new  ideas,  as  in  making  a  poetic  use  of 
the  fabulous  deities,  which  previously  existed  in  the 
imaginations  of  mankind,  and  in  forming  new  combi- 
nations  of  those  ideas,  which  had  been  conceived  before, 
but  had  never  been  arranged  in  those  complexities,  into 
which  his  fancj'waa  able  to  dispose  them.  Thus  we  find 
tliat  Homer's  celebrated  description  of  the  state  of  the 
dead  is  an  absolute  copy  of  the  rites,  customs,  and  cere- 
monies observed  by  the  Egyptians  at  their  funerals.  The 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punislmients,  the  residence  of 
the  blessed  in  the  Elysian  6elds,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
deceased  correspond  exactly,  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  with 
Uie   funerals  of  the   Egyptians.     The  Grecian  Mercury 
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was  founded  upon  the  custom  of  a  man's  delivering  a 
dead  body  to  be  conveyed  or  carried  by  another,  who 
wore  a  mask  with  three  heads,  resembling  the  fiction  of 
Cerberus.  Tlie  Ocean  was  no  other  thau  the  Nile,  and 
was  even  so  called  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  gates  of  th^| 
sun  meant  the  town  of  Heliopolis ;  and  the  mansions  of 
the  happy,  tlie  delightful  country  about  the  lake  Achd^H 
rusia,  near  Mcmplus,  wliere  the  dead  were  deposited  ii^l 
subterraneous  vaults.  Many  other  circumstances  also 
agree  with  the  solemnities  of  Egypt,  as  they  were  practised 
in  the  time  of  Diodorus  ;  as  the  boat  in  which  the  deceased 
were  carried ;  the  ferrjTuan,  who  was  called  Charon  in 
the  language  of  the  country ;  the  temple  of  Hecate, 
placed  by  the  poets  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal 
regions  ;  the  gates  of  Cocytug  and  Lelhe,  shut  with  baifj 
of  brass;  and  the  gates  of  Truth,  where  there  was 
image  of  Justice.  Minos  and  Bhadamanthus  were  indc 
names  taken  from  Crete ;  but  the  ideas  were  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  custom  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  llie 
life,  manners,  and  conduct  of  the  dead,  before  they  were 
allowed  the  rites  of  sepulture.  And  even  strong  traue^f 
of  the  punishment  of  Tityos^  Tantaiua,  and  Sisyphus, 
appear  in  the  antiquities  of  Kgypt ;  not  to  mention 
that  the  allotment  of  the  daughters  of  Danatis,  is  a  inani- 
fest  allusion  to  the  ceremony  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  pouring  water  from  the  Nile  into  a  vessel  with  holes 
in  the  bottom,  at  a  city  not  far  from  Memphis.  The 
Greek  traveller  and  Historiati  enumerates  many  other 
mystic  traditions,  fables,  and  religious  ceremonies,  from 
which  the  Poet  made  palpable  insertions  into  his  work. 
Sir  John  Maxsham  also,  elaboi-ate  in  his  researches  into 
antiquity,  has  pointed  out  in  the  Canon  j^gyj/tiacus, 
a  considerable  number  of  those  transfusions  from  the 
customs  and  thetiloijy  of  Egypt.  But  it  would  lead  too  fa 
from  the  scope  of  this  £s.say,  sliould  we  enter  into  a  d< 
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tail  of  these  matwre ;  the  curious  reader  may,  if  he  pleaaea, 
see  this  Inquiiy  pursued  with  great  taste  and  accuracy 
by  the  ingenious  Autiior  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Life  ai^ 
Writings  of  Homer ;  who  makes  it  suflicienily  evident, 
that  E^ypt,  like  its  own  Nile  upon  the  adjacent  country, 
overflowed  with  all  the  fertility  of  science,  fable,  aod 
mythology,  to  enrich  the  vast  and  capacious  imagination 
of  the  Grecian  Bard.  It  will  be  proper,  howcYer,  to  add 
one  observation  more  in  this  place,  namely,  that  Homer 
was  not  the  first,  wlio  saw  that  the  Asiatic  customs,  man- 
ners, and  learning  were  capable  of  being  perpetuated  witli 
that  venerable  air,  with  which  they  have  come  down  to 
posterity ;  a  very  iUastrious  ornament  both  of  the  republic 
of  letters  and  the  church,*  in  a  most  admirable  disserta- 
tion on  the  sixth  book  of  the  .^neid,  has  observed,  that 

*  in  the  MYOTEaiES,  /A*  description    of  tfie  passage  into  the 

*  oUviT  world  was  borrowed^  by  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
'  as  was  natural,  from  the  ciTcuvistances  of  their  funeral 

*  rites:  and  it  migfu  easily  be  proved^  if  there  wem  oecor 
*sum,  that  they  tJtemselnea  transferred  these  realities  into 
* «/«  MV0O2,  and  not  the  Greeks^  as  other  writers  gen- 

*  erally  imatfine.'  The  same  learned  inquirer  into  anti- 
quity has  remarked,  in  another  part  of  the  same  tract, 

*  that  if '  an  old  poem,  under  the  name  of  (hpheiis^  intitUd 
'  A  Descent  into  IleU,  /tad  been  jtow  extant,  it  would, 
^perha/fs,  have  shewn  tts,  that  no  more  was  meant 
'  than  (/rpheits's  initiation.^  Now,  as  It  is  a  settled 
point,  that  Orpheus  preceded  Homer,  what  shall  we  say 
of  that  invention,  which  all  succeeding  ages  have  agreed 
to  call  the  very  origin  and  fountain  of  poetry  ?  Shall  we, 
in  the  style  of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  Zoilm,  illiberally 
call  Ills  immortal  Rliapsodies  mere  patch-work  plun- 
dered from  the  fopperies  oj  I'^^ypt  ?    Shall  we  not  rather 
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admire  and  venerate  the  vigour  of  that  mind,  which,  in 
age  of  general  darkness  and  ignorance,  could,  by  unabat- 
ing  industry,  by  indefatigable  travels,  and  a  constant 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  so  replenish  itself  \rith  the  stoi-es 
of  morality,  history,  politics,  geography,  fable,  and  theo- 
logy, as  to  import  them  all  into  Greece  from  the  vario 
Asiatic  climes  which  he  Imd  visited,  and  interweave  th 
into  the  texture  of  two  poems,  adorned  and  dignified 
with  all  the  graces  of  the  most  fruitful  imagination  ?  If 
Homer  did  not  originally  form  and  create  those  prodigious 
images  which  abound  in  Ills  work ;  if  he  was  not  the 
MAKEB  of  many  of  those  fables,  particularly  the  Descent 
into  Hell,  wliich  mankind  have  so  much  admired,  he  at 
least  found  out  the  use  and  application  of  them ;  the  crau- 
bination  of  those  ideas  was  his  own  :  the  scheme  was  bis, 
which  assembled  them  all  into  that  wonderful  union  :  that 
is,  the  general  fable  was  Homer's ;  and  it  required  no  less 
a  genius  to  give  uniformity  amidst  such  an  exuberance  of 
variety,  intricacy,  and  complication,  with  such  a  noble  per- 
spicuity, such  a  consent  of  parts  so  uniting,  as  the  painters 
express  it,  into  harmony,  and  rising  gradually  into  such 
a  wonderful  whole,  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  expresses  it,  it 
shall  alioays  stand  at  t/ie  top  of  the  sublime  character^  to 
be  ijased  at  by  readers  toith  an  admiration  of  its  per/ectt&n, 
and  by  writers^  mth  a  despair  that  it  eh^mld  ever  be  emit- 
laied  mth  success.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  but 
Homer,  from  the  fecundity  of  his  own  fancy,  enriched  his 
poetry  with  many  noble  descriptions  and  Ijeautiful  episodes, 
which  had  never  presented  themselves  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, but  as  the  models  of  many  passages  are  still 
extant  in  the  records  of  antiquity,  it  must  he  allowed  that 
he  possessed  two  sorts  of  invention ;  one,  primary*  and 
original,  which  could  associate  images  never  before  com- 
bined ;  the  other,  secondary  and  subordinate,  which  could 
find  out  for  those  ideas,  which  had  been  assembled  befo: 
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a  new  place,  a  new  order  and  atranffement,  with  new 
embellishments   of   the   most    harmonious    and  exalted 
language.     Prom  this  observation  arises  the  true  idea  of 
IKVKNTION  ;  and  whether  a  poet  is  hurried  away  into  the 
description  of  a  fictitious  battle,  or  a  grand  council  of 
gods  or  men,  or  employs  himself  in  giving  poetic  colour- 
ings to  s  real  system  of  Mysteries  (as  Yirgil  haa  done  in 
the  sixth  iEneid),  there  is  invention  in  both  cases ;  and 
though  the  former  may   astonish  more,  the  latter  will 
always   have    its  rational   admirers ;  and    from    such  a 
cwnmentary  as  the  Bishop  of   Gloucester's,    instead    of 
losing  from  ita  influence^  will  appear  with  a  truer  and 
more  venerable  subUme,  than  when  it  was  considered  a» 
tlie  mere  visionary  scheme  of  a  poetic  ima^^ination.     Thus, 
then,  we  see  the  two  provinces  of  intention  ;  at  one  time 
it  is  employed  in  opening  a  new  vein  of  thought;   at 
another,  in  placing  ideas,  that  have  been  pre-occupied,  in 
a  new  light,  and  lending  them  the  advantages  of  novelty, 
by  the  force  of  a  sublimer  diction,  or  the  turn  of  delicate 
composition.     There  is  a  poetic  touch,  that  changes  what- 
ever it  lights  upon  to  gold  ;  and  surely  he  who  calls  forth 
from  any  object  in  Nature,  or  any  image  of  the  mind*  ap- 
pearances lliat  have  not  been   observed   before,  ia   the 
iXFKNTOR,  the  MAKER  of  thosc  additional  beauties.     There 
is  reason  to  believe,  that,  of  what  we  have  called  raiMAay, 
or  ORIQIKAL  iNVK.vnoN,  there  has  not   been  so  much  in 
my  one  poet  (not  even  excepting  Homer),  as  has  been 
generally   imagined ;  and   indeed,   from   the    many    fine 
descriptions    in   the  Hiad  and    the   Odyssey,  which   can 
fairly  be  proved  to  be  copies,  but  the  copies  of  a  master- 
poet,  there  seems  room  to  tliink,  that  of  the  second  sort 
he   held  a  very  considerable   portion.     Nor  should  Uiis 
remark  be  thought  derogator}'  from  the  high  character 
of  the  bard,  because  it  only  tends  to  show  that  he  availed 
himself  of  all  the  knowledge,  religion,  and  mythology. 
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that  in  bis  time  were  scattered  over  the  different  regions 
of  Asia  and  Greece.  What  is  here  asserted  concerning 
Homer,  may  also  with  truth  be  asserted  of  Mr.  Pope. 
Determining  to  acquire  the  exalted  character  of  a  poet, 
he  enriched  his  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  that 
subslnted  in  his  time ;  all  that  could  be  furnished  by 
the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity;  all  the  improve- 
ments in  science  which  modem  application  has  brought 
to  light ;  the  pure  morality  and  sublime  theol(^y, 
which  Revelation  has  handed  down  to  us ;  together 
witli  the  various  systems  of  philosopliy,  which  specu)^ 
lative  men  have  formed :  and  of  all  these  he  has  made 
as  noble  a  use,  as  a  fine  imagination  could  suggest.* 
The  scheme  of  thought,  which  introduces  his  acquired 
ideas  into  any  of  hi»  poems,  was  surely  his  own;  the 
VIRTUE  and  venus  of  obdbb,  which  he  has  given  to 
them,  was  his  own;  the  apt  allusion  which  illustrates, 
the  metaphor  which  raises  his  language  into  dignity, 
the  general  splendour  of  his  diction,  the  harmony  of  hia 
numbers,  and,  in  short,  the  poetic  turn  of  his  pieces,  were 
all  his  own  ;  and  all  these,  surely,  were  the  work  of 
INTENTION,  and  as  this  invention  glowa  equally  through 
all  his  poetry,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  upon  what 
principle  it  can  be  said,  that,  upon  the  single  strength  of 
the  Kape  of  the  Lock,  he  will  rank  as  a  poet  with 
posterity.  Can  it  be  said  that  invention  solely  consists 
in  describing  imaginary  beings?  or  that,  where  there  is 
not  what  the  critics  call  a  fable,  that  is  to  say,  an  unity 
of  action,  with  all  the  various  perplexities  and  incidents 


•  Pop«  underatood  neither  the  Bublime  theology  of  ReTelatton,  nor 
the  %-aFiou6  syatema  of  philosophy.  His  '  Essay  on  Man  '  proves  this ; 
awork  Id  which  ho  hn.a  ^mbelliahed  and  exalted  by  the  groccs  of  poetry, 
MrtaiD  religious  and  philosophical  opinions  which  he  did  not  iinder- 
•hmd,  and  which  ho  was  glad  to  find  viudioated  by  the  ingeaoity  of 
his  friands.    C. 
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which  retard  or  accelerate  the  progress  of  that  action, 
together  with  a  proper  degree  of  marvellous  machinery, 
ISVENTiON  must  be  proscribed,  and  declared  to  have  no 
hand  in  the  work  ?  Even  in  this  way  of  reaaoninp,  the 
DUXCIAD  will  be  an  everlastuig  instanc-e  of  Mr.  Pope's 
INVENTION,  and  will,  perhaps,  constitute  him  a  poet,  in 
a  degree  superior  to  the  Jiape  of  the  Lock,  however 
exquisite  it  be  in  its  kind.  But  these  two  pieces  {if  we 
except  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  Dunciad,  which  is  in 
its  subject  important,  and  in  its  execution  sublime)  &eem 
to  be  but  the  sportive  exercise  of  the  jHiet's  fancy ;  or, 
as  he  himseli',  talking  of  the  Satrachomi/omachia,  has 
expressed  it,  they  are  'a  beautiful  raillery,  in  which  a 
'  great  writer  raiglit  dehght  to  unbend  himself;  an  instance 

*  of  that  agreeable  trifling  which  generally  accompanies 
'the  character  of  a   rich  imagination:    like   a   vein   of 

*  mereury  running  mingled  with  a  mine  of  gold.'  The 
E&say  on  Man  will  always  stand  at  the  top  of  the  sublime 
character :  a  noble  work,  indeed,  where  we  find  the 
thorny  reasonings  of  philosophy  blooming  and  shooting 
forth  into  all  the  flowers  of  poetry  ;  ferat  et  ■niinis  asper 
ttmomum  f  To  give  to  a  subject  of  tins  kind  such  beau- 
tiful embellishments  required,  in  Lord  Shaftsbury's 
language,  a  Muae-Uke  appreketmon ;  and  1  cannot  see 
wliy  the  treating  of  easentiai  truths  m  a  poetic  manner, 
should  not  be  allowed  as  cogent  an  instance  of  invention, 
as  the  ornamental  display  of  an  Egyptian  theology. 
The  Georgics  would  have  gained  Virgil  the  name  of  a 
Poet  though  the  j^i^eid  had  never  been  written  ;  and  Mr. 
Pope  must  ever  be  considered  by  posterity  as  a  ciutiariAK 
MTCRETius.  It  was,  perhaps,  harder  to  give  a  poetic  air 
and  grace  to  the  following  ideas,  than  to  describe  the 
imaginary  beings  of  the  Rosicrusian  philosophy,  or  the 
fabulous  deities  of  Greece. 
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8*7  what  tlie  uee,  were  finer  opticB  given, 

T'iniipect  &  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaveii  ? 

Tbe  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  Bmftrt  and  agonize  at  ev'ry  pore  ? 

Oil  qniflk  ^ovia  darting  thro'  the  brain, 

Via  of  a  roae  in  aromatic  pain  ? 

If  uatore  thnnder'd  in  his  op'nin^  eaiB, 

And  stunn'd  him  with  the  miuic  of  the  spherea, 

How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  sUU 

The  whiap'ring  Kephyr,  and  tbe  purling  rill  1 


An  entire  piece,  written  in  this  true  vein  of  poetry, 
requires  as  fine  an  imagination  to  g^ve  grace,  elegance, 
and  iiarmony  to  the  cromposition,  as  any  other  subject 
whatever;  and  though  fable,  including  various  incidents, 
passions,  and  characters,  be  wanting,  yet  he,  who  forms 
a  plan  such  as  the  nature  of  his  materials  require,  and, 
in  a  barren  field,  finds  the  moat  beautiful  tiowers  to  adorn 
his  design^  can  never,  in  reason,  be  charged  with  a  want 
of  IHVKSTION.  The  three  great  primary  branches  of 
composition  are  finely  united  in  the  writings  of  Pope ; 
the  inia^nation  is  dehghted,  the  passions  are  awakened, 
and  reason  receives  conviction ;  there  is  poetry  to  charm, 
rhetoric  to  perauade,  and  argument  to  demonstrate :  and, 
perhaps,  if  Empedodes,  whom  Aristotle  pronounces  a 
physiolo^t,  rather  than  a  /)(>e^  had  been  thus  excellent 
in  the  graces  of  style,  the  great  critic  would  have  pi 
upon  him  a  less  severe  sentence. 

It  may  be  observed  by  the  reader,  that  in  pursuing 
foregoing  train  of  reflectiona,  sight  has  been  lost  of  Hbnbt 
FiELDiNO:  but  it  never  was  intended  in  this  little  tracbi 
to  observe  the  rales  of  strict  biography.     Besides,  men 
genius,  like    the   arts    they  practise,  have  a    connectioaj 
with  each  other,  and  are  in  a  manner  linked  together  b^i 
certain  ties  of  affinity :  habent  f/mddam  commune  vincuium,  ■ 
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et  qxtagi  co^natioru  gvadam  inter  ss  amtinentur.  More- 
over, it  was  expedient,  for  the  true  delineation  of  an 
eminent  writer's  character,  to  remove  difficulties  out  of 
the  way,  and  to  explain  The  terms  of  art  wliich  critics 
make  use  of.  And  thus  having  sliewn  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  iNVKNTios,  we  may  now  arrive  at  a  juster  idea 
of  what  is  meant,  when  we  talk  of  an  author's  obniub. 

Hb  may  be  truly  stud  to  be  a  OBKHIB,  who  possesses  the 
leading  faculties  of  the  mind  in  their  vigour,  and  can  ex- 
ercise them  with  warmth  and  spirit  upon  whatever  subject 
he  chuses.  The  imagination  (in  order  to  form  a  writer  of 
eminence)  must,  in  particular,  be  very  quick  and  suscep- 
tible, or,  as  a  fine  poet  has  expressed  it,  it  must  be  feelingly 

I  alive  all  o'er,  that  it  may  receive  the  strongest  impressions 
either  from  the  objects  of  Nature,  the  works  of  art,  or  the 
actioas  and  manners  of  men  ;  for  it  is  in  proportion  as  this 
power  of  tlie  mind  is  wrought  upon,  that  the  author  feels 

■  in  his  own  breast  those  fine  sensations,  which  it  is  his 
business  to  impart  to  others,  and  that  he  is  able  to  describe 
things  in  so  lively  a  manner,  as  to  make  them,  as  it  were, 
present  to  us,  and  of  consequence  to  give  what  turn  he 

I  pleases  to  our  afiections.  The  jtdoment  also  must  be 
clear  and  strong,  that  the  proper  parts  of  a  story  or 
description  may  be  selected,  that  the  disposition  of  the 
various  members  of  a  work  may  be  such,  as  to  give  a  lucid 

ft  order  to  the  whole,  and  that  such  expression  may  be  made 
use  of,  as  shall  not  only  serve  to  convey  the  intended  ideas, 
but  shall  convey  them  forcibly,  and  with  that  decorum  of 
style,  which  the  art  of  composition  requires ;  so  that  sim- 
plicity shall  not  be  impoverished  into  meanness,  nor 
dignity  be  encumbered  with  a  load  of  finery,  and  affected 
ornament.  Invention  must  also  concur,  that  new  scenery 
may  be  opened  to  the  fancy,  or,  at  least,  that  new  lights 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  prospects  of  Nature ;  that  the 


sphere  of  our  ideas  may  be  enlai^d,  or  a  new  assemb! 
may  be  formed  of  them,  either  in  the  way  of  fable  or  iUus- 
tration  ;  so  that,  if  the  author  does  iK>t  disclose  orirriaal 
teaces  of  thinking,  by  presenting  to  us  objects  unseen 
before,  he  may  at  least  delight  by  the  novelty  of  their  com- 
bination, and  the  points  of  view  in  which  he  offers  them. 
The  power  of  the  mind,  moreover,  whicrh  exerts  itself  in 
what  Mr.  Locke  calls  ihe  association  of  ideas,  must  be 
quick,  vigorous,  and  warm,  because  it  is  from  thence  that 
language  receives  its  animated  figures,  its  bold  translation 
of  phrases  from  one  idea  to  another,  the  Verbum  ardent, 
the  glowing  metaphorical  expression,  which  constitutes 
the  richness  and  boldness  of  his  imagery  ;  and  from  thence 
likewise  springs  the  readiness  of  ennobling  a  sentiment  or 
description  with  the  pomp  of  subUme  comparison,  ofW 
striking  it  deeper  on  the  mind  by  the  aptness  of  witty  allu- 
sion. Perhaps,  what  we  call  genius,  might  be  still  more 
minutely  analysed;  but  these  are  its  principal  efficient 
qualities ;  and  in  proportion  as  these,  or  any  of  these,  shall 
be  found  deficient  in  an  author,  so  many  degrees  shall  he 
be  removed  from  the  first  rank  and  character  of  a  writer. 
To  bring  these  remarks  home  to  the  late  Mr.  Fielding,  an 
estimate  of  him  may  be  justly  formed,  by  enquiring  how- 
far  these  various  talents  may  be  attributed  to  him ;  or,  if 
he  failed  in  any,  what  that  faculty  was.  and  what  discount^ 
he  must  suffer  for  it.  But  though  it  would  appear,  per-^| 
haps,  that,  when  he  attained  that  period  of  life,  in  which. 
his  mind  was  come  to  its  full  growth,  he  enjoyed  every 
(me  of  these  qualifications,  in  great  strength  and  vigour  ; 
yet,  in  order  to  give  the  true  character  of  his  talents, 
mark  the  distinguishing  specific  qualities  of  his  genius^ 
we  must  look  into  the  temper  of  the  man,  and  see  what 
bias  it  gave  to  his  understanding^  for  when  abilities  are^ 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  several  men,  it  is^ 
the  peculiarity  of  habit  that  must  discriminate  them  from 
each  other. 
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A  LOVE  of  imitation  very  soon  prevailed  in  Mr.  Field-  [ 
ing's  mind.  My  Imitation,  the  reader  will  not  understand 
that  illegitimate  kind,  wliicb  consists  in  mimic^big  singu- 
larities of  person,  feature,  voice,  or  manner ;  but  that 
higher  species  of  representation,  wliieh  delights  in  just 
and  faithful  copies  of  human  life.  So  early  aa  when  he' 
waa  at  Leyden,  a  propensity  this  way  be^an  to  exert  its 
emotions,  and  even  made  some  efforts  towards  a  comedy, 
in  the  sketch  of  Don  Qulxotte  in  England.  When  be 
left  that  place,  and  settled  in  London,  a  variety  of 
cliarax:tLT8  could  not  fail  to  attract  his  notice,  and  of 
course  to  strengthen  his  favourite  inclination.  It  has 
been  already  observed  in  this  Essay  that  distress  and  dis- 
appointments betrayed  him  into  occasional  fits  of  peevish- 
ness and  satiric  liumour.  The  eagerness  of  creditors,  and 
the  fallacy  of  dissembling  friends,  would  for  a  while  sour 
his  temper;  his  feelings  were  acute,  and  naturally  fixed 
his  attention  to  those  objects  from  whence  his  uneasine&s 
sprung;  of  course  he  became,  very  early  in  life,  an 
observer  of  men  and  manners.  Shrewd  and  piercing  in 
his  discernment,  he  saw  the  latent  sources  of  human 
actions,  and  he  could  trace  the  various  incongruities  of 
oonduct  arising  from  them. 


I 


As  the  study  uf  Man  is  deliglitful  in  itself,  affording  a 
variety  of  discoveries,  and  particularly  interesting  to  the 
heart,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  feel  delight  from  it ; 
and  what  we  delight  in  soou  grows  into  an  habit.  The 
various  ruling  passions  of  men,  their  foibles,  their  oddities, 
and  their  humours,  engaged  his  attention;  and,  from 
these  principles,  he  loved  to  account  for  the  consequences 
which  appeared  jn  thpir  beliaviour.  The  inconsistencies 
that  flow  from  vanity,  from  affectation,  from  hypocrisy, 
from  pretended  friendship,  and,  in  short,  all  the  dissonant 
qualities,  which  arc  often  blended  together  by  the  folfies 
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of  men,  could  not  fail  to  strike  a  person  who  bad  so  fine 
a  ecnse  of  ridicule.  A  quick  perception  in  this  way, 
perhaps,  aflbrda  as  much  real  pleasure  as  the  exercise  of 
any  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  Bidiculous  is  predominant  through  all  our  Author's 
writings,  and  he  never  seems  so  happy  as  when  he~~is 
developing  a  character  made  up  of  motley  and  repugnant 
properties,  and  shews  you  a  man  of  specious  pretences, 
turnijjgout,  in  the  end,  the  yery  reverse  of  what  he  would 
appear.  To  search  out  and  to  describe  objects  of  thle 
kind,  seems  to  have  been  ihe  favourite  bent  of  Mr.  Field- 
ing's mind,  as  indeed  it  was  of  Theophrastus,  MoU^re, 
and  others ;  like  a  vortex  it  drew  in  all  his  faculties, 
-which  were  so  happily  employed  in  descriptions  of  the 
manners  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  must  be  pronouncea~an 
admirable  comic  genius. 

<  WHBif  I  call  our  Author  a  ooMic  obnius,  I  would  be 
'  understood  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  phrase ; 
implying  humorous  and  pleasant  imitation  of  men  and 
manners,  whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  fabulous  narratioa 
or  dramatic  composition.  In  the  former  species  of  writing 
lay  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Fielding,  but  in  dramatic  imita- 
tion he  must  be  allowed  to  fall  short  of  the  great  masters 
in  that  art;  and  how  this  hath  happened  to  a  cx)M10  ■ 
GBNitis,  to  one  eminently  possessed  of  the  talents  requisite 
m  the  humorous  provinces  of  the  drama,  will  appear,  at 
the  first  blush  of  the  question,  something  unaccountable. 
But  several  causes  concurred  to  produce  this  effect.  In 
the  first  place,  without  a  tincture  of  delicacy  runnirig 
through  an  entire  piece,  and  giving  to  good  sense  an  aiz 
of  urbanity  and  politeness,  it  appears  to  me  that  no 
comedy  will  ever  be  of  that  kind  which,  Horace  says, 
will  be  particularly  desired,  and  seen,  will  be  advertised 
again.  I  know  that  the  influence  of  a  favourite  performer 
may,  for  a  time,  uphold  a  middling  production,  but  when 
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a  WUks  leaves  the  stage  even  a  Sir  Barry  Wildair  will 
be  thrown  by  neglected.  The  idea  of  delicacy  in  writing 
I  find  80  well  explained  in  an  ingenious  essay  on  that 
subject,  now  on  the  tabic  before  me,  that  I  shall  tran- 
scribe the  passage.  '  Ddicacy^  says  this  polite  Author, '  ia 
'ffood  sense,  but  good  seme  refined,  which  produce  an, 

*  mviolahie  attachment  to  decorum  and  sanctity ^  as  well  as 
*el^anc$  f>/  manners^  with  a  dear  discernment  and  wami 

*  sensibility  of  whatever  is  pure,  regular^  and  polite ;  and, 

*  at  the  same  time,  an  abhorrence  of  whatever  is  gross, 

*  rustic,  or   impure ;  of  unnatural,    effeminate,   and   m^er- 

*  wrought  ornaments  of  every  land.  Tt  is,  in  short,  tfie 
'  Graceful  and  the  Beautiful^  added  to  the  Just  and  the 
'  Good.'  By  snatching  the  grace  here  defined  and  de- 
scribed, the  late  CoUey  Gibber  has  been  able,  in  a  few  of 
his  plays,  to  vie  with,  and  almost  outstrip,  the  greatest 
wits  of  this  coontry  ;  and  by  not  adverting  to  this  embel- 
lishment, this  liberal  air  of  expression,  if  I  may  so  cajl  it* 
Mr:  Fielding,  with  strong  observation  upon  life,  and. 
excellent  discernment  of  the  Humorous  and  the  Ridiculous, 
in  short,  with  a  great  couic  genius,  has  been  rather  un? 
successful  in  combdy.  There  seems  to  me  little  or  no 
room  to  doubt  but  that  thiB  want  of  refinement,  which  we 
here  complain  of,  was  principally  owing  to  the  wound- 
ings  which  every  fresh  disappointment  gave  him,  before 
he  ■  was  yet  well  disciplined  in  the  school  of  life,  and 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men  ;  for,  in  a  more  advanced 
period,  when  he  did  not  write  recentibita  odiis,  with  hia 
uneasiness  just  beginning  to  fester,  but  with  a  calmer  and 
more  dispassionate  temper,  we  perceive  him  giving  all 
the  graces  of  description  to  incidents  and  passions  which, 
in  his  youth,  he  would  have  dashed  out  with  a  rougher 
hand.  An  ingenious  writer,*  to  whom  we  have  jjready 
referred,  has  passed  a  judgment  upon  Ben.  Jonson,  which. 
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though  Fielding  did  not  attain  the  same  dramatic  emin-* 
enoe,  may  he  justly  applied   to  him.     *  His   taste    for 

*  ridicule  was  sirou}*,  but  indelicate,  which  made  hitn  not 

*  over-curious  in  the  choice  of  his  topics.  And,  lastly, 
*hi3  styk  in  picturing  hts  characters,  thotigh  masterly, 

*  was  without  that  elegance  of  hand  which  is  required 

*  to  correct  and  allay  the  force  of  so  bold  a  colouring. 
'  Thus,  the  bias  of  his  nature  leading  him  to  Plautus  rather 
'  than  Terence  for  his  model,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 

*  his  wit  is  too_  frequently  caustiCj  his  raillery_cpar8e,  and 
'  his  humour  excessive.'     Perhaps  the  asperity  of  Fielding's 
muse  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  practiceof  two  great 
wlis,  whohatl  fallen  into  the  same  vein  before  him,  I  mean 
Wycherley  and  (^mgrwe,  who  were,  in  general,  painters 
of  harsh  features,  attached  more  to  subjects  of  deformity 
than  grace ;  whose  drawings  of  women  are  ever  a  sort  of 
Harlot's  Proifre.s-i,  and  whose  men,  for  the  most  part,  lay^ 
violent  hands  upon  deeds  and  settlements,  and  generallj 
deserve  informaUons  in  the  King's  Bench.      These  t\ 
celebrated  writers  were  not  fond  of  copying  the  aihTable' 
part  of  human  life;  they  had  not  learned  the  secret 
giving  the  softer  graces  of  composition   to   their  tabli 
ture,  by  contrasting  the  Fair  and  Beautiful,  in  charactei 
and  manners,  to  .the_Viciaus  and  Irregular,  and  thereby 
rendering  their  pieces  more  exact  imitations  of  Nature, 

JBy  making  Congreve  his  model,  it  is  no  wonder  that  oi 
^Author  contracted  this  vicious  turn,  and  became  faultj^u 
that  part  of  his  art,  which  the  painters  would  call  DESiGSf 
In  hi^style,  he  derived  an  error  from  the  same  source  t^ 
he  sometimes  forgot  that  humour  and  ridicule  were  tbjf 
two  principal  ingredients  of  comedy ;  and,  Uke  his  mast«r, 
he  frequently  aimed  at  decorations  of  wit,  which  do  not 
appear  to  make  part  of  the  ground,  but  seem  rather  to 
embroidered  upon  it.    It  has  been  observed,*  that  tt 

*  Set  tlie  Adventurer. 
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pl&ys  of  Congrece  appear  not  to  be  Ug^maU  comediM,~\ 
but  utriags    of   repartees    and    sallies  of   tcit,   the    most  ( 
poiffiiant  and  polite,  indeed,  but  unnatural  and  Unplaced.  ) 
If  we    except    the    Old    Batekelor,    Foresight,    and    5"* 
Seanpson  Legend,  there  will  Ijardly,  perhaps,  be  found  a 
character  in  this  lively  writer  exempt  from  this  general 
censure.    Tim  frequent   surprises  of   allusioD,  and  the 
quickness  and  vivauity  of  those   sudden   turns,  whicli 
abound  in  Mr.  Congreve,  breaking  out  where  you  least 
expected  them,  as  if  a  train  of  wit  had  been  laid  all 
around,  put  one  in  mind  of  those  fire-works  in  a  water- 
juece,  which  used  formerly  to  be  played  off  at  Citper'a 
Gardens;  no  sooner  oue   tube,  charged    with   powder, 
raised  itself  above  the  surface,  and  vented  itself  in  rarious 
forms  and  evoluiions  of  fire,  but  instantly  another  and 
another  was  lighted  up ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators 
arose  from  seeing  secret  artificial  minra  blazing  out  of  an 
element,  in  which  such  a  raachinerj'  could  not  be  expected. 
The  same  kind  of  entertainment  our  Author  aimed  at  too 
frequently  in  his  comedies;  and  as  in  this  he  bore  a 
similitude     to     Wycherley     and    Congreve^    80    he    also 
frequently  resembled  them  in  the  indelicacy,  and  some- 
times  the    downright   obscenity,  oT  hia    raillery ;  a  vice 
introduced,  or  at  least  pampered,  by  the  wits  of  Charles     - 
II-;  the  dregs   of  it,  till   very  lately,   not   being   quite 
purged  away.     There  is  another  circumstance  respecting 
the  drama,  in  which  Fielding's  judgment  seems  to  have 
failed  him :  the   strength  of  his  genius  certainly  lay  iii 
fabulous  narration,  and  he  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
tha.1  some  incidents  of  a  story,  which  when  related,  may 
be  worked  up  into  a  <leal  of  pleasantry  and  humour,  are 
apt  when  thrown  into  action,  to  excite  sensations  incom- 
patible with  humour  and  ridicule.     I  will  venture  to  say, 
that,  if  he   had    resolved    to   shape  the   bu^ness  and 
characters  of  his  last  comedy  [The  Wedding  Dag)  into 
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the  form  of  a  novel,  there  is  not  one  scene  in  the  pic 
which,  in  his  hands,  would  not  have  been  very  susceptible 
of  ornament :  but,  as  they  tuv-  arranged  at  present  in 
dramatic  order,  there  are  few  of  them  from  which  the 
taste  and  good  sense  of  an  audience  ought  not,  with 
propriety,  to  revolt.  When  Vir^  is  preparing 
catastrophe  of  his  Dido,  the  critics  have  never  objected 
him,  that  he  describes  the  uurse,  with  a  motherly  and 
officious  care,  tottering  along  the  apartments : 


•ZUa  gradiun  atvdio  oeJtrabat  oihU. 


ath 

:  thef 
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But  woe  to  the  tragic  poet,  that  should  olfer  to  present 
same  circumstance  to  the  eve  of  an  audience !     The  Tom 

■ 

Jones  of  our  Author,  and  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage,  still 
continue  to  yield  universal  delight  to  their  respective 
readers ;  but  two  late  attempts  to  dramatize  them,  if  Xf 
may  eo  call  it,  hare  demonstrated  tliat  the  characters  and 
incidents  of  those  applauded  performances,  which,  when 
figured  to  us  by  the  imiiginaiion  only,  are  found  so  agree- 
able and  interesting,  lose  much  of  Uieii-  comic  force  and 
beauty,  when  they  we  attcmped  to  be  realised  to  ua  on 
the  stage.  There  are  objects  and  parta  of  Nature,  whlcIT 
the  rules  of  composition  will  allow  to  be  described, 
but  not  actually  to  be  produced  on  the  scene ;  because 
they  are  attendetl  with  some  concomitant  circumstances, 
whicli,  in  the  narrative,  are  overlooked,  but  when  shewn 
to  view  press  too  hardly  on_the _ mind^ jiid_b«cOTi< 
indelicate^ 

Stptiut  irriUint  ammot  dtmuta  ptr  aurtm 
QHam  qua  ttmt  oemiit  tubjtela  fidtlibua,  A  qua 
If**  mhi  tndiH  4pMfaUor.— 


To  these  causes  of  our  Author's  failure  in  the  provinc« 
of  the  drama,  may  be  added  that  sovereign  contempt  he  i 
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always  entertained  for  llie  understandings  of  tbe  generality 
of  mankind.     It  was  in  vain  to  teU  him,  that  a  particular 
scene  was  danperous,  on   account  of  its  coarseness,  or 
because  it  retarded  the  genera]. business.witliCticbleeflbrts 
of  Trit ;  he  doubted  the  discernment  of  his  auditors,  and 
8o  thought  himself  secured  by  their  stupidity,  if  not  by 
his  own  humour  and    vivacity       A  very   remarkable 
instance  of  this  disposition  appeared,  when  the  comedy  of 
the  Wedding  Day  was  put  into  rehearsal.     An  actor  who 
was  principally  concerned  in  the  piece,  and,  though  young, 
was  then,  by  the  advantage  of  happy  requisites,  an  early 
favourite  of  the  Public,  told  Mr.  Fielding  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  audience  would  make  free  with  him  in  a 
particular  passage  ;  adding,  that  a  repulse  might  so  flurry 
his  spirits  as  to  disconcert  liim  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and    therefore  begged    that  it    might  be  omitted.     *  No, 
'  d — nm  'era,'  repUed  the  bard,  *  if  the  scene  is  not  a  good 
*  one,  let  them  find  that  out.'     Accordingly  the  play  was 
"brought  on  without  alteration,  and,  just  as  had  been  fore- 
seen, the  disapprobation  of  the  house  was  provoked  at  the 
passage  before  objected  to ;   and  the  performer,  alarmed 
and  uneasy  at  the  hisses  he  had  met  with,  retired  into  Che 
green-room,  where  the  Author  was  indulging  his  genius, 
and  solacing  himself  with  a  bottle  of  champaigne.     He 
had  by  this  time  drank  pretty  plentifully ;  and  cocking 
hie  eye  at  the  actor,  with  streams  of  tobacco  trickling 
down  from  the  comer  of  his  mouth, '  What's  the  matter^ 
'  Garrick  f  '  says  he,  *  what  are  they  hissing  now  ? '     '  Why 
'  the  scene  that  I  begged  you  to  retrench  ;  I  knew  it  would 

*  not  do ;  and  they  have  so  frightened  me,  that  I  shall  not 

*  be  able  to  collect  myself  again  the  whole  night.'     '  Oh  1 
'damn  'em,'  replies  the  Author, '  tfiey  havb  found  it  mO, 


Ir  we  add  to  the  foregoing  remarks  an  observation  of 
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his  own,  namely,  that  he  left  off  writing  for  the  st&gej' 
when  he  ought  to  have  begun ;  and  together  with  tEs, 
consider  his  extreme  hurry  ahcTdispatch,  we  shall  be  able 
fully  to  account  for  his  not  bearuig  a  more  distinguished 
place  in  the  rank  of  dramatic  writers.  It  is  apparent 
that,  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  his  genius,  there 
was  no  defect,  but  some  faculty  or  other  was  suffered  lo 
lie  dormant,  and  th«  rest  of  course  were  exerted  with  less 
efficacy :  at  one  time  we  see  hia.  wit  superseding  all  his 
other  talents ;  at  another,  his  inrention  runs  riot,  and 
miUtiplies  incidents  and  characters  in  a  manner  repugnant 
to  all  the  received  laws  of  the  drama.  Generally  his 
judgment  wa8_very  llule  coiwmlted.  And,  indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  r  ^^'il^^  lie  had  contracted  to  bring 
on  a  play,  or  a  farce,  it  is  well  known,  by  many  of  hid 
friends  now  living,  that  he  would  go  home  rather  late 
from  a  tavern,  and  would,  the  next  morning,  dehver  a 
scene  to  the  players,  written  upon  the  papers  which  had 
wrapped  the  tobacco,  in  which  he  so  much  delighted.       d 


'v. 


NoTwiTESTAXDiNO  the  inaccuracles,  which  have  arisen 
from  this  method  of  proceeding,  there  is  not  a  play,  in 
the  whole  collection,  which  is  not  remarkable  for  some 
degree  of  merit,  very  striking  in  its  kind ;  in  general, 
there  prevails  a  fine  idea  of  character ;  occasionally,  we 
see  the  true  Comic,  both  of.  situation  and  sentimelrt.;  and 
always  we  find  a  strong  knowledge  of  life,  delivered 
indeed  with  a  caustic  wit,  but  often  2ested  with  fine  in- 
fusions of  the  Ridiculous :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
plays  and  farces  of  our  Author  are  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  this  general  edition  of  his  works ;  and  the  reader,  who 
peruses  them  attentively,  will  not  only  carry  away  with  him 
many  useful  discoveries  of  the  foibles,  affectations,  and 
humoarv  of  mankind,  but  will  also  agree  with  me,  that 
inferior  productions  arc  now  successful  upon  the  stage. 
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As  it  wasjhe^Iot  ^f^  Henr3' _EMding_  to  write  always 
witli_a  vifew  to  profit  it  cannot  but  mortify  a  benevolent 
mind  to  perceive,  from  our  Author's  own  account  (for  he 
is  generally  honest  enough  to  tell  tlie  reception  his  pienes 
m«t  with),  that  he  derived  but  small  aids  towards  liis  sub- 
ustence  from  the  treasurer  of  the  playhouse.  One  of  hia 
farces  he  has  printed,  as  it  was  damned  at  the  Theatre 
Boyal  in  Drury-Lane  ;  and  that  he  might  be  more  geiterowt 
to  hia  enemies  than  they  were  willing  to  be  to  him,  he 
informs  them,  in  the  general  preface  to  his  Miscellanies, 
that  for  the  Wedding  Day^  though  acted  six  nights,  lus 
profits  from  the  house  did  not  exceed  fifty  pounds.  A 
Jate  not  much  better  attended  Mm  in  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions ;  but  the  severity  of  the  Public,  and  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  met  with  a  noble  alleviation  from  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  John  Duke  of 
Argj'le,  the  late  Duke  of  Roxborough,  and  many  persons 
(J  distinguished  rank  and  character ;  among  whom  may 
be  numbered  the  present  Lord  Lyttleton,  whose  friendship 
to  our  Author  softened  the  rigour  of  his  misfortunes, 
while  he  lived,  and  exerted  itself  towards  hia  memory, 
vhen  he  was  no  more,  by  taking  pains  to  clear  up  impu- 
tations of  a  particular  kind,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
against  his  character.* 

Mi.  Fielding  had  not  been  long  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
when  he  married  Miss  Craddock,  a  beauty  from  Salisbury. 
About  that  time,  his  mother  dying,  a  moderate  estate,  at 
Stower,  in  Dorsetshire,  devolved  to  him.  To  that  place  he 
retired  with  bis  wife,  on  whom  he  doated,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  l»d  adieu  to  all  the  follies  and  intemperances  to 
which  he  had  addicted  himself  in  the  career  of  a  town- 
life.      But  unfortunately  a  kind  of  family-pride  here 


*  Lord  Littleton  died  in  1778. 
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guned  an  a««endant  over  him ;  and  he  began  immedi 
ately  to  vie  in  splendour  with  the  neighbouring  coun 
*8quire8.     With  an  estate  not  much  above  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  his  wife's  forlune,  which  did  not 
esceed  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  he  encumbered  himself 
with  a  lai^e  retinue  of  servants,  all  clad  in  costly  yellow 
liveries.*     For  their  master's  honour,  these  people  couldj 
not  descend  so  low  as  to  be  careful  in  their  apparel,  bu 
in  a  month  or  two,  were  unfit  to  be  seen ;  the  'squire's 
dignity  required  that  they  should  be  new-equipped;  and 
his  chief  pleasure   consisting  in  society   and  convivial 
mirth,  hospitality  threw  open  his  doors,  and  in  leas  than^ 
three  years,  entertainments,  hounds  and  horses  entirely^ 
devoured  a  Uttle  patrimony,  which,  had  it  been  managed 
with  economy,  might  have  secured  to  him  a  state  of  inde 
pendence  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe ;  and,  with  independeno 
a  thing  still  more  valuable,  a  character  free  from  thi 
interpretations,  which  the  severity  of  mankind  generally 
puts  upon  the  actions  of  a  man,  whose  imprudences  have 
led  him  into  difficulties :  for,  when  once  it  is  the  fashion 
to  condemn  a  character  in  the  gross,  few  are  willing  to 
distinguish  between  the  impulses  of  necessity,   and  thftS 
inclinations  of  the  heart.    Senaible  of  the  disagreeabie 
situation  be  had  now  reduced  himself  to,  our  Author  imr  — 
mediately  determined   to  exert  his  best   endeavours  tof 
recover,  what  he  had  wantonly  thrown  away,  a  decent 
competence ;  and,  being  then  about  tliirty  years  of  age, 
be  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.    The  friend- 
ships he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  and,  indeed, 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  the  gentlemen  of 
that  profession  in  general,  and  particularly  from  somej 

*  Fielding  has  ingoniouatj  incorporated  thia  pie&e  at  folly  in  his 
ATnelia,  Book  m.  Chap,  12.  Booth,  with  r&spact  to  imprudenoe  anS 
conjugal  afr«ctioD,  wiis  Henry  Fi^^IJing,  and  RiohaidsoQ  asB«rU  titoi 
Amelia  vae  tho  first  Mrs.  Fioldiag.    0. 
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who  have  since  risen  to  be  the  first  ornaments  of  the  law, 
will  for  ever  do  honour  to  his  memory.  His  application, 
while  he  was  a  student  in  tlie  Temple,  was  remarkably 
intense ;  and  though  it  happened  that  the  early  taste  he 
hail  taken  of  pleasure  would  occasionally  return  upon 
him,  and  conspire  with  his  spirit  and  rivacity  to  carry 
him  into  the  wild  enjoyments  of  the  town,  yet  it  WM 
partioularin  him.  that,  amidst  all  his  dissipations,  nothing 
could  suppress  the  thirst  he  had  for  knowledge,  and  the 
delight  he  felt  in  reading ;  and  this  prevailed  in  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  has  been  frequently  known,  by  his 
intimates,  to  retire  late  at  night  from  a  tavern  to  hia 
chambers,  and  there  read,  and  make  extracts  from,  the 
most  abstruse  authors,  for  several  hours  before  he  went  to 
bed  ;  so  powerful  were  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  and 
the  activity  of  his  mind.  A  parody  on  what  Paterculua 
says  oS Scipio  might  justly  be  applied  to  Henry  Fielding: 
always  over  a  social  bottle  or  a  book,  he  enured  his  body 
Co  the  dangers  of  intemperance,  and  exercised  his  mind 
vith  studies :  semperqxie  inter  arma  ac  studia  veTsatit8f 
out  corpus  periodic,  atU  animum  disciplinis  exermit. 
After  the  customary  time  of  probation  at  the  Temple,  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  was  allowed  to  have  carried 
with  him  to  Westminster  Hall  no  incompetent  share  of 
learning.  He  attended  with  punctual  assiduity,  both  in 
term-time  and  on  the  Western  circuit,  as  long  as  hia 
health  permitted  him ;  but  the  gout  soon  began  to  make 
such  assaults  upon  him,  as  rendered  it  Impossible  for  him 
to  be  as  constant  at  the  bar  as  the  laboriousness  of  his 
profession  required :  he  could  only  now  follow  the  law 
by  snatches,  at  such  intervals  as  were  free  from  indis- 
position ;  which  could  not  but  be  a  dispiriting  circum- 
stance, as  he  saw  himself  at  once  disabled  from  ever 
lising  to  the  eminence  he  aspired  to.*  However,  under 
*  The  g«otlemen  of  the  Weatem  circuit  h&va  a  (mdlLion  oonceming 
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the  severities  of  pain  aiul  want,  he  still  pursued  his  re- 
genrches  with  an  eagerness  of  curiosity  )>eculiar  to  him ; 
and  though  it  is  wittily  remarked  by  Wycherley,  that 
Apolh  and  Litdeton  seldom  meet  in  the  same  brain, 
yet  Mr.  Fielding  is  allowed  to  have  acquired  a  re- 
spectable share  of  jurisprudence,  and,  in  some  particula^B 
branches,  he  is  said  to  have  arisen  to  a  great  degrcG 
of  eminence ;  more  especially  in  crown  law,  as  may 
be  judged  by  his  leaving  two  volumes  in  folio  upon 
that  subject.  This  work  remains  still  unpublished 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Sir  John  Fielding ; 
and  by  him  I  am  informed,  that  it  is  deemed  perfect  in 
some  parts.  It  will  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  great 
force  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  if  we  consider  him  pursuing 
so  arduous  a  study  under  the  exigences  of  family  distress ; 
with  a  wife  and  children  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  looking 
up  to  him  for  subsistence  *,  with  a  Ixnly  lacerated  with  the 
acutesi  pains  ;  and  with  a  mind  distracted  by  a  thousand 
avocations;  and  obliged,  for  immediate  supply,  to  produce, 
almost  extempore,  a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  news- 
paper. A  large  number  of  fugitive  political  tracts,  which 
had  their  value  when  the  incidents  were  actually  passing 
on  the  great  scene  of  business,  camo  from  his  pen :  tbo 
periodical  paper,  called  the  Champion,  owing  its  chief 
support  to  his  abilities ;  and  though  his  essays,  in  that 
collection,  cannot  now  be  so  ascertained,  as  to  perpetuate 
them  in  this  edition  of  his  works,  yet  the  reputation 

FiBLciNo,  which,  though  Domowhat  inoonriatont  with  tho  a«coimt 
that  "hix.  Mnrpfajr  b&s  given  of  him,  yet  is  perf&ctly  tgreeablfi  to 
the  idea  gcnoroll^-  cotcrtAinetl  of  his  hnmoar  and  character.  Having 
attind^d  the  judges  two  or  thr^e  ycnrs  without  tho  lo&at  pro^Mt  of 
raoeui,  be  published  proposals  for  &  ii«w  Uw-book :  which  being 
circulated  round  tb«  eounta?,  the  Touog  bairistei  WM,  ak  tbo  onsoing 
MsiEee,  loaded  with  briefs  at  every  town  od  the  mrcnit. — Bat  his 
pnotioe  (hos  suddenly  iQcruoscd,  almost  aa  Boddenly  doolined.  Ann. 
ficeii.1768.    C. 
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arising  to  him  at  the  time  of  publication,  was  not  incon- 
siderable.* It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  wrote  much 
poetry :  with  such  talents  as  he  possessed,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  he  was  unqualified  to  acquit  hinisi?If  handsomely 
in  that  art;  but  correct  versification  probably  required 
I  more  pains  and  time  than  Im  exigences  vould  allow.  In 
the  preface  to  his  Miscellanies,  he  tells  us,  that  his  poet- 
ical pieces  were  mostly  written  when  he  was  ven,-  young, 
and  were  the  produclions  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
head.  Ue  adds,  that  this  branch  of  writing  is  what  he 
very  little  pretended  to,  and  waa  verj-  little  his  pursuit. 
Accordingly,  out  of  this  edition,  which  is  intended  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  pieces  more  highly  finished  than  works  of 
mere  amusement  generally  are,  his  verses  are  all  dis- 
carded :  but  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in  this  way,  it  is 
judged  proper  to  preserve,  in  this  Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Genius,  one  short  piece,  which  the  reader  will  not  find 
nnentertaining. 

*  RaJpb  Eucceoded  Fielding  in  carrTing  on  this  paper,  but  nono  of 
the  Eawys  were  republisbed  except  two  volumes,  including  the  period 
when  fielding  was  the  prinoipnl  author.  Bome  of  thorn  luigbt,  I 
tbinV.  be  attributed  to  Fielding,  from  internal  eridencd,  but  they 
vould  add  little  to  bis  fame.    C. 
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TO  TIU    UUST  aOK.  SIB  BOSKBT  1TAUVLI. 


While  at  the  helm  of  state  you  ride. 
Our  nation's  en^-y  and  its  pride; 
While  foreign  courts  with  wonder  gaze. 
And  curse  those  councils  which  tliey  praise  ; 
Would  you  not  wonder,  Sir,  to  view 
Your  bard  a  greater  man  than  you  ? 
Winch  that  he  is,  you  cannot  doubt. 
When  you  have  read  the  sequel  out. 

You  know,  great  Sir,  that  ancient  fellows. 
Philosophers,  and  such  folks,  tell  us 
No  great  analogy  between 
Greatness  and  hajipiiiess  is  seen. 
If  then,  as  it  might  follow  straight, 
Wretched  to  be,  is  to  be  great ; 
Forbid  it,  Gods,  that  you  should  try 
What  'tis  to  be  so  great  as  1 1 

The  family  that  dines  the  latest, 
Is  in  our  street  esieem'd  the  greatest ; 
But  latest  hours  must  surely  fall 
Tore  him,  who  never  dines  at  all. 

Your  taste  in  architect,  you  know. 
Hath  been  admir'd  by  friend  and  foe ; 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castle* — in  the  air  P 

We're  often  taught,  it  doth  behove  us 
To  think  those  greater,  whoVe  above  us; 
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Another  instance  of  my  glory, 
Who  live  above  you,  twice  two  story  ; 
And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whoie  street  of  Arlington.* 

Greatness  by  poets  still  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted  : 
This  too  doth  in  my  favour  speak : 
Your  levee  is  but  twice  a  week : 
From  mine  I  can  exclude  but  one  day, 
My  door  is  quiet  on  a  Sunday. 

Nor,  in  the  maimer  of  attendance. 
Doth  your  great  bard  claim  less  ascendance. 
Familiar  you  to  admiration 
May  be  approach'd  by  all  the  nation ; 
While  I,  like  the  Mogul  in  IndOy 
Am  never  seen  but  at  my  window. 
If  with  my  greatness  you're  offended. 
The  faidt  is  easily  amended  ; 
For  1*11  come  down,  with  wond'rous  ease, 
Into  whatever  ^/ace  you  please. 

Tm  not  ambitious  ;  little  matters 
Will  serve  us  great,  but  humble  creatures. 
Suppose  a  secretary  o'  this  isle. 
Just  to  be  doing  with  a  while ; 
Admiral,  gen'ral,  judge,  or  bishop : 
Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dish  up. 
If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 
Should  call  me  to  negociation, 
Tuscan  and  French  are  in  my  head, 
Latin  I  writ*,  and  Greek — I  read. 

*  Whoi«  Sir  Bobort  WalpolQ  Uvea. 
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If  you  should  ask,  what  pleases  best 
To  get  the  most,  and  do  the  least. 
What  fittest  for  ? — You  know,  I'm  sure ; 
Tm  fittest  for a  «»«-«*«.* 

Thib  piece,  it  appears,  was  written  in  the  year  1730 
and  it  shews  at  once  our  Author's  early  acquaintance  with 
distress,  and  the  firmness  of  mind  which  he  supported 
under  it.  Of  his  other  works  (I  mean  such  as  were  written 
before  his  genius  was  come  to  its  full  growth)  an  account 
will  naturally  be  expected  in  this  place ;  and  fortunately 
he  has  spoken  of  them  himself,  in  the  discourse  prefixed 
to  his  Miscellanies  (which  is  not  reprinted  in  the  body  of 
this  edition),  in  terms  so  modest  and  sensible,  that  I  am 
sure  the  reader  will  dispense  with  any  other  criticism 
or  analysis  of  them. 

*  The  Essay  on  Conversation,'  says  Mr.  Kelding,  *  was 
designed  to  ridicule  out  of  society  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious evils  which  attends  it,  viz.  pampering  the  gross 
appetites  of  selfishness  and  ill-nature,  with  the  shame 
and  disquietude  of  others ;  whereas  true  good-breeding 
consists  in  contributing  to  the  satisfaction  and  happiness 
of  all  about  us. 

'The  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Characters  of 
Men  exposes  a  second  great  evil,  namely,  hypocrisy ;  the 
bane  of  all  virtue,  morality,  and  goodness ;  and  may  serve 
to  arm  the  honest,  undesigning,  open-hearted  man,  who 
is  generally  the  prey  of  this  monster,  against  it.' 

■  For  iastanoe  :  whenron  nshly  think 
No  Bhjmer  con  like  Welsted  suok, 

*  Swift's  notioe  of  Fielding  as  a  poet,  ib  introdnoed  here  for  the  Bake 
of  Pr.  Wharton's  reflwtioa,  which  may  he  extended  to  all  who  fiarm 
haat;  opinioni. 
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TnB  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  NMt,  il  should 
aeem,  provoked  Oie  dull,  short-sighted,  and  maligoant 
enemies  of  our  Author  to  charge  him  with  au  intention 
to  subvert  the  settled  notions  of  mankind  in  philosophy 
and  reli{;ion,  for  he  assures  us,  in  form,  that  he  did  not 
intend,  iu  this  allegorical  piece,  *  to  oppose  any  prevailing 
'  system,  or  to  erect  a  new  one  of  his  own.  With  greater 
*jti8tice,'  he  adds,  'that  he  might  be  arraigned  of  igno- 
rance for  having,  in  the  relation  which  he  has  put  into 

*  the  mouth  oi  Jtdiati,  whom  they  call  the  Apostate,  done 
*many  violences  to  history,  and  mixed  truth  and  false* 
'  hootl  with  much  freedom.  But  he  professed  fiction,  and 
'though  he  chose  some  facts  out  of  hi!^tory  to  embellish 
'his  work,  and  fix  a  chronology  to  it,  he  has  not,  how- 
'  ever,  confined  himself  to  nice  exactness,  having  often 

*  ante-dated,  and  sometimes  post-dated,  the  matter  which 

*  he  found  in  the  Spanish  lustorj-,  and  transplanted  into 
'  his  work.'  The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of  true 
humour  in  many  passages  of  this  production ;  and  the 
surprise  with  which  he  has  made  Mr.  Addison  hear  of 
the  EUusinian  MysUries,  in  the  sixth  -3ineid,  is  a  well- 
turned  compliment  to  the  learned  author,  who  has,  with 
so  much  elegance  and  ability,  traced  out  the  analogy 
between  Virgils  system  and  those  memorable  rites-f 

*  '  Li(U«  did  Swift  imagine,*  sa>ys  Pr.  Whartont  <  that  this  vety 

*  Fiilding  iroald  horoartcr  oqnel  him  in  vorks  ot  homour,  and  ozeol 
'  him  in  drawing  and  sapporting  obaracters,  and  in  the  arlfal  conduct 
'and  plan  of  a  Comic  £pop^.'  It  appears  by  Richardson's  Corros- 
poodcnce,  that  he  and  Aaron  Hill  c&jolod  esch  other  Into  an  opinion 
that  Pope  and  Fielding  would  soon  be  known  no  tnore  I     C. 

t  Aft«r  all,  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  wha,t  ?ilr.  Fielding's  real 
4«sign  vas  in  UiIb  work,  which  breidig  off  abruptly,  either  from  want 
VOL.  1.  X 
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With  regard  to  the  History  of  Jonathan  WUd,  his 
design,  he  tells  us,  was  not  '  to  enter  the  lists  with  that 

*  excellent    historian,  who,  from  authentic  papers  and 

*  records,  &c.,  hath  given  bo  satisfactory  an  account  of 

*  this  great  man,  nor  yet  to  contend  with  the  memoirs  of 
*the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  which  generally  contain  a 

*  more  particular  relation  of  what  the  heroes  are  to  suffer 
'  in  the  next  world,  than  of  what  they  did  in  this.      The 

*  History  of  Jonathan  Wild  is  rather  a  narrative  of  such 

*  actions  as  he  might  have  performed,  or  would,  or  should 
'  have  performed,  than  what  he  really  did,  and  may  in 
'  reality  as  well  suit  any  other  such  great  map  as  the 
'  person  himself  whose  name  it  bears.      As  it  is  not  a 

*  very  faithful  portrait  of  Jonathan  WUd,  so  neither  is  it 

*  intended  to  represent  the  features  of  any  other  person ; 

*  roguery,  and  not  a  rogue,  is  the  subject ;  so  that  any 
'  particular    application  will  be  imfair    in   the    reader, 

*  especially  if  he  knows  much  of  the  great  world,  since  he 
'  must  then  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one  on  whom 
'  he  can  fix  the  resemblance.' 

Oca  Author  proceeds  to  give  a  further  account  of  this 
work  in  a  strain  which  shews,  however  conversant  he 
might  be  in  the  characters  of  men,  that  he  did  not  suffer 
a  gloomy  misanthropy  to  take  possession  of  him,  as  to 
make  liim  entertain  depreciating  ideas  of  mankind  in 
general,  without  exceptions  in  favour  -of  a  great  part  of 
the  species.  Though  the  passage  be  long  I  shidl  here 
•transcribe  it,  as  it  will  prove  subservient  to  two  purposes'; 
it  will  throw  a  proper  light  upon  the  History  of  Jonathatt 
Wildy  and  it  will  do  honour  to  Mr.  Fielding's  sentiments. 

*  I  solemnly  protest,*  says  he,  '  that  I  do  by  no  means 

*  intend,  in  the  character  of  my  hero,  to  represent  human 

of  moterula,  or  a  wish  to  convey  his  satire  in  some  more  regular 
form..  G. 
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*  nature  in  general,  such  insiimaiions  must  he  attended 

*  with  very  dreadful  conclusions :  nor  do  I  see  any  other 

*  tendency  they  can  naturally  liave  but  to  encourage  and 
'sooth  men  in  their  villanies,  and  to  make  every  well- 
-disposed man  disclaim  lus  owrt  species,  and  curse  the 
'  hour  of  his  birth  into  such  a  society.  For  my  jtart,  I 
'understand  those  writers  who  describe  human  nature  in 
'  this  depraved  character,  as  speaking  only  of  such  persons 
'as  Wild  and  his  gari<j ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  justly 
'inferred  that  they  do  not  6nd  in  their  own  bosoms  any 

*  deviation  from  the  generaJ  rule.     Luleed  it  would  be  an 

*  insuflerable  vanity  in  them  to  conceive  themselves  as 
*the  only  exception  to  it.  But  without  considering  Ncw- 
*giue  as  no  other  than  human  nature  with  its  mask  off, 
'which  some  very  shameless  writers  have  done,  I  think 
'we  may  be  excused  for  suspecting  that  the  splendid 
'palaces  of  the  great  are  often  no  other  than  Newgate 
'  with  the  mask  on ;  nor  do  I  know  any  thing  whicli  can 
'raise  an  honest  man's  indignation  higher  than  that  the 
'same  morals  should  be  in  one  place  attended  with  all 
'imaginable  misery  and  infamy,  and  in  the  other  \vith 
'the  highest  luxury  and  honour.  Let  any  impartial  man 
'b  bis  senses  be  asked  for  which  of  these  two  places  a 
'composition  of  cruelty,  lust,  avarice,  rapine,  insolence, 
'hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  treachery,  is  best  fitted?  Surely 
'  his  answer  must  be  certain  and  immediate ;  and  yet  I 
'  am  afraid  all  these  ingredients,  glossed  over  with  wealth 
'  and  a  title,  have  been  treated  with  the  highest  respect 
'and  veneration  in  the  one,  while  one  or  two  of  them 
'have  been  condemned  to  the  gallows  in  the  other.  If 
'there  are,  then,  any  men  of  such  morals,  who  dare  call 
'  tbemselvea  great,  and  are  so  reputed,  or  called,  at  least 
'  by  the  deceived  multitude,  surely  a  little  private  censure 
'  l^'  the  few  is  a  very  moderate  tax  for  them  to  pay,  pro- 

*  vided  no  more  was  to  be  demanded  ;   but  however  the 
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'  glare  of  riches  and  awe  of  title  may  dazzle  and  terrify 
'  the  vulgar,  nay,  however  Ijypocrisy  may  deceive    the 
'more  disceriUDg,  there  is  still  a  judge  in  every  mai]^| 
''breast,  which  none  can  cheat  or  corrupt,  though,  per 
'  haps,  it  is  the  only  uncorrupt  thing  about  him. 
'jet,  inflexible  and   honest   as   this  judge   is  (howe^i 
'  polluted  the  beiicli  be  on  which  he  sits),  no  man  ci 
'  in   my  opinion,  enjoy  any  applause  which   is  not 
'  judged  to  be  his  due.     Nothing  seems  to  be  more  pre- 
'  posterous,  than  that,  white  the  way  to  true  honour  lies 
'  so  open  and  plain,  men  should  seek  faults  by  euch  per- 
'  verse  and  rugged  patha ;  that,  while  it  is  so  easy,  and 
'  safe,  and  truly  honourable  to  be  good,  men  should  wade 
'  through  difficulty  and  danger,  and  real  infamy,  to  be 
'  tp-iaty  or,  to  use  a  synonimous  word,  villains.    Nor  hath, 
'goodness   less   advantage,  in  the  article   of  pleasures, 
than  of  honour,  over  this  kind  of  greatness.     Tlie  same 
righteous  judge  always  annexes  a  bitter  anxiety  to  the 
purchase  of  guilt,  whilst  it  adds  double  sweetness  to  the 
enjoyTneuts  of  innocence  and  virtue ;  for  fear,  which,  all 
the  wise  agree,  is  the  niosl  wretched  of  liuman  evils,  is, 
in  some  degree,  always  attending  the  former,  and  never 
can,  in  any  manner,  molest  the  happiness  of  the  latter. 
This  is  the  doctrine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate in  this  histor}';  confining  myself,  at  the  same 
time,  within  the  rules  of  probability  :  for,  except  in  one 
chapter,  which  is  meant  as  a  burlesque  on  tlie  extrava- 
gant account  of  travellers,  I  believe   I  have  not   ex- 
ceeded it.     And  though,  perhaps,  it  sometimes  happens, 
contrary  to  the  instances  I  have  given,  that  the  villain 
succeeds  in  his  pursuit,  and  acquires  some  tranubory, 
imperfect  honour  or  pleasure  to  himself  for  his  iniquity; 
yet,  I   believe,  he  oftener   shares  the  fate  of  Joiuithan 
WUdy  and  sufTers  the  punishment,  without  obtaining  the 
reward.     As  I  believe  it  is  not  easy  to  teacli  a  more 
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*  useful  lesson  than  this,  if  I  have  been  able  to  add  the 

*  Pleasant  to  it,  I  might  flatter  myself  with  having  car- 
•ried  every  point.  But,  perhaps  some  apologj'  may  be 
'  required  of  me,  for  having  used  the  word  greatness^  to 

*  which  tlie  world  has  annexed  such  honourable  ideas,  in 

*  so  disgraceful  and  contemptuous  a  light.     Now  if  the 

*  fact  be,  that  the  greatness,  which  is  commonly  worship 

*  ped,  is  really  of  that  kind,  which  I  have  here  represented, 

*  the  fault  seems  rather  to  lie  in  those,  who  have  ascribwl 

*  to  it  those  honours,  to  which  it  hath  not,  in  reality,  the 

*  least  claim.     The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  we  often  con- 

*  found  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  greatness  together,  or 

*  rather  include  the  former  in  our  idea  of  the  latter.     If 

*  this  be  so,  it  is  surely  a  great  error,  and  no  less  than  a 

*  mistake  of  the  capacity  for   the  will.      In  reality  no 

*  qualities  can   be  more   distinct :    for  as  it  cannot  be 

*  doubted,  but  that  benevolence,  honour,  honesty,  and 
'  chanty,  make  a  good  man ;  and  that  parts  and  courage 
'  are  the  efficient  qualities  of  a  great  man ;  so  it  must  be 

*  ocHifessed,  that  the  ingredients  which  compose  tlie  former 

*  of  these  characters,  bear  no  analogy  to,  nor  dependence 

*  on,  those  which  constitute  the  latter.  A  man  may 
'therefore  be  great,  without  being  good,  or  good,  without 
•being  great.    However,  though  the  one  bear  no  necessary 

*  dependence  on  the  other,  neither  is  there  any  absolute 

*  repugnancy  among  ibera,  which  may  totally  preven  t 
'their  union;  so  that  they  may,  though  not  of  necessity, 

*  assemble  in  the  same  mind,  as  they  actually  did,  and  all 
'  in  the  highest  degree,  in  those  of  Socrates  and  Bruhis ; 
'  and,  perhaps,  in  some  among  us.     I  at  least  know  one, 

*  to  whom  Nature  could  have  added  no  one  great  or  good 
'  quality,  more  than  she  hath  bestowed  on  him.    Here 

*  then  appear  three  distinct  characters ;  the  ffreaty  the 
''good,  and  ^e  great  and  good.  The  last  of  these  is  the 
•true  Sublime  in  human  nature;  that  elevation,  by  which 
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the  soul  of  man,  raising  and  extending  itself  above  the 
order  of  this  creation,  and  brightened  with  a  certain 
ray  of  divinity,  looks  down  on  the  condition  of  mortals. 
This  is  indeed  a  glorious  object,  on  which  we  can  never 
gaze  with  too  much  praise  and  admiration.     A  perfect 
work !  the  Iliad  of  Nature !  ravishing  and  astonishing, 
and  which  &t  once   fills   us  with  love,  with  wonder,  fl 
and  delight.     The  second  falls  greatly  short  of  this  per- 
fection, and  yet  hath  its  merit.     Our  wonder  ceasea; 
our  delight  is  lessened ;  but  our  love  remains :  of  which 
passion  goodness  bath  always  appeared  to  me  the  only 
true  and  proper  object.     On  tliig  head,  it  may  be  proper 
'  to  ob8er^'e,  that  I  do  not  conceive  my  good  man  to  be 
'  absolutely  a  fool  or  a  coward ;  but  that  he  often  partake? 
'  too  little  of  parts  or  courage,  to  have  any  pretension  to 
■  greatness.     Now  as  to  that  greatness,  which  is  totally 
'  devoid  of  goodness,  it.  seems  to  me  in  nature  to  resemble 
'  the  false  sublime  in  poetry ;  where  bombast  is,  by  the 
'  ignorant  and  ill-judging  vulgar,  often  mistaken  for  solid  d 
'  wit  and  eloquence,  whilst  it  is  in  effect  the  very  reverse. 
'  Thus  pride,  ostentation,  insolence,  cruelty  and  every  kind 
'  of  villany,  &re  often  construed  into  true  greatness  of 
'mind,  in  which  we  always  include  an  idea  of  gootlness. 
'  This  homhast  greatness,  then,  is  the  character  1  intend  to 
'expose;    and  the  more  tliia  prevails  in,  and  deceives  the 
'  world,  taking  to  itself  not  only  riches  and  power,  but 
'often  honour,  or  at  least  the  shadow  of  it,  the  more 
'  necessary  it  is  to  strip  the  monster  of  these  false  colours, 
'  and  shew  it  in  its  native  deformity ;  for,  by  auSering  vice 
'  to  possess  the  reward  of  virtue,  we  do  a  double  injury  to 
'  society,  by  encouraging  the  former,  and  taking  away  the  i 

*  chief  incentive  to  the  latter.     Nay,  though  it  is,  I  believe, 

*  impossible  to  give  vice  a  true  relish  of  honour  and  glory, 
'  or,  though  we  give  It  riches  and  power,  to  give  it  the  J 

*  enjoyment  of  them;    yet  it  contaminates  the  food  ifc< 
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*  cauuot  taste ;    and  sullies  the  robe,  whiuh  ueither  fits 
HOT  becomes  it,  till  virtue  disdains  them,  both.' 


Thus  hath  our  Author  developed  the  design  withwliinh 
he  wrote  ihe  history  of  JaiuitJuin  IViUi ;  a  noble  purpose, 
surely,  and  of  the  highest  unportance  to  society.  A  satire 
like  this,  which  at  once  strips  olT  the  spurious  ornaments 
of  hypocrisy,  and  shews  the  genuine  beauty  of  the  moral 
cliaracter,  will  be  always  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
I  the  reader,  who  desires  to  rise  wise  or  better  from  the 
book  he  peruses ;  not  to  mention  that  this  perfonnance 
hath,  in  many  places,  such  seasonings  of  humour,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  bt^  a  very  high  entertainment  to  all,  who 
have  a  taste  for  exhibitions  of  the  Absurd  and  Kidiculous 
in  human  Ufe.  Hut  though  the  merit  of  the  Life  of 
Jonathan  Wild  be  very  considerable,  yet  it  must  be  al- 
kwed  to  be  very  short  of  that  higher  order  of  composition, 
which  our  Author  attained  in  his  other  pieces  of  invention. 
Hitherto  he  seems  but  preluding,  as  it  were,  to  some  great 
work,  in  which  all  the  component  parts  of  his  genius 
were  lo  be  seen  in  their  full  and  vigorous  exertion;  in 
which  his  imagination  was  to  strike  us  by  the  most  lively 
and  just  colouring,  his  wit  to  eidiven  by  the  happiest 
allusions,  his  irwention  to  enrich  with  the  greatest  variety 
of  character  and  nicident,  and  )x^8  judgment  to  charm,  not 
only  by  the  propriety  and  grace  of  particular  parts,  but  by 
the  order,  harmony,  and  congruity  of  the  whole :  to  this 
high  excellence  he  made  strong  approaches  in  the  Joseph 
Andreies  ;  and  in  the  Tom  Jones  he  has  fairly  borne  away 
the  palm. 

In  the  progress  of  Henry  Fielding's  talents,  there  seems 
to  have  been  three  remarkable  periods ;  one,  when  his 
genius  broke  forth  at  once,  with  an  effulgence  superior  to 
all  the  rays  of  light  it  had  before  emitted,  like  the  sun  in 
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hjs  morning  glory,  without  the  anlour  ami  ihe  blaze  which 
afterwards  attend  him ;  the  second,  when  it  was  displayed 
with  collected  force,  and  a  fulness  of  [wrfection,  Ukc  the 
Bun  in  meridian  majesty,  with  all  his  highest  warmth  and 
splendour;  and  ihe  third,  when  the  same  genius,  grown 
more  cool  and  temperate,  still  continued  to  cheer  and 
enliven,  but  shewed  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  tending 
to  its  decline ;  like  the  same  sun  abating  from  his  ardour, 
but  still  gilding  ihe  western  hemisphere. 


To  these  three  epocbaa  of  our  Author's  genius,  the 
reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me  in  observing  that, 
there  is  an  exact  correspondency  in  the  Joseph  Andreu!8,\ 
Tom  Jones,  and  Amdia,  Joseph  Andrews,  as  the  pre- 
face to  the  work  informs  us,  was  intended  for  an  imitation, 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  Cervantes;  and  how  delight- 
fully he  has  copied  the  humour,  the  gravity,  and  the  fine 
ridicule  of  his  master,  they  can  witness  who  are  acquainted 
with  both  writers.*  The  truth  is,  Fielding,  in  this  per- 
formance, was  employed  in  the  very  province  for  wliich 
his  talents  were  peculiarly  and  happily  fonned,  namely, 
the  fabulous  narration  of  some  imagined  action,  which 
did  occur,  or  might  probably  have  occurred,  in  human 
life.  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  conceived  than  the 
character  of  Parson  Adams  for  the  principal  personage  of 
the  work  ;  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  affection,  the 
goodness  of  heart,  and  the  zeal  for  virtue,  which  come 
from  him  upon  all  occasions,  attach  us  to  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  most  endeaiing  manner ;  his  excellent  talents,  his 
erudition,  and  his  real  acquirements  of  knowledge  in 
classical  antiquity,  and  the  sacred  writings,  together  with 
his  honesty,  command  our  esteem  and  respect,  while  his 

*  Fielding's  ridioule  is  of  a.  very  difTerent  Bpeeies  from  that  of  Cer- 
TBJiteB.  Dr.  Whftrton  thinks  it  difBcult  to  say  wb/  FicJdiog  should 
e&U  this  Dorel  an  imiiation  of  that  truly  original  aatbor.    0. 
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simplicity  and  innocence  in  the  ways  of  men  provoke  our 
einiles  by  the  contrast  they  bear  to  his  real  intellectual 
character,  and  conduce  to  make  him  in.  the  higlieac 
manner  the  object  of  mirth,  -without  degrading  him  in 
our  estimation  by  the  many  ridiculous  embarrassments  to 
which  they  every  now  and  then  make  him  liable ;  and, 
to  crown  the  whole,  that  habitual  absence  of  mind  which 
is  his  predominant  foible,  and  which  never  fails  to  give  a 
tiuge  to  whatever  he  is  about,  makes  the  honest  clergy- 
man almost  a  rival  of  the  renowned  Don  Quieotte;  the 
adventures  he  i»  led  into,  in  consequence  of  this  infimuty, 
assuming  something  of  the  romantic  air 'which  accom- 
panies the  knight-errant,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
forgetfulncss  tending  as  strongly  to  excite  our  laughter  as 
the  mistakes  of  the  Spanish  hero.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  when  Don  Quixotte  mistakes  the  barber's  bason  for 
Afambrino's  helmet,  no  reader  ever  found  the  situation 
more  ridiculous  and  truly  comic  than  Parson  Adams* 
travelling  to  Ixmdon.  to  sell  a  set  of  sermons,  and  actually 
snappiiuj  his  fingers,  and  taking  two  or  three  turns  round 
the  room  in  extasy,  when  introduced  to  a  bookseller  in 
order  to  make  an  immediate  bargain,  and  then,  immedi- 
ately after,  not  being  able  to  find  those  same  sermons, 
when  he  exclaims,  '  I  profess,  I  believe,  I  left  them  behind 
'me!'  There  are  many  touches  in  the  conduct  of  this 
character  which  occasion  the  most  exquisite  merriment; 
and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  found  too  bold  an  assertion  if 
we  say  that  the  celebrated  character  of  an  absent  man, 
by  La  Bruyere,  is  extremely  short  of  that  true  and  just 
resemblance  to  Nature  with  which  our  author  has  deline- 
ated the  features  of  Adams ;  the  former  indeed  is  carried 
to  an  agreeable  extravagance,  but  the  latter  has  the  fine 
lights  and  shades  of  probabihty.  It  will  not  be  improper 
here  to  mention  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Young,  a  learned 
and  much  esteemed  friend  of  Mr.  Fielding's,  sat  for  this 
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picture.      Mr.  Young  was  remarkable  for   his  intimat 

acquaJutauct  with  the  Greek  authors,  and  had  as  passion- 
ate a  veneration  for  yEschyku  as  Farsou  Adams ;    thsjfl 
overflowings  of  his  benevolence  were  as  strong,  and  bis 
fits  of  rtverie  were  as  frequent,  and  occurred  too  upon  the 
most  interesting  occasions.     Of  this  last  observation  a 
singular  instance  is  given  by  a  gentleman  who  served  fl 
duriDg  the  last  war  in  Flanders,  in  the  very  same  regiment 
to  which  Mr.  Young  was  chaplain.     On  a  iine  summer's 
evening  he  thought  proper  to  indulge  himself  in  his  love 
of  a  solitary  walk,  and  accordingly  he  sallied  forth  froi 
his  tent.     The  beauties  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  land-] 
scape  round  him,  pressed  warmly  on  his  imagination: 
his    heart    overflowed    with   benevolence   to  all  God's 
creatures,  and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Dispenser  of  tha^H 
emanation  of  glory  which  covered  the  face  of  things.     It  ™ 
is  very  possible   that  a  passage  in  his  dearly  beloved^ 
^schylus  occurred  to  his  memory  on  this  occasion,  andr^l 
seduced  bis  thoughts  iikto  a  profound  meditation.     What- 
ever was  the  object  of  bis  reflections,  certain  it  is  that 
Bometliing  did  powerfully  seize  bis  imagination  so  as  to 
preclude   all  attention   to   things   that  lay  immediately 
before  him  ;  and,  in  that  deep  fit  of  absence,  Mr.  Young 
proceeded  on  his  journey,  till  he  arrived  verj-  quietly  and 
calmly  in  the  enemy's  camp,  where  he  was,  with  difliculty, 
brought  to  a  recollection  of  himself  by  the'  repetition  of 
Qui  va  ih?  from  the  soldiers  upon  duty.     The  officer]S 
who  commanded,  finding  that  he  had  strayed  thither  in.^ 
the  undesignittg  simplicity  of  bis  heart,  and  seeing  aa 

j  innate  goodness  in  bis  prisoner  which  commanded  hia 
respect,  very  poUtely  gave  him  leave  to  pursue  his  con' 
templations  home  again.     Such  was  the  gentleman  from 
whom  the  idea  of  Parson  Adams  was  derived ;  how  it  is^ 

I  interwoven  into  the  History  of  Joseph  Andrews,  and  hovfl 
sustained  with  unabating  pleasantry  to  the  conclusion^ 


I 


1-1 


need  not  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  is  sufEciently  felt  and 
acknowledged.  The  n'hole  work  indeed  abounds  with 
situationB  of  the  truly  comic  hind;  the  Incidents  and 
characters  are  unfolded  with  fuie  turns  of  surprise,  and  it 
is  among  the  few  works  of  invention,  produced  by  English 
writers,  which  will  always  continue  in  request.  But  still 
it  is  but  the  sun-rise  of  our  Author's  genius.  The  hint, 
it  seems,  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  success  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richardsonia  history  of  Pamela  Andrews.  Joseph  is 
here  represented  as  her  brother,  and  he  boasts  the  same 
virtue  and  continency  which  are  the  characterislica  of  his 
sister.'  In  the  plan  of  the  work  Mr.  Fielding  did  not 
form  to  himself  a  circle  wide  enough  for  the  abundance 
of  his  imagination ;  the  main  action  was  too  trivial  and 
unimportant  to  admit  of  the  variety  of  characters  and 
events  which  the  reader  generally  looks  for  in  such  pro- 
ductions :  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  this  kind  of 
writing  was  in  reserve  for  Mr.  Fielding  in  a  future  work. 


I 


Soox  after  the  publication  of  Joseph  Andrews,  the  last 
comedy  which  (lame  from  this  writer's  pen  was  exhibited 
on  the  stage,  intitled  The  Wedding  Day :  and,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  it  was  attended  with  an  indifferent 
share  of  success.  The  law,  from  this  time,  had  its  hot 
and  cold  fits  with  him;  he  pursued  it  by  starts,  and  after 
frequent  intermissions,  which  are  ever  fatal  in  this  profes- 
sion, in  which  whoever  is  situated,  is,  for  a  long  time,  in 

*  This  IB  not  all.  Borrowing  the  hint  might  have  bceo  pardonable, 
and  even  telt  u  a  complkaent  by  Rlcbardsoii ;  but  t1i«>  truth  is,  Joseph 
Andrews  ma  written  to  ridicule  P&mela,  who,  in  the  latter  chapters 
Is  made  to  assume  a  oooduot  and  languaga  befitting  '  the  beggar  on 
bonefaook.'  This  Richardson  never  Ibrgave.  In  his  CorroHpondence, 
latel;  pohlisbed,  vberever  be  bae  oocasion  ic  mention  Fielding,  it  is 
with  rancour  or  cooteinpt ;  and  his  correspondents,  who  &u«m  to  have 
conspired  to  Batter  him  into  dotogei  repeat  his  eentimenta  with  pro- 
foimd  segmeseenoe.    0. 
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the  condition  of  the  boatman  degeribed  in  the  Georgics^ 
working  his  way  against  the  stream ;  and,  if  he  shouldj 
by  chance  remit  frona  his  labour,  he  is  rapidly  carric 
back,  and  loses  from  the  progress  he  had  made : 


-ji  briuhia  JorU  remitit, 


Atque  iUvm  %n  practpi  -pttmo  rapit  alveu*  amni 

These  occasional  relaxations  of  industry  Mr.  Fielding  felt, 
and  he  also  felt  the  inconveniences  of  them ;  wliich  was 
the  more  severe  upon  him,  as  voluntary  and  wilful  n^lect 
could  not  be  charged  upon  him.  The  repealed  shocks 
of  illness  disabled  him  from  being  as  assiduous  an  atten- 
dant at  the  bar,  as  his  own  inclination,  and  patience  of 
the  most  laborious  application,  would  otherwise  have 
made  him.  Besides  the  demand  for  expence,  which  his 
valetudinarian  habit  of  body  constantly  made  upon  hira,^ 
he  had  likewise  a  family  to  maintain ;  from  business  hafl 
derived  little  or  no  supplies,  and  his  prospects,  therefore, 
prew  every  day  more  gloomy  and  melancholy.  To  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  if  we  add  the  infirmity  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  the  agonies  he  felt] 
on  her  account,  the  measure  of  his  afflictions  will  be  we 
nijrh  full.  To  see  her  daily  languishing  and  wearing' 
away  before  his  eyes,  was  too  much  for  a  man  of  his 
strong  sensations ;  the  fortittide  of  mind,  with  which  he 
met  all  the  other  calamities  of  life,  deserted  him  on  this 
most  trying  occasion ;  and  her  death,  which  hapiJ«ned 
about  this  time,  brought  on  such  a  vehemence  of  grief, 
that  his  friends  began  to  think  him  in  danger  of  losing 
bis  reason.  When  the  first  emotions  of  his  sorrow  were 
abated,  philosophy  administered  her  aid ;  his  resolution 
returned,  and  he  began  again  to  struggle  with  his  fortune. 
He  engaged  in  two  periodical  papers  successively,  with 
a  laudable  and  spirited  design  of  rendering  service  to  his 
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country.  The  first  of  these  was  called  the  Ti-ue  Patriot 
which  was  Bet  on  foot  during  the  late  rebellion,  aiul  was 
conducive  to  the  excitement  of  loyalty,  and  a  love  for 
the  constilulion  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrjTiien.  A  pro- 
ject of  the  same  kind  had  been  executed  in  the  year  1716, 
when  the  nation  laboured  under  the  same  difhcuUies,  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Addison^  who  afterwards  rose  to  be 
aeeretary  of  state.  The  Freeholder^  by  that  elejzant 
writer,  contains,  no  doubt,  many  seasonable  animadver- 
sions, and  a  delicate  vein  of  wit  and  raillery  ;  but  it  may 
be  pronounced  with  safety,  that  in  the  Tnte  Patriot  there 
was  diii|>layed  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  British  laws  and 
government,  together  with  occasional  sallies  of  humour, 
which  would  have  made  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the 
political  compositions  of  an  Addison  or  a  Swift.  The 
Jacobite  Journal  was  calculated  to  discredit  the  shattei-eil 
remains  of  an  unsuccessful  party,  and  by  a  well  applied 
rxuUery  and  ridicule  to  bring  the  sen^ments  of  the  dis- 
afiected  into  contempt,  and  thereby  efface  them,  not  only 
from  the  conversation,  but  the  minds  of  men.  How 
excellently  he  succeeded  in  this  design,  may  be  felt  by 
the  reader,  if  he  will  be  at  the  small  trouble  of  turning 
over  the  leaves,  which  close  the  fourth  volume  of  this 
edition. 


OuB  Author,  by  this  time,  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
three;  and  being  incessantly  pursued  by  reiterated 
attacks  of  the  gout,  he  was  wholly  rendered  incapable 
of  pursuing  the  business  of  a  barrister  any  longer.  He 
was  obliged  therefore  to  accept  an  office,  which  seldom 
laila  of  being  hateful  to  the  populace,  and  of  course 
liable  to  many  injurious  imputations,  namely,  an  acting 
magistrate  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex. 
That  he  was  not  inattentive  lo  the  calls  of  his  duty, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary',  he  laboured  to  be  an  useful 
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citizen,  is  evident  from  the  many  tracts  he  published,* 
relating  to  several  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  the  vices  and 
mal-praclices  wliich  those  laws  vrere  intended  to  reatrain^| 
Under  this  head  will  be  found  several  valuable  pieces; 
particularly  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  delivered   at 
Westminster,  on  the  29tb  of  June,  1749.    In  this  liule 
vork,  the  history  of  grand  juries  from  their  origin,  and 
the  wise  intention  of  them  for  the  cognizance  of  abuse, 
and  the  safety  of  the  subject,  are  thoughi  to  be  traced^ 
with  no  small  skill  and  accuracy.    The  pamphlet  on 
Increase  and  cavae  of  Robbmes,  has  been  held  in 
estimation  by  some  eminent  persons  who  have  adminis-^ 
tered  justice  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  still  continue  to^ 
serve  their  country  In  a  legislative  capacity.     It  has  beei^| 
already  observed,  that  he  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of 
Crown  Law,  and  it  will  not  be  improper  to  mention,  in 
this  place,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *  A  Proposal  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  the  Poor,*  which,  though  it  is  not  reprinted  inf 
this  collection,  not  being  deemed  of  a  colour  with  works 
of  invention  and  genitis,  yet  it  does  honour  to  our  Author 
&8  a  magistrate,  as  it  could  not  be  produced  wibhout. 


*  AcQong  theBG  w&.s  a  pamphlet  entitled, '  Eiftmples  of  tbc  Intep-* 
position  of  Providence  In  the  detection  &nd  puniehmont  of  Muideti 
irith  an  IntroductioQ  and  CoudaHioD,'  1752.  He  adverti^sd  thia  — 
repeatedly  in  hie  Covont-gardeu  Joarnal,  and  appoara  to  b&TC  con-  B 
Oeivod  great  hopea  of  its  usefulnass  among  the  lowe^r  orders.  Th« 
public  mind  wa»  at  that  time  much  disturbed  hy  intirdeFs  committed 
Tith  a  degree  ot  barbarity  neither  osual  nor  fiharscterifltio  of  this 
OOUDtry. — The  '  Propoaa-l  for  the  Maintenanoo  of  tbo  Poor,"  noticed  by 
Mr.  Murph;,  appears  to  be  among  the  first  soggestions  of  a  conntry 
irork-bouBe,  in  which  ihe  different  objocte  of  iodustry  and  rcfomiatioa 
zaigbt  be  nnibed.  He  wrote  also  a  pamphlet  on  the  cikie  of  Elizabeth 
Caoiungi  vhich  was  answered  by  Dr.  (aftorwarda  Sir  John)  Hill, 
betwsen  whom  and  our  Author  there  waa  a  frequent  interohango  of 
•nimotdties.  See  Hill's  '  Inapeotcr,'  Ho.  128,  a  most  absurd  speciinso 
of  aelf-oonfidenee.    0. 
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intense  application,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of 
the  commuiuty. 

Amidst  these  severe  exercises  of  his  understanding,  and 
all  the  laborious  duties  of  his  ofEce,  his  invention  could 
not  lie  still,  but  he  found  leisure  to  amuse  himself,  and 
afterwards  the  world,  with  the  History  of  Tom  Jones. 
And  now  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  grand  epocli  of 
Mr.  Fielding's  genius,  when  all  bis  faculties  were  in  per- 
fect unison,  and  conspired  to  produce  a  complete  work. 
If  we  consider  Tom  Jones  in  the  same  light  in  which  tlie 
ablest  critics  have  examined  the  Jliad^  the  ^neid,  and 
the  Paradise  Lost,  namely  with  a  view  to  the  fable,  tJie 
manners,  the  sentiments,  and  the  style,  we  should  find  it 
standing  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism,  and,  indeed, 
bearing  away  the  envied  praise  of  a  complete  performance, 
In  the  first  place,  the  action  has  that  unity  which  is  the 
boast  of  the  great  models  of  composition  ;  it  turns  upon  a 
single  event,   attended  with    many  circumstances,   and 
many  subordinate  incidents,  which  seem,  in  the  progress 
of  the  work,  to  perplex,  to  entangle,  and  to  involve  the 
whole  in  difficulties,  and  lead  on  the  reader's  imagination, 
with  an   eagerness  of  curiosity,  through  scenes  of  pro- 
digious variety,  till  at  length  the  different  intricacies  and 
complications  of  the  fable  are  explained,  after  the  same 
gradual  manner  m  which  they  bad  been  worked  up  to  a 
crisis :  incident  arises  out  of  incident ;  the  seeds  of  every- 
thing that  shoots  up  are  laid  with  a  judicious  hand,  and 
whatever  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  story  seems 
naturally  to  grow  out  of  those  passages  which  preceded, 
n  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  business,  with  great  propriety 
and  probability,  works  itself  up  into  various  embarrass- 
ments, and  then  afterwards,  by  a  regular  series  of  events, 
clears    itself   from   all  impediments,   and    brings    itself 
inevitably  to  a  conclusion;  like  a  river  which,  in  itfl 
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progress,  foams  amongst  fra^ents  of  rocks,  and  for  s 
while  seems  pent  up  by  un  surmountable  opposilioos  ;  then 
angrily  dashes  for  a  while,  then  plunges  under  ground 
into  caverns,  and  runs  a  subterraneous  course,  till  at  leng 
it  breaks  out  agaiu,  meanders  round  the  country-,  and  wi 
a  clear,  placid  stream,  flows  gently  into  the  ocean.  B, 
this  artful  management,  oar  Author  has  given  us  the  per 
fection  of  fable ;  which,  as  the  writers  upon  the  subject 
have  justly  observed,  consists  in  such  obstacles  to  retard 
the  final  issue  of  the  whole,  as  shall  at  least,  in  their  conse-  , 
quences,  accelerate  the  catastrophe,  and  bring  it  evidently^H 
and  necessarily  to  that  period  only,  which  in  tlie  nature  of" 
things,  could  arise  from  it ;  so  that  the  action  could  not 
remain  iu  suspense  any  longer,  but  must  naturally  close  ^ 
and  determine  itself.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  nc^f 
fable  whatever  affords,  in  ita  solution,  such  artful  states 
of  suspense,  such  beautiful  turns  of  surprise,  such  unex- 
pected incidents,  and  such  sudden  discoveries,  sometimes 
apparently  embarrassing,  but  always  promising  the  catas- 
trophe, and  eventually  promoting  the  completion  of  the 
whole.  Fit/fl,  the  celebrated  critic  of  Italy,  has  transmitted 
down  to  us,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  a  very  beautiful  idea  of  a 
well-concerted  fable,  when  he  represents  the  reader  of 
it  in  the  situation  of  a  traveller  to  a  distant  town,  who, 
when  he  perceives  but  a  faint  shadowy  glimmering  of 
its  walls,  its  spires,  its  edifices,  pursues  his  journey  with 
more  alacrity,  than  when  he  cannot  see  any  appearances 
to  notify  the  place  to  which  he  is  tending,  but  is  obliged 
to  pursue  a  melancholy  and  forlorn  road  through  a  depth 
of  vallies,  without  any  object  to  flatter  or  to  raise  his 
expectation. 

Baud  aliUr,  lon^inqua  petit  qui  /orli  viator 
Masnia.,  ai  positai  alt  is  in  coUibut  arces 
Nunc  etiam  dubtaa  ocvHt  videt,  indpU  ulM 
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LatioT  in  viam,  piacidumqut  urgers  laborem, 
QudM  cum  muquam  uUa  cemunluT  guaa  adit  arcet, 
^sctirum  $ed  iter  UTtdit  Mnpaltibus  mU. 

In  the  executtoa  of  this  plan,  thus  re^arand  uniform, 
vhat  a  variety  of  humorous  scenes  of  life,  of  descriptions, 
ftnd  characters,  has  our  Author  found  means  to  incorporate 
vriUi  the  principal  action  ;  and  this  too,  without  distract- 
ing the   reader's    attention    with    objects    foreign    lo    his 
Bubject,  or  weakening  the  general  interest  by  a  multiplicity 
'of  episodical  events !     Still  observing  the  grand  essential    . 
■rule  of  unity  in  the  design,  I  believe  no  author  has  lutro- 
(duced  a  greater  diversity  of  characters,  or  displayed  them 
more  fully,  or  in  more  various  attitudes.     AUworthy  is  the 
most  amiable  picture  in  the  world  of  a  man  who  does 
honour  to  his  species  :  in  his  own  heart  he  Giids  constant 
propensities  to  the  most  benevolent  and  generous  actions, 
and  his  understanding  conducu  him  with  discretion  in  the 
performance  of  whatever  bia  goodness  suggests  to  him. 
I  And  though  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  laboured  this 
portrait  con  amore,  and  meant  to  offer  it  to  mankind  as  a 
gust  object  of  imitation,  he  has  soberly  restrained  himself 
ivithin  the  bounds  of  probability,  nay,  it  may  be  said,  of 
[•trict  truth  ;  as,  in  the  general  opinion,  he  is  supposed  to 
>barc  copied  here  the  features  of  a  worthy  character  still 
being.*      Nothing    can    be  more  entertaining   than_^ 
TEBN ;  his  rustic  manners,  his  natural  undisciplined 
lonesty,  his  half-enlightened  imderstanding,  with  the  self- 
|)leasing  shrewdness  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  bias 
iof  his  mind  to  mistaken  politics,  are  all  delineated  with 
>reci6ion  and  fine  humour.     The   sisters  of  those  two 
itlemen  are  aptly  Introduced,  and  give  rise  to  many 
seable  scenes.     Tom  Jones  will  at  all  times  be  a  fine 

•  Balph  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Prior  Park.     Fielding,  wbil*  writing  UuB 
'Bovel,  lived  at  TiTecton,  in  the  neigh boarhood,  and  dined  every  dajr 
'<  Allen's  table.    Qraves's  Anecdotes  of  AUeo.    C. 
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lesson  to  young  men  of  good  tendencies  to  virtue,  who 
yet  Buffer  the  impetuosity  of  their  passions  to  hurry  them 
away.  Tlmackura  and  Square  are  excellently  opposed  to 
"^  eacli  other ;  the  former  is  a  well-drawn  picture  of  a  divine^ 
who  is  neglectful  uf  the  moral  part  of  his  character,  and 
ostentatiously  talks  of  religion  and  grace ;  the  latter  is  a 
strong  ridicule  of  those,  who  have  high  ideas  of  the  dignity 
of  our  nature,  and  of  the  native  beauty  of  virtue,  without 
owing  any  obhgations  of  conduct  from  religion.  But 
/^grace,  without  practical  goodness,  and  tlie  moral  fitness  of 
things,  is  shewn,  with  a  fine  vein  of  ridicule,  to  be  but 
a  weak  principle  of  action./  In  short,  all  the  characters 
down  to  Farlridge,  and  even  to  a  maid  or  an  hostltT  at  an 
inn,  are  drawn  with  truth  and  humour  :  and  indeed  they 
abound  so  much,  and  are  so  often  brought  forward  in  a 
dramatic  manner,  thai  every  thing  may  be  aaid  to  be  here 
iu  action ;  every  thing  ha«  MANiVKRS ;  and  the  very 
manners  which  belong  to  it  in  human  life.  They  look, 
they  act,  they  speak  to  our  imaginations,  just  as  they 
appear  to  us  in  the  world.  Tlie  sextiments  which  they 
utter,  are  pccuUarly  aimexed  to  their  habits,  pAssions,  and 
ideas {  which  is  what  poetical  propriety  requires;  and,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Author,  it  must  be  said,  that,  when- 
ever he  addresses  us  in  person,  he  is  always  in  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  religion,  and  inspires,  in  a  strain  of  moral 
reflection,  a  true  love  of  goodness  and  honour,  with  a  JU8(^ 
detestation  of  imposture,  hypocrisy,  and  all  specious  pre- 
tences to  uprightness. 


Tqhbb  is,  perhaps,  no  province  of  the  Comic  Muse, 
that  requires  so  great  a  variety  of  style,  as  this  kind  of 
description  of  men  and  manners,  in  which  Mr.  Fielding 
so  much  delighted.  The  laws  of  the  mock-epio,  in  which 
this  species  of  writing  is  properly  included,  demand,  that, 
when  trivial  things  are  to  be  representedwitlL  a  burlesqt 
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&ir,  the  langtiage  should  be  raised  iTito  a  inort  of  tnmoar 
of  dignity,  that,  by  the  contrast  between  the  ideas  and  the 

i  pomp  in  which  tliey  are  exlubited,  ihey  may  appear  the 
more  ridiculous  to  our  imapnationg.  Of  our  Author's 
talent  in  this  way,  there  are  instances  in  almost  every 
chapter ;  and  were  we  to  assign  a  particular  example,  we 

I  should  refer  to  the  relation  of  a  battle  in  the  Homerican 
style.  On  the  other  hand,  when  matters,  in  appearance, 
of  higher  moment, -but,  in  reality,  atteaded  with  iucon- 
gnious  circumstances,  are  to  be  set  forth  in  the  »arb  of 
ridicule,  which  they  deaerre,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
language  should  be  proportionably  lowered,  and  that  the 
metaphors  and  epithets  made  use  of  be  transferred  from 
things  of  a  meaner  nature,  that  so  the  false  importance 
of  the  object  described  may  fall  into  a  gay  contempt. 
The  first  specimen  of  this  manner  that  occurs  to  me,  is  in 
the  Jonathan  Wild :  '  For  my  own  part,'  says  he,  '  I  con- 

*  fees  I  look  on  this  death  of  hanging  to  be  as  proper  for 

*  a  hero  as  any  other ;  and  I  solemnly  declare,  that,  had 

*  Alexander  the  Oroat  been  hanged,  it  would  not  in  the 

*  least  have  diminished  my  respect  to  his  memory.'  A 
better  example  of  what  is  here  intended  might,  no  doubt, 
be  chosen,  as  things  of  this  nature  may  be  found  almost 
every  where  in  Tom  Jones,  or  Joseph  Andrews ;  but  the 

IquotAtion  here  made  will  serve  to  illustrate,  and  that  is 
sufficient.  The  mock-epic  has  likewise  frequent  occasion 
for  the  gravest  irony,  for  florid  description,  for  the  true 
sublime,  for  the  pathetic,  for  clear  and  perspicuous  narra- 
tive, for  poignant  satire,  and  generous  panegyric.  For  all 
these  different  modes  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Fielding's  genius 
was  most  happily  versatile ;  and  his  power  in  all  of  them 
is  so  conspicuous,  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  had 
the  rare  skill,  required  by  Horace,  of  giving  to  each  part 
of  his  work  its  true  and  proper  colouring. 

8erv<m  rtoea,  operumqiie  colorei. 

t9 
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In  this  consists  the  specific  quality  of  fin«  writing,  an<^_ 
thus,  our  Author  being  confessedly  eminent  in  all  tb^| 
great  essentials  of  composition,  in  fable,  character,  senti- 
ment, and  elocution,  and  as  these  could  not  be  all  united 
in  RO  high  an  assemblage  without  a  rich  invention,  a  fine 
imagination,  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  lively  wit, 
we  may  fairly  here  decide  bis  cliaracter,  and  pronounce 
him  the  Enolisb  Cervaxtrs.  ^d 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Tom 
Jones  we  find  our  Author  possessed  the  softer  graces  of 
character-painting,  and  of  description ;  many  situations 
and  sentiments  are  touched  with  a  delicate  hand,  and 
throughout  the  work  he  seems  to  feel  as  much  delight  in 
desmbing  the  amiable  part  of  human  nature,  as  in  hia 
early  days  he  had  in  exaggerating  the  strong  and  harsh 
features  of  turpitude  and  deformity.  The  circumstance 
breathes  an  air  of  philanthropy  through  hia  work,  and 
renders  it  an  image  of  trutA,  as  the  Boman  Orator  calls  & 
comedy.  And^  benoc  Jt^reeaJjom  this  truths ^f-duvra^tr 
whicb_ prevails  in  Tom  Jones,  in  rojijunction  with  the 
other  qualities  of  the~wrtTfer  "above  set  forth)  tliat  the 
Ruffrage  of  the  most  learned  cridc  *  of  this  "nation  wai 
gircn  to  our  Author,  when  he  says, '  Mons.  de  Marivaui 

*  in  France,  and  Mr.  Fielding  in  England,  stand  the  fore- 

*  most  among  those  who  have  given  a  faithful  and  chaste 

*  copy  of   U/e    and    manners,   and,  by  enriching    their 

*  romance  with  the  best  part  of  the  comic  art,  may  be  said 

*  to  have  brought  it  to  perfection. '  Such  a  favourable 
decision  from  so  able  a  judge  will  do  honour  to  Ur. 
Fielding  with  posterity ;  and  the  excellent  genius  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  has  parallelled  him  will  reflect  the 
truest  ijraise  on  the  author  who  was  capable  of  being  hi«, 
illustrious  rival. 

•  Dr.  Warburton. 
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Mahivadx  possessed  rare  and  fine  talents;  he  was  an 
attentive  observer  of  mankind,  and  the   transcripts  he 
made  from  thence  are  ihe  image  of  truth.     At  hia  re- 
ception into  the  French  Academy  he  was  told  in  an 
el^ant  speech  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  that  the 
celebrated  La  bruycre  seemed  to  be  revived  in  liira,  and 
to  retrace  with  his  pencil  those  admirable  portraits  of  men 
and  manners,  which  formerly  unmasked  so  many  charac- 
ters, and  exposed  Uieir  vanity  and  affectation.     Marivaux 
seems  never  so  happy  as  when  be  is  reprobating  the  false   -^ 
pretences  of  assumed  characters,  the  dissimulation  of 
friends,  tlie  policy  of  the  ambitious,  the  littleness  and  / 
arrogance  of  the  great,  the  insolence  of  wealth,  the  arts/ 
of  the  courtezan,  the  impertinence  of  foppery,  the  refined . 
foibles  of  the  fair  sex,  the  dissipation  of  j'outh,  the  gravity , 
of   false    importance,  the    subtleties  of  hypocrisy  and 
exterior  rehgion,  together  with  all  the  delicacies  of  real 
honour,  and  the  sentiments  of  true  virtue,  are  delineatedV 
by  him  in  a  lively  and  striking  manner.     He   was  not  \ 
contented  merely  to  copy  tlieir  appearances,  he  went  still" 
deeper,  and  searched  for  all  the  internal  movements  of 
their  passions  with  a  curiosity  that  is  always  penetrating, 
but  sometimes  appears  over  solicitous,  and,  as  the  critic 
expresses  it,  ultra  per/ectum  trahi.      It  is  not  intended  by 
ih^  to  insinuate  that  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  truth,  but 
occasionally  he   seems   to   refine,    till  the   traces  grow 
minute,  and  almost  imperceptible.      He  is  a  painter  who 
labours    his    portraits    with   a  careful    and   scrupidous 
band  ;  he  attaches  himself  to  them  with  affection  ;  knows 
not  when    to    give    over,    ne9cimt    quod    bene    cessity 
I  reHnqwre,  but  continues  touching  and  retouching,  tiU 
bis  traits  become  so  delicate  that  they   at  length   are 
without  efficacy,  and  the  attention  of  the  connoisseur  is 
tired  before  the  diligence  of  the  artist  is  wearied.      But 
this  refinement  of  Marivau-x  is  apologized  for  by  the 


remark  of  the  Ethic  Poet,  who  obfferves 
of  enquiry  is 

■  Like  foUoving  lifo  thro'  inMoti  w«  dissoet ; 
We  loM  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.' 

If  therefore  he  eometimcs  eeems  over  curious,  it  is  the, 
nature  of  the  subject  that  allures  him,  and,  in  general,  he 
greatly  recompenses  us  for  the  imwllliiiguess  he  shows  to 
quit  his  work,  by  tlie  valuable  illustratioos  he  gives  it,  and 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  marks  ail  the  Oner  features  of 
the  mind.  Bis  dictiou,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  is  some- 
times, but  not  odeiL,  far-fetched  aud  slraincd  ;  and  ii  was 
even  objected  to  him  in  the  speech,  already  mentioned,  of 
the  Archbis/i(fp  of  Sens^  that  his  choice  of  words  was  not 
always  pure  and  legitimate.  Each  phrase,  and  often  each 
word,  is  a  sentence ;  but  he  was  apt  to  be  hazardous  and 
daring  in  his  metaphors,  which  was  observed  to  him,  lest 
his  example,  and  the  connivance  of  the  Academy,  which 
site  in  a  kind  of  legislative  capacity  upon  works  of  taste, 
should  occasion  a  vicious  imitation  of  the  particulars  ia_ 
which  he  was  deemed  defective.  This  criticism  Marivaiua 
has  somewhere  attempted  to  answer,  by  observing,  that  ha, 
always  writes  more  like  a  man  thati  an  author,  and  en- 
deavours to  convey  his  ideas  to  his  readers  in  the  same 
light  they  struck  his  own  imagination,  which  had  great 
fecundity,  warmth  and  vivacity.  The  Paysan  Parvenu 
seems  to  be  the  Joseph  Andrews  of  this  Author  ;  and  ihe 
Marianne  his  higher  work,  or  his  Tom  Jones.  They  are 
both,  in  a  very  exquisite  degree,  amusuig  and  instructive. 
They  are  not  written,  indeed,  upon  any  of  the  laws  of 
compOBition,  proraulged  by  AristoUe,  and  expounded  by 
his  followers  :  his  romances  begin  regularly  with  the  birth 
and  parentage  of  the  principal  person,  and  proceed  in  a 
narrative  of  events,  including  indeed  great  variety,  and 
artfully  rabing  and  suspending  our  expectation:  they 
rather  to  be  called  jirtifwtw  biography,  than  a  comic  fa 
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consisting  of  a  heginningy  a  middle,  aiid  end,  where  one 
principal  action  is  offered  to  the  imagination,  in  it8  process 
is  involved  in  difficulties,  and  rises  gradually  into  tumult 
and  perplexity,  till,  in  a  manner  unexpected,  it  works 
itself  clear,  and  comes,  by  natural  unforeseen  incidents, 
to  a  ternuuatiou. 

In  this  last -mentioned  particular,   Fielding  boast*   a 
manifest  superiority  over  Marivaux.     Uniformity  amidst 
variety  is  justly  allowed  in  aU  works  of  invention  to  be 
the  prime  source  of  beauty,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  Tom  Jones.     The  Author,  for  the  most  part,  is 
more  readily  satisfied  in  his  drawings  of  character  thtui  the 
French  writer ;  the  strong  specific  qualities  of  Lis  person- 
ages he  aeta  forth  witli  a  few  masterly  strokes,  but  the 
I       nicer  and  more  subtle  workings  of  the  mind  he  is  not  so 
'       anxious  to  investigate  ;  when  the  passions  are  agitated,  he 
can  give  us  their  conflicts,  and  their  various  transitions, 
but  he  does  not  always  point  out  the  secret  cause  that  seta 
them  in  motion,  or,  in  tlie  Poet's  language,  *  the  small 
.       pebble  that  stirs  the  peaceful  lake.'     Fielding  was  more 
I       attached   to  the  mmmers  than  to  the  heart:  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  former,  he  is  admirable  ;  in  unfolding  the  latter 
he  is  not  equal  to  }faririaux.     In  the  management  of  his 
story,  he  piques  and  awakens  curiosity  more  strongly  than 
his  rival  of  France ;  when  he  interests  and  excites  our 
aitections,  he   sometimes    operates    more    by   the  force 
of  situation,  than  by  the  tender  pathetic  of  sentiment^ 
for  which    the  author  of  Marianne  is  remarkable ;    not 
that  it   must  be   imagined   that  Fielding  wanted  these 
qualities ;    we   have   already  said   the   reverse  of  him ; 
but  m  these  particulars,  Marivaux  has  the  preference.     In 
point  of  style  he  is  more  unexceptionable  than  Marivaux^ 
the  critics  never  having  objected  to  him,  that  his  figures 
are  forced   or  unnatural ;  and  in  humour  the  praise  of 
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pre-eminence  is  entirely  liis.  Afanvaui  was  determined  to 
have  an  air  of  originality,  and  therefore  disdained  to  form 
himself  upon  any  eminent  mode  of  preceding  writers ; 
Fielding  considered  the  rules  of  composition  as  delivered 
by  the  preat  philosophic  critic ;  and  finding  that  Homer 
had  written  a  work,  intitled  Margiies,*  which  bore  the 
eame  relation  to  comedy,  that  the  Hiad  or  Odyssey  doea 
to  tragedy,  he  meditated  a  plan  f  confonnable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  well-arranged  fable.  Were  the  MargiUs  still 
extant,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  to  have  the  same  pro- 
portion to  this  work  of  our  Author,  as  the  sublime  epic 
has  to  Telemague  of  Fendon.  This  was  a  noble  vehicle 
for  humortms  description  ;  and  to  ensure  his  success  in  it, 
with  great  judgment  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  style 
and  manner  of  Cervantes,  as  Virgil  had  done  in  respect 
to  Homer.  To  this  excellent  model,  he  added  all  the 
advantages  he  could  deduce  from  Scarron  and  Sici/t; 
few  or  no  sprinklings  of  Rabelais  being  to  be  found  in 
him.  His  own  strong  disceniment  of  the  foibles  of  man- 
kind, and  his  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculons -.being  thus 
improved,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  their  art,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has 
been  able  to  raise  himself  to  the  top  of  the  comic  charac- 
ter, to  be  admired  by  readers  with  the  most  lively  sensa- 
tions of  mirth,  and  by  novel-writers  loith  a  despair  that 
he  should  ever  be  emtdated  leith  successJl 


I 


I 


4 

L  to 


Thc8  we  have  traced  our  Author  in  his  progress, 
the  time  when  the  %'igour  of  his  mind  was  in  its  full 
growth  of  perfection ;  from  tliis  period  it  sunk,  but  by 
slow  degrees,  into  a  decline :   Amelia,  which  succeeded 


*  Tbfl  best  enticfl  are  iaelined  to  eonsidei;  I^argita  aa  a  forgery, 

t  Vide  the  Preface  to  Joseph  Andrews. 

t  Half  ft  century  baB  not  produced  one  esoeption  to  this  opinion.    Ok 
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Tom  Jones  in  about  four  years,  has  indeed  the  marks  of 
geiuus,  but  of  a  genius  begmning  to  fall  into  iu  decay. 
The  Author's  invention  in  this  performance  does  not 
appear  to  have  lost  its  fertility ;  his  judgment,  too, 
seems  as  strong  as  ever ;  but  tlie  warmth  of  imagination 
is  abated ;  and,  in  his  landscapes  or  his  scenes  of  life, 
^^^.  Fielding  is  no  longer  the  colourist  he  was  before.* 
The  personages  of  the  piece  delight  too  much  in  narrative 
and  their  characters  have  not  those  touches  of  singularity, 
those  specific  dilTerences,  which  are  so  beautifully  marked 
in  our  Author's  former  works :  of  course  the  humour, 
which  cousiBts  in  happy  delineations  of  the  caprices  and 
predominant  foibles  of  the  hxunan  mind,  loses  here  its 
high  flavour  and  relish.  And  yet  Amelia  holds  the  same 
proportion  to  Tom  Jones,  that  the  Odyssey  of  Uomer 
bears,  in  the  estimation  of  Lonpnus,  to  the  Uiad.     A  fine 

*  Those  wlio  have  seen  moch,  &Qd  thought  much  of  tLe  errors  and 
dirtresscfi  of  domesUo  life,  will  probably  feel  ihat  our  author's  colouring 
in  thia  work  is  more  jost,  as  well  oa  more  chaate,  than  in  any  of  bis 
other  novels.  Tbo  appeals  to  the  heart  are,  in  mj  opinion,  far  more 
toreible.  The  whole  of  Miss  Mathews*  narrative  abounds  with 
nxgoiaite  touches  of  nature  and  passion  ;  but  what  may  be  referred  to 
with  most  confidence,  are  Chapter  vi.  of  Book  x.  and  Chapter  viii.  of 
Book  u.  Where  do  vre  find  the  cotis&qiienoeB  of  impradeoce  or  guUt 
NpreMQted  with  such  irreeiatible  tenderness  ? — The  forc«  of  poreonal 
prejudice  was  never  perhaps  more  gtrikingl;  displayed  than  in  the 
sentimente  of  Bicbardeon  and  his  oorreepondenta  on  this  work. — A 
fc  Urs.  DoneUan  says,  '  Will  you  leave  ub  to  Captain  Booth  and  Betty 
"  Tbongbtleas  for  ouc  example  ?  As  for  poor  Amolia,  she  is  so  great  a 
fool  "WQ  pity  her,  but  cannot  be  humble  enough  to  desire  to  imitate 
her."     Riobardson.  in  reply,  with  charactori&tic  vanity,  repeats,  '  Will 

»1  leave  you  to  Captftin  Booth  f  Captain  Bootli,  Madam,  b&a  done  his 
baainctn.  Ur.  Fielding  has  over  written  himself,  or  rather  under- 
written:  and  in  his  own  joamal  seems  ashamed  of  his  last  piece  : 
and  bos  promised  that  the  same  Mnse  ehall  write  do  more  for  him. 
The  piece,  in  short,  is  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  published  forty  years 
ago,  u  to  sale.  You  guoss  I  have  not  read  Amelia.  Indeed  I  have 
Mad  bat  the  first  Tolumo,  do.  I '    0. 
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vein  of  morality  runs  through  the  whole ;  many  of  tha  ■ 
situations   are  afiecting  and   tender;  the  sentimenta   are 
delicate ;  and,  upon  the   whole,  it  is  the   Odyssey,  the 
moral  and  pathetic  work  of  Heurj'  Fielding,* 

WntLE  he  vitis  planning  and  executing  this  piece,  it  I 
should  be   remembered   that  he   was  distracted  by  that 
multiplicity  of  avocations,  which  surround  a  public  magis- 
trate ;  and  his  constitution,  now  greatly  impaired  and  en- 
feebled, was  labouring  under  attacks  of  the  gout,  which. 
were,  of  course,  severer  than  ever.     However,  the  activity 
of  liis  mind  was  not  to  be  subdued.     One  Uterarj-  pursuit 
was  no  sooner  over,  than  fresh  game  arose.     A  periodical' 
paper,  under  the  title  of  The  Cwent  Garden  Journal^  by 
Sir  Alexander   Lfrawcansir,  Knight,  and    Censor   General 
of  Great  Britain,  was  immediately  set  on  foot.     It  was 
published  twice  in  every  week,  vis.  on  Tuesday  and  Satur-      , 
day^  and  conduced  so  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  fl 
Public,  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  that  it  was  at  length 
felt  with  a  gent'-ral  regret,  that  the  Author's  health  did 
not  enable  him  to  persist  in  the  undertaking  any  longer.  ^ 
There  are,  in  that  collection,  many  essays  of  such  goo4,*fl 
sense   and   fine    humour,   that    they   would    have  been" 
admired  in  the  lucubrations  of  the  Tatler  or  the  Specta- 
tor: and  the  reader  will  find  them  carefully  selected  and 
preser^'ed   in  this   edition.f     Soon   after  this  work  waa|  fl 
dropi,  our  Author's  whole  frame  of  body  was  so  entirely 
shattered  by  continual  inroads  of  complicated  disorders, 
and  the  incessant  fatigue  of  business  in  his  ofiice,  that, 

*  It  is  proper  the  reader  ahould  be  informed  that  Amelia,  in  this  edi- 
tion, ia  printed  from  a  cop}/  corrected  by  tko  Autiior's  own  hand.  Tht 
taieeptiotiable  poitaga,  which  inadvertency  had  thrown  out,  are  htrt 
ntrmohed;  and  the  work,  upon  ike  whole,  will  be  found  n»arir 
perfection  than  it  vxu  in  iti  original  state, 

t  Mr.  Murphy's,  oopy  of  this  yttak  is  now  in  my  posaassion.    Xi. 
strongly  suspect  he  communicated  some  articles  to  it.    0. 
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by  the  advice  of  liis  physician,  he  was  obliged  to  set  out 
for  Lisbon,  to  try  if  there  was  auy  restorative  quality  iu 
the  more  genial  air  of  that  climate.  Even  in  this  dis- 
tressful condition,  his  imagination  still  continued  making 
itA  strongest  eSbrts  to  display  itself;  and  the  last  gleams 
of  his  wit  and  humour  faintly  sparkled  iu  the  account  he 
left  behind  hira  of  his  voyage  to  that  place.  In  this  his 
last  sketch,  he  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  person,  under  »cuteuce 
of  death,  jesting  on  the  scafibld ;  for  bis  strength  waa 
ttow  quite  ejdmusted ;  and,  in  about  two  montlis  afler  his 
arriTal  at  Lisbon,  he  yielded  his  last  breath,  iu  the  year 
1754,  and  iu  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  (for  he  married  a  second  time)  a 
wife,  and  four  cliildreu ;  three  of  which  are  still  hving,  aud 
are  now  training  up  in  a  handsome  course  of  e<lucation 
under  the  care  of  their  uncle,  with  the  aid  of  a  very 
generous  donation  given  annually  by  Balph  Allen,  Esq,, 
for  that  purpose.  An  instance  of  humanity,  which  the 
reader  did  not  want  to  learn  of  him,  whose  life  is  a  constant 
efiusion  of  munificence ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  writer, 
whose  works  have  aiforded  such  exquisite  entertainment, 
he  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  generous  patron  of  the 
father  is  now  the  tender  guardian  of  his  orphans.* 

Tuts  was  closed  a  course  of  disappointment,  distress, 
vexation,  inlirmity,  and  study ;  for  with  each  of  these  his 
life  was  variously  chequered,  and  perhaps,  in  stronger 
proportions  tlian  has  been  the  lot  of  many.  Shall  we' 
now,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  ritual,  frame  a 
public  accusation  against  his  memory  ?  or  shall  we  rather 
suffer  him  to  pass  by  quietly,  and  rest  in  peace  among  the 
departed  ?  The  former  method  would  gratify  malevolence, 
the  more  especially  if  we  stated  facts  with  aggravation,  or 

*  Mr.  Allen  di«d  ta  1764,  ud  beqae^tlied  to  Urs.  Fielding  and  h«i 
ohildroQ  £100  each.    C 
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diBColoured  them  bj  a  little  misrepresentation,  and  then, 
from  premises  injuriously  established,  drew,  with  a  pre- 
tended reluctance,  a  few  conclustons  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  his  moral  character.  But  the  candid  reader  will 
recollect  that  the  charge  of  venality  never  ceases  to  be 
exhibited  against  abilities  in  distress,  which  was  our 
Author's  lot  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  and  that  the  first 
magistrate  for  Westmiuster  is  ever  liable  to  imputations; 
for  an  answer  to  which  we  refer  to  a  passage  in  the 
Voyage  to  Lisbon,  and  a  note  annexed  to  it.  'A  pre- 
^decessor  of  mine  used  to  boast  that  he  made  one 
'  thousand  jkiuucIs  a  year  in  his  office,  but  how  he  did 
'  this  (if  indeed  he  did  this)  is  to  me  a  secret.  His  clerk, 
'now  mine,  told  me  I  had  more  business  than  he  had 

*  ever  known  there ;  I  am  sure  I  had  as  much  as  any 
'  man  could  do.  The  truth  is,  the  fees  are  so  very  low, 
'  when  they  are  due,  and  so  much  is  done  for  nothing, 

*  that  if  a  single  j  ustice  of  peace  had  business  enough  to 

*  employ  twenty  rlerks  neither  he  nor  they  would  get 
'  much  for  their  labour.  The  public  will  not  therefore,  I 
'  hope,  think  I  betray  a  secret  when  I  inform  tht-m  that  I 

*  received  from  the  Government  a  yearly  pension  out  of 
*the  public  service-money,  which  I  believe,  indeed,  would 
*have  been  larger  had  my  great  patron  been  convinced 
'of  an  error,  which  I  have  heard  him  utter  more  than 

*  once,  Tliat  he  could  not  indeed  say  that  the  acting  as  a 

*  principal  justice  of  peace  in  Westminster  was  on  all 
'  accounts  very  desirable,  but  that  all  the  world  knew  it 

*  was  a  very  lucrative  office.  Now  to  have  shown  him 
'  plainly  that  a  man  must  be  a  rogue  to  make  a  very  little 

*  this  way,  and  that  he  could  not  make  much  by  being  as 

*  great  a  rogue  as  he  could  be,  would  have  required  more 

*  confidence  than  I  believe  he  had  in  me,  and  more  of  his 

*  conversation  lhai»  he  chose  to  allow  me ;  I  therefore 
'resigned  the  office,  and  the  farther  execution  of  my 
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. '  plan,  to  my  brother,  who  had  long  been  my  assistant. 
'And  now,  lest  the  case  between  me  and  the  reader 
'should  be  the  same  in  both  instances  as  it  was  between 
•  me  and  the  great  man,  I  will  not  add  another  word  on 
'  the  subject.'  The  indignation  with  which  he  throws  the 
dislionour  from  him,  wUl  plead  in  his  behalf  with  every 
candid  mind,  more  particularly  when  it  is  considered  as  the 
declaration  of  a  dying  man.  It  will  therefore  be  the  more 
humane  and  generous  office,  to  set  down  to  the  account 
of  slander  and  defamation  a  great  part  of  that  abuse 
which  was  discharged  against  him  by  his  enemies,  in 
his  hfc-tirae,  deducting,  however,  from  the  whole  this 
useful  lesson.  That  quick  and  warm  passions  should  be 
early  controuled,  and  that  dissipation  and  extravagant 
pleasures  are  the  most  dangerous  palliatives  that  can 
be  found  for  disappointments  and  vexations  in  the  first 
stages  of  life.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Fielding  very 
soon  squandered  away  his  small  patrimony,  which,  with 
economy,  might  have  procured  him  independence ;  we 
have  seen  how  he  ruined,  into  the  bargain,  a  constitution, 
which,  in  its  original  texture,  seemed  formed  to  last  much 
longer.  When  illness  and  indigence  were  once  let  in 
upon  him,  he  no  longer  remained  the  master  of  his  ovra 
actions  ;  and  that  nice  delicacy  of  conduct  which  alone  con- 
stitutes and  preserves  a  character,  was  occasionally  obliged 
to  give  away.  When  be  was  not  under  the  immediate 
urgency  of  want,  they,  who  were  intimate  with  him,  are 
ready  to  aver  that  he  had  a  mind  greatly  superior  to  any 
thing  mean  or  little;  when  his  finances  were  exhausted, 
he  was  not  the  most  elegant  in  his  choice  of  the  means  to 
redress  himself,  and  he  would  iustantl}''  exhibit  a  farce  or 
a  puppet-show  in  the  Haymarkct  theatre,  which  was 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  profession  he  had  embarked 
in.  But  his  intimates  can  witness  how  much  his  pride 
suffered,  when  he  was  forced  into  measures  of  tliis  kind  ; 
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no  man  having  a  juster  aenae  of  propriety,  or  more  honour- 
able ideas  of  the  employment  of  an  author  and  a  scholar. 

He?trt  7ihldino  was  in  stature  rather  rising  above 
six  feet ;  his  frame  of  body  large  and  remarkably  robust, 
till  the  gout  had  broke  the  vigour  of  his  constitution. 
Considering  the  esteem  he  was  in  with  all  the  artists,  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  no  portrait  of  him  had  ever 
been  made.  He  had  often  promised  to  sit  to  his  friend 
Hogarth,  for  whose  good  qualities  and  excellent  genius 
he  always  entertained  so  high  an  esteem,  that  he  has  left 
us  in  his  writings  many  beautiful  memorials  of  his  alTeo- 
tion  :  unluckily,  however,  it  so  fell  out  that  no  picture  of 
him  was  ever  drawn ;  but  yet,  as  if  it  was  intended  that 
some  traces  of  his  countenance  should  be  perpetuated,  and 
that  too  by  the  very  artist  whom  our  Author  preferred  to 
all  others,  after  Mr.  Hogarth  had  long  laboured  to  try  if 
he  could  bring  out  any  likeness  of  him  from  images  exist- 
ing in  his  own  fancy,  and  just  as  he  was  despairing  of 
RucceSB.  for  want  of  some  rule  to  go  by  in  the  dimensions 
and  outlines  of  the  face,  fortune  threw  the  grand  desidera- 
tum in  the  way.  A  lady  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  had  cut 
a  profile,  which  gave  the  distances  and  proportions  of  his 
face  sufficiently  to  restore  his  lost  ideas  of  him.  Glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  paying  his  last  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  an  author  whom  lie  admired,  Mr.  Hogarth  caught  at 
this  outline  with  pleasure,  and  worked  with  all  the  at- 
tachment of  friendship,  till  he  Bnished  that  excellent 
drawing,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  work,  and 
recalls  to  all,  who  have  seen  the  original,  a  corresponding 
image  of  the  man. 


I 


Had  the  writer  of  this  Essay  the  happy  power  of  delinea- 
tion which  distinguished  the  artist  just  mentioned,  he 
would  here  attempt  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fielding's  mind; 
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of  the  principal  features,  such  as  they  appear  to  him, 
he  would  at  least  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch,  however 
'imperfecL  His  passions,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  were 
tremblingly  alive  all  o'er:  whatever  he  desired,  he  desired 
anlenily;  he  was  alike  impatient  of  disappointment,  or 
ill-usage,  and  the  same  quickness  of  sensibility  rendered 
him  elate  in  prosperity,  and  overflowing  with  gratitude 
at  every  instance  of  friendship  or  generosity :  steady  in 
his  private  attacliments,  his  affection  was  warm,  sincere, 
and  vehement ;  in  his  resentments,  he  was  manly,  but 
temperate,  seldom  breaking  out  in  his  writings  into 
gratifications  of  ill  humour,  or  personal  satire.  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  those  whom  he  loved,  that  he  had  too  much 
penetration  to  be  deceived  in  their  characters;  and  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  his  enemies  that  he  was  above  passionate 
attacks  upon  them.  Open,  unbounded,  and  social  in  his 
temper,  he  knew  no  love  of  money ;  but,  inclining  to 
excess  even  in  his  very  virtue-s,  he  pushed  his  contempt 
of  avarice  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  imprudence  and 
prodigality.  When  young  in  life  he  had  a  moderate 
estate,  he  soon  suffered  hospitality  to  devour  it;  and  when 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  days  be  had  an  income  of  four  or 
five  hundred  a-year,  he  knew  no  use  of  money,  but  to  keep 
his  table  open  to  those  who  had  been  his  friends  when 
young,  and  had  impaired  their  own  fortunes.  Though 
disposed  to  gallantry  by  his  strong  animal  spirits,  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  passions,  he  was  remarkable  for  tenderness 
and  nnnstancy  to  his  wife,  and  the  strongest  affection  for 
his  children.  Of  sickness  and  poverty  he  was  singularly 
patient ;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  those  evils,  he  could 
quickly  read  Cicero  de  Consolatione  ;\i\i\,  if  either  of  them 
threatened  his  wife,  he  was  impetuous  for  their  relief;  and 
thus  often  from  his  virtues  arose  his  imperfections.  A 
sense  of  honour  he  had  as  lively  and  delicate  as  most  men, 
but  sometimes  his  passions  were  too  mrbulent  for  it,  or 
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rather  its  necessities  were  too  pressing ;  in  all  cases  when 
delicacy  was  departed  from,  his  friends  knew  how  his  own 
feelings  reprimanded  him.  The  interests  of  virtue  and 
religion  he  never  betrayed  ;  the  former  is  amiably  enforced 
in  his  works;  and  for  die  defence  of  the  tatter,  he  had 
projected  a  laborious  answer  to  the  posthumous  philosophy 
of  ilolingbroke ;  and  the  preparations  he  had  made  for  it 
of  long  extracts  and  arguments  from  the  fathers  and  tlie 
most  eminent  writers  of  controversy,  is  still  extant  in  tlie 
hands  of  his  brother.  Sir  John  Fielding.*  In  short,  our 
Author  was  unhappy,  but  not  vicious  in  his  nature ;  in 
his  undei-standing  lively,  yet  solid ;  rich  in  invention,  yet 
a  lover  of  real  science ;  an  observer  of  mankind,  yet  a 
scholar  of  enlargetl  reading ;  a  spirited  enemy,  yet  an 
indefatigable  friend ;  a  satirist  of  vice  and  evil  manners, 
yet  a  lover  of  mankind  ;  an  useful  citizen,  a  polished  and 
instructive  wit ;  and  a  magistrate  zealous  for  the  order 
and  welfare  of  the  community  which  he  served. 

Such  was  llie  man,  and  such  the  Author,  whose  works 
we  now  offer  to  the  Public.  Of  Una  undertaking  we 
shall  only  say,  that  the  Proprietor  was  above  taking 
advantage  of  the  Author's  established  reputation  to 
enliance  the  price,  but  studied  principally  to  send  it  into 
the  world  at  as  cheap  a  purchase  as  possible;  and  the 
Editor,  from  the  prodigious  number  of  materials  before 
him,  was '  careful,  after  communicating  with  the  ablest 
and  best  of  the  Author's  friends,  to  reprint  everj'  thing 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  edition  of  his  works;  which  Is 
intended,  and  no  doubt  will  prove,  a  lasting  momihkkt 
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Sir  John  died  in  17S0. 
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Madam, 

YouB  Ladyship's  known  goodnees  gives  my  pre- 
sumption the  hopes  of  a  pardon,  for  prefixing  to  tliis 
slight  work  the  name  of  a  Tjady,  whose  accurate  judg- 
ment has  long  been  the  glory  of  her  own  sex,  and  the 
wonder  of  ours :  especially,  since  it  arose  from  a  vanity 
to  which  your  indulgent;^)  on  the  first  perusal  of  it, 
gave  birth. 

I  would  not  insinuate  to  the  world  that  this  play  past 
free  from  your  censure ;  since  I  know  it  not  free  from 
faults,  not  one  of  which  escaped  your  immediate  pene- 
tration. Immediate  indeed !  for  your  judgment  keeps 
pace  with  your  eye,  and  you  comprehend  akuost  faster 
than  others  overlook. 


This  is  a  perfection  very  visible  to  all  who  are  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  your  conversation;  since,  from  those 
short  intervals  you  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  to  your- 
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self,  amid  the  importunities  of  all  the  polito  admi 
tmd  professors  of  wit  and  learniug,  you  are  capable  of 
instructing  the  pedant,  and  are  at  once  a  liTing  confuta- 
tion of  those  morose  schoolmen,  who  would  confine  know- 
ledge to  the  male  part  of  the  species;  and  a  shining 
instance  of  all  those  perfections  and  softer  graces,  which 
Nature  has  confined  to  the  female. 


«J 


But  I  offend  your  Tjadyship,  whilst  I  please  myself 
and  the  reader;  therefore  1  shall  only  beg  your  leave  to 
give  a  sanction  to  this  Comedy,  by  informing  tlie  world 
that  its  representation  was  twice  honoured  with  your 
Ladyship's  presence,  and  am,  with  the  greatest  respect* 

Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient. 

Most  humble  servant, 

HENRY  FIELDIKa 


PREFACE. 


I  VBLisve  few  plays  have  ever  adventured  into  the 
world  under  greater  disadvantages  than  this.  First,  as  it 
succeeded  a  comedy  which,  for  the  continued  space  of 
twenty-^ht  nights,  received  as  great  (and  as  just)  ap- 
plauses, as  ever  were  bestowed  on  the  English  Theatre. 
And  secondly,  as  it  is  co-temporary  with  an  entertain- 
ment which  engrosses  the  whole  talk  and  admiration  of 
the  town. 

These  were  difficulties  which  seemed  rather  to  require 
the  superior  force  of  a  Wtchebley,  or  a  Congrevb,  than  of 
a  raw  and  unexperienced  pen ;  for  I  believe  I  may  boast 
that  none  ever  appeared  so  early  upon  the  stage.  How- 
ever, such  was  the  candour  of  the  audience,  the  play  was 
received  with  greater  satisfaction  than  I  should  have 
promised  myself  from  its  merit,  had  it  even  preceded  the 

Pa0V0K£D    nVSBAND. 

But  after  having  returned  thanks  to  the  spectators,  I 
cannot  rest  till  I  have  been  in  some  measure  grateful  to 
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the  performera.  As  for  Mr.  Wilks  and  Mr.  Oibbkk, 
I  caimot  sufficiently  acknowledge  their  civil  and  kind 
behaviour  previous  to  its  representation.  How  advan- 
tageously both  they  and  the  other  personages  set  off" 
their  respective  parts,  at  that  time,  has  been  spoken  of 
by  much  politer  and  better  judges  than  myself. 


Lastly,  I  can  never  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the 
good  nature  of  Hrs.   Oldi^eld;  who,  though  she  had 
contracted  a  fllight  indisposition  by  her  violent  fatigue  in 
the  part  of  Lady  Townlt,  was  prevailed  on  to  grace  that 
of  Lady  Matcelkss  ;  which  placed  her  in  a  light  so  far 
inferior  to  that  which  she  had  in  the  other.    Nor  do  I 
owe  less  to  her  excellent  judgment,  shewn  in  some  cor- 
rections, which  I  shall,  for  my  own  sake,  conceal.     But; 
the  ravishing  perfections  of  this  lady  are  so  much  thej 
admiration  of  every  eye  and  every  ear,  that  they  wiUJ 
remain  fixed  in  the  memory  of  many,  when  these  lightj 
sceues  shall  be  forgotten. 
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As  when  a  Raphael's  master-piece  has  been, 
By  the  astonish'd  judge,  with  rapture  seen ; 
Shou'd  some  young  artist  next  Ids  picture  show. 
He  speaks  his  colours  faint,  his  fancy  low ; 
Though  it  some  beauties  has,  it  still  must  fall, 
Compar*d  to  that,  which  has  excell'd  in  all. 

So  when,  by  an  admiring,  ravish'd  age, 
A  finish'd  piece  is  'plauded  on  the  stage. 
What  fate,  alas !  must  a  young  author  share. 
Who,  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  ventures  there? 
Tet,  too,  too  certain  of  his  weaker  cause, 
He  claims  nor  equal  merit  nor  applause. 
Compare  'em  not ;  should  favour  do  its  most, 
He  owns,  by  the  comparison,  he's  lost. 

Light,  mry  scenes,  his  comic  muse  displays. 
Far  firom  the  buskin's  higher  vein  he  strays. 
By  humour  only  catching  at  the  bays  : 
Humour  still  free  &om  an  indecent  flame, 
1  Which,  should  it  raise  your  mirth,  must  raise  your 
shame. 
Indecency's  the  bane  to  ridicule, 
And  only  charms  the  libertine  or  fool : 
Nought  shall  oSend  the  fair  one's  ears  to-day, 
Which  they  might  blush  to  hear,  or  blush  to  say. 
No  private  character  these  scenes  expose, 
Our  bard  at  vice,  not  at  the  vicious,  throws. 
If  any  by  his  pointed  arrows  smart, 


Mb.  Malvil,  good  morrow ;  I  thought  the  spirit  of  cham- 
pagne wou'd  hare  lengthen'd  your  repose  this  morning. 

Male.  No,  Sir,  the  spirit  of  something  else  disturbs  my 
mind  too  much :  an  unfortunate  lover  and  repose  are  as 
opposite  as  any  lover  and  sense. 

Mir.  Malapert  simile  I  What  m  there  in  life,  what 
joys,  what  transports,  which  flow  not  from  the  spring  of 
love  P  The  birth  of  love  is  the  birth  of  happiness,  nay, 
even  of  life.  To  breathe  without  it  is  to  drag  on  a  dull, 
phlegmatic,  insipid  being,  and  struggle  imperfect  in  the 
womb  of  nature. 

Malv.  What  in  the  name  of  fustian's  here  ? 

Mer.  Did  you  not  see  the  Lady  Matchless  last  night  ? 
What  ecstacies  did  she  impart,  even  at  a  distance,  to  her 
beholders ! 
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Mafxt.  A  beautiful,  rich,  young  witlow,  in  a  front  box, 
makes  as  much  noise  as  a  bla2ing  star  in  the  sky ;  draws 
as  many  eyes  on  her,  and  is  as  much  criticised  on  in  the  ■ 
polite  world  as  the  other  in  the  learned.  With  what  ^ 
envious  glances  was  she  attacked  by  the  whole  circle  of 
belles !  and  what  amorous  ones  by  the  gentlemen  pro- 
prietors of  the  toupet,  snuff-box,  and  sword  knot  \ 

Mer.  Nor  cou'd  all  this  elevate  her  to  the  least  pride 
or  haughtiness,  but  she  carried  it  with  an  air  not  conscious 
of  the  envy  and  adoration  she  contracted.  Tliat  becom- 
ing modesty  in  her  ^y&&  I  that  lovely,  easy  sweetness  ia 
her  smile  !  that  gracefulness  in  her  mien  !  that  nobleness, 
without  affectation,  in  her  looks !  in  short,  that  one  com- 
plete charm  in  her  person !  Such  a  woman  as  this  does 
as  nmch  mischief  amongst  the  men  of  sense  ! — 

Malv.  As  some  beaus  do  amongst  the  women  of  none. 
But,  by  your  speaking  so  feelingly,  I  should  suspect  some 
mischief  here.  [Claps  Merital's  breast. 

MeT.  Why  that  fort  is  not  impregnable  to  the  batteries 
of  a  fair  eye ;  but  there  is  a  certain  beautiful,  rich,  young 
virgin  who  keeps  guard  there. 

Malv.  Ha,  she  is  a  blazing  star  indeed !     Where  does 
Bhe  live  ?  or  rather,  where  is  she  worshipped  ?  and  ia  fl 
what  street  is  her  temple  ? 

McT.  I  have  described  her,  and  sure  my  picture  is  not 
80  bad  as  to  require  its  name  under  it. 

Malv.  But  it  is  su  good  that  I  am  afraid  you  hardly 
took  nature  for  a  pattern. 

Mer.  Thou  art  always  endeavouring  to  be  satirical  on 
the  ladies  ;  pr'ythee  desist ;  for  the  name  of  an  ill-natured 
wit  will  slightly  balance  the  loss  of  their  favour.  Who 
wou'd  not  prefer  a  dear  smile  from  a  pretty  face 

Malv.    To   a  frown  from  an  ugly  one.      But  have 
never  seen  this  inestimable  P 

Mer.   No,  Sir;   the  sun  has   never  seen   her  but  byi 
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peeping  through  a  window.  She  is  kept  as  close  as 
a  jealous  Spaniard  keeps  his  wife,  or  a  city  usurer  his 
treasure ;  and  is  now  brought  to  town  to  be  married  to 
that  gay  knight  Sir  Apish  Simple. 

Malv.  You  have  a  rival  then,  there's  one  difficulty. 

Mer,  Ay,  and  many  difficulties,  which,  in  love,  are  so 
many  charms.  In  the  first  place,  the  young  lady's  guard- 
ian, Sir  Positive  Trap  by  name,  is  an  old,  precise  ^ght, 
made  up  of  avarice,  folly,  an  ill-bred  surliness  of  temper, 
and  an  odd,  fantastic  pride  built  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  into  which  he  enrols  most  of  the  great  men  he 
ever  heard  of.  The  nest  is  his  lady,  who  is  his  absolute 
empress;  for  though  he  be  monstrously  morose  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  he  is  as  foolishly  easy  and  credulous 
to  his  wife. 

Malv.  And  she.  I  suppose,  is  as  easy  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  imperious  to  him. 

Mer.  Then  my  mistress  ia  made  up  of  natural  spirit, 
wit,  and  fire  ;  all  these  she  has  improved  by  an  intimate 
conversation  with  plays,  poems,  romances,  and  such  gay 
studies,  by  which  she  has  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  polite  world  without  ever  seeing  it,  and  turned  the 
confinement  of  her  person  into  the  enlargement  of  her 
mind.  Lastly,  my  rival, — but  his  character  you  know 
already.     And  these  are  my  obstacles. 

Malv.  But  what  objection  does  the  old  knight  make  to 
your  pretensions  ? 

Mer.  Several.  My  estate  is  too  small,  my  father  was 
no  baronet,  and  1  am no  fool. 

Maiv.  Those  are  weighty  objections,  I  must  confess : 
to  evade  the  first  you  must  bribe  his  lawyer,  to  conquer 
the  second,  purchase  a  title — and  utterly  to  remove  the 
llast,  plead  lover. 

Mer.  Kindly  advised.  But  what  success  are  you  like 
to  reap  from  that  plea  with  Vermilia  ? 
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Maki,  Wb^  faith  I  oar  afi&ir  is  grown  duU  as  a  cba 
eery  suit ;  but,  if  it  be  much  more  prolix,  my  stock  of      , 
love  will  be  so  far  exhausted,   that  I   shall  be  like   a  fl 
contested  heir,  who  spends  his  estate  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  ™ 
and  vhen  his  litigious  adversary  is  overthrown,  finds 
his  possfssious  reduced  to  a  long  lawyer's  bill  for  more 
than  he  is  able  to  pay.  fl 

Mer.  But  then  your  fates  will  be   difTerent,  the  one™ 
condemned  to  starve  in.  a  prison,  the  other  to  surfeit 
in  matrimony.    Tho\  by  what  I  see,  you  are  in  little 
danger  of  bringing  matters  to  that  issue. 

Mahi.  Hast  thou  seen  ?  Come,  perhaps  you  have  dis- 
covered what,  indeed,  her  late  coldness  gives  me  reaeoa 
to  fear. 

Mer.  What? 

Mt^.  A  Rival. 

Mer.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  certainly  are  the  most  unfor- 
tunate in  your  temper,  and  moat  an  enemy  to  yourself, 
of  any  man  iu  the  world.  Be  assured,  Jack,  that  if, 
after  what  has  passed  between  you,  so  long  a  service, 
and  so  many  apparent  signs  of  the  sincerest  passion  oa 
your  side  and  such  a  manifest  reception  of  it  on  hera,] 
she  jilts  you ;  she  yet  has  rid  you  of  the  greatest  pestj 
in  nature. 

Malv.  'Sdcath !  could  I  reason   thus  with  myaclf,   I' 
might  think  so,  but  I  love  her  above  my  reason.    I  see 
my  folly  and  despise  it,  and  yet  cannot  shun  it.  ^ 

Mer.  Well,  you  are  the  first  in  the  class  of  romantic 
lovers.  But,  for  my  part,  I  wou'd  as  soon  turn  chyniist 
and  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  as  a  lover  to  run 
headlong  before  an  Ignis  Fatuus,  that  flies  the  faster  the 
more  it  is  pursued.  ^m 

Malv.  These  are  the  known  sentiments  of  you  light.V 
gay,  fluttering  fellows ;  who,  like  the  weather-cock,  never 
fix  long  to  a  point  till  you  are  good  for  nothing. 
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Mer.  And  you  platomc  lovera,  like  the  compass,  are 
ever  pointing  to  the  same  pole,  but  never  touch  it. 

jl/b/n.  You  are  a  sort  of  sportsmen,  who  are  always 
huntinp^  in  a  park  of  coqnets,  where  your  sport  is  so 
plenty  that  you  start  fresh  game  before  you  have  run 
down  Uie  old. 

Mer.  And  you  are  a  sort  of  anglers  ever  fishing  for 
prudes,  who  cautiously  steal,  and  pamper  up  their  vanity 
with  your  baits,  but  never  swallow  the  hook. 

Malv.  But  hafit  thou  then  discovered  any  thing  in 
Vermilia's  conduct  that 

Mer.  That  makes  me  confident  you  will  never  gain 
her,  so  I  advise  you  to  raise  the  siege ;  for  you  must 
carry  that  garrison  by  storm,  and,  I  know,  you  have  not 

so  much  bravery  in  love Ha,  amazement  I  is  not  that 

Wisemore  ? 


SCENE  IL 


WIBEMORE,    UKBITAL,  MALVIL. 


WUim.  Mr.  Merital.  Mr.  Malvil,  your  humble  servant; 
I  am  fortunate,  indeed,  at  my  first  arrival,  to  embrace 
my  friends. 

jWo/f.  Dear  Wisemore,  a  thousand  welcomes;  what 
propitious  wind  has  drove  thee  to  town  ?  

Wiaem.  No  wind  propitious  to  my  inclination,  I  assure   //  •? 
je,  gentlemen ;  I  had  taken  leave  of  this  place  long  ago, 
its  vanities,  hurries,  and  superficial,  empty,  ill  digested 
pleasures. 

Mtr.  But  you  have  seen  your  error,  and,  like  a  relent- 
ing nun,  who  had  too  rashly  taken  leave  of  the  world,    ) 
are  returned  to  enjoy  thy  pleasures  ngflin.  — -^ 

Wtaem.  No,  'tis  business,  business,  gentlemen,  that 
drags  me  hither;  my  pleasures  lie  another  way,  a  way 
little  known  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  town. 
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Malv.  Not  so  little  kuown  as  you   imagine,  Ned,  nor 
have  you  been  supposed  alone   these  three  years  in  the 
country.     Tis  no  secret  that  you  have  had  the  conver-, 
sation  of 

^^isem. The  wise,  the  learned,  the  virtuous.    Books, 

Sir,  have  been  mostly  my  companions,  a  society  prefer- 
able to  that  of  this  age.  Who  wou'd  converse  with  foola 
and  fops,  whilst  they  might  enjoy  a  Cicero  or  an  Epic- 
tetus,  a  Plato  or  an  Aristotle  ?  Who  would  waste  his  after- 
noon in  a  coffee  house,  or  at  a  tea-table,  to  be  entertained 
with  scandal,  lies,  balls,  operas,  iutrigues,  fashions,  flattery, 
nonsense,  and  that  swarm  of  impertinences  which  com- 
pose the  common-place  chat  of  the  world  ?  Who  would 
bear  all  this,  did  he  know  the  eweets  of  retirement  ? 

Mer.  Let  me  survey  thee  a  little  that  I  may  be 
certain  you  are  my  old  friend  metamorphosed,  aud  no 
apparition. 

Wisem.  Look  ye,  Sirs,  of  all  places  in  the  world  my 
spirit  would  never  haunt  this.  London  is  to  me  what 
the  country  is  to  a  gay,  giddy  girl,  pampered  up  with  the 
love  of  admiration;  or  a  young  heir  just  leapt  into  his 
estate  and  chariot.  It  is  a  mistress,  whose  imperfections 
I  have  di8<-overed,  and  cast  off.  I  know  it ;  I  have  been 
a  spectator  of  all  its  scenes,  I  have  seen  hypocrisy  pass 
for  religion,  madness  for  sense,  noise  and  scurrility  for 
■wit,  and  riches  for  the  whole  train  of  virtues.  Then  I 
have  seen  folly  beloved  for  its  youth  and  beauty,  and 
reverenced  for  its  age.  I  have  discovered  knavery  in 
more  forms  than  ever  Proteus  had,  and  traced  him 
through  them  all,  'til  I  have  lodged  hhn  behind  a 
counter,  with  the  statute  of  bankruptcy  in  his  hand, 
and  a  pair  of  gilded  horns  in  his  pocket. 

[Ha,  ha,  ha  1 
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Waem.  I  know  the  folly,  foppery,  and  childishness  of 

J-our  diversions 1  know  your  vices  too. 

M<do.  And  hast  practised  them  to  my  knowledge. 
Wisem.    So  much  tlie  more  have  they  contracted  ray 
hate.     Oons!  If  I   do  not  get  out  of  this  vile  town  in 
three  da3r8, 1  shall  get  out  of  the  world  in  four. 

Mer.  But  what  earnest  business  has  drove  thee  hither 
tiow»  so  much  against  thy  will. 

Male.  He  is  married,  his  wife  tias  drawn  him  hither, 
and  he  is  jealous. 

Mer.  Or  are  you  in  law,  and  have  been  rid  down  this 
morning  by  a  fat  seijeant  or  solicitor? 

Mall'.  He  has  been  writing  philosophy,  and  is  come  to 
town  to  pubhsh  it. 

Wisem.  I  have  been  studying  folly,  and  am  come  to 
town  to  publish  it.  I  know  that  title  will  sell  any  pro- 
ductions, or  some  of  your  modern  poets,  who  hardly  merit 
that  name  by  their  works,  wou'd  merit  it  by  starving. 

Mer.  But  they  deal  not  so  openly  with  the  world,  for 
they  promise  much  tho'  they  perform  little.  Nay,  Tve 
sometimes  seen  treatises  where  the  author  has  put  all  his 
wit  in  the  title  page. 

TTisem.  Wliy,  faith,  and  politic  enough  ;  for  few  readers 
now  look  farther  than  the  title  page. 

Mer.  But  pr'ythee  what  is  this  errand  of  folly,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  terra  it. 

Wiaem.  0  beyond  conception ;  I  shudder  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  its  being  known.  But  why  do  I  fear  it? 
folly  or  vice  must  be  of  a  prodigious  height  to  over-top 
the  crowd ;  but  if  it  did,  the  tall,  overgrown  monster 
■would  be  admired,  and,  like  other  monsters,  enrich  the 
possessor.  I  see  your  women  have  gone  through  with 
the  transformation  and  dress  like  us,  nay,  they  frequent 
coffee-houses  too;  I  was  frightened  from  one  just  now 
by  two  girls  in  paduasuay  coats  and  breeches. 
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Malv.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  these  were  two  beaus,  Ned. 

WUem.  So  much  the  greater  transformation, 
had,  apparently,  more  of  the  woman  than  the  man  about 
them.    But,  perhaps,  by  chem  this  amphibious  dress  may 
be  a  significant  calculation ;  for  I  have  known  a  beaa' 
vith  everything  of  a  woman  but  the  sex,  and   nothing 
of  a  man  besides  it. 

Malv.  They  will  esteem  you  for  that  assertion. 

Wisem.  "WTiy  ay,  it  may  recommend  them  to  the  te&j 
tables.    For  the  natural  perfections  of  our  sex,  and  thoj 
unnatural  acquisitions  of  her  own,  must  be  a  rare  com> 
pound  to  make  a  woman's  idol.  ^ 

^fer.  Sure,  never  was  a  man  so  altered !     Do  not  afiectfl 
singularity  this  way ;  for  in  town  we  look  on  none  to  be 
so  great  a  fool  aa  a  philosopher,  and  there  is  no  fool  so  ^ 
out  of  fasliion.  ^ 

Wisem.  A  certfun  sign  fools  are  in  fashion.     Hiilosophy 
is  a  true  glass,  which  shews  the  imperfections  of  thefl 
mind  as  plain  as  the  other  of  the  body ;  and  no  more  ™ 
than  a  true  glass,  can  be  agreeable  to  a  town  constitur 
tion. 

Mer,  So,  here  comes  one  who  will  hit  your  taste- 


SCENE  m. 

ToiheTtlj    RATTLE. 

Rattle.  Ueriial,  Malvil,  a  buss,  dear  boys.     Ha  !  hum 
what  figure  is  that  ? 

Mvr.  Mr.   Battle,  pray   know  my  friend,  Mr.   Wise- 
more. 

Ratde.    That   I  will  gladly.       Sir,   I  am  your  moeC 
obedient,  humble  servant,  Sir. 

Wisem.  Sir,  I  am  very  much  yours. 

Ratde.  Well,  I  know  you  will  be  witty  upon  me,  but 
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since  the  town  will  blab,  I  will  put  on  the  armour 
of  assurance,  and  declare  boldly,  that  I  am  very,  very 
deeply  in  love. 

Malv.  A  bold  declaration,  indeed!  and  what  may 
require  some  assurance  to  maintain,  since  it  is  ten  to 
four  thou  Iiast  never  spoke  to  this  new  mistress,  nay, 
perhaps,  never  seen  more  of  her  than  her  picture. 

Rattle.  Her  picture !  ha,  ha,  ha  I  who  can  draw  the  sun 
in  its  meridian  glories  ?  Neither  painting,  poetry,  nor 
imagination  can  form  her  image.  She  is  young  and 
blooming  as  the  spring,  gay  and  teeming  as  the  summer, 
ripe  and  rich  as  the  autumn. 

Malv.  Thy  chyraisfcry  has  from  that  one  virtue  extracted 
all  the  rest,  I  very  modestly  suppose. 

Mer.  You  know,  Harry,  Mahil  allows  the  sex  no 
virtues. 

Ratde.  That's  because  they  allow  him  no  favours. 
But  to  express  my  nustress's  worth,  in  a  word,  and 
prove  it  too — She  is  the  Lady  Matchless. 

Wisem.  Ha!  [Aside. 

Mer.  But  what  hopes  can  you  have  of  succeeding 
against  the  multitudes  which  swarm  in  her  drawing-room? 

Ratde.  Pugh !    Tom,    you    know    I    have    succeeded 

against  greater  multitudes  before  now and  she  is  a 

woman  of  excellent  sense. 

Wiaem.  You  fix  your  hopes  on  a  very  sound  founda- 
tion. Sir ;  for  a  woman  of  sense  will,  undoubtedly,  set 
a  just  value  on  a  laced  coat,  which  q^ualiflcatiau  is  un- 
deniably yours. 

Ratde.  Sir,  as  I  take  it,  there  arc  other  qualifications 
appertaining  to 

Wisem.  But  none  preferable  in  the  eyes  of  some 
women,  and  the  persons  of  some  men.  Sir. 

Rattle.  1  believe  she  will  find  some  preferable  in  the 
person  of  your  humble  servant,  Sir. 

VOL.  1.  n 
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Wisem.  Say  yon  so !  then  know.  Sir,  I  am  your  rival 
there. 

Rattle.  Rival,  Sir !  and  do  you  think  to  supplant  me,  Sir  ] 

Wiamt.  I  think  to  maintain  my  ground,  Sir. 

Mer.  And  is  this  the  folly  you  are  come  to  toi 
to  publish?  For  a  philosopher  to  go  &  widow-hunti 
ia  folly  with  a  vengeance. 

Wisem.  [Aside^  Am  I  become  a  jest  ?  I  deserve  it.^ 
Why  did  I  come  hither,  but  to  be  laughed  at  by  all  the 
■world !  my  friends  will  deride  me  out  of  love,  my  enemies 
out  of  revenge ;  wise  men  from  their  scorn,  and  fools 
from  their  triumph,  to  see  me  become  as  greal  a  fool  as 
themselves.  \To  them."]  I  see,  by  your  mirth,  gentlemen, 
my  company  grows  tedious,  so  I'm  your  humble  servant. 

SCENE  rv. 

UERITAL,   MALVIL,   nATTLE. 

Mer.  Nay,  dear  Ned. 

Rattle.  What  queer  bundle  of  rusticity  is  that  ? 

Mer.  A  man  of  admirable  sense,  I  assure  you.     Your 
hopes  in  the  widow  now  ore  not  worth  much.  ^| 

Rattle.  Pugh  I  there's  a  rival  indeed  I  besides,  I  am 
sensible  that  I  am  the  happy  he  whom  she  has  chosen 
out  of  our  whole  sex.  She  is  stark  mad  in  love,  poor 
soul!  and  let  me  alone  when  I  have  made  an  impression. 
I  tell  ye.  Sirs,  I  have  had  opportunities,  I  have  had  en-  -M 
couragemeuts,  I  have  had  kisses  and  embraces,  lads ;  but,  " 
mum.  Now  if  you  teU  one  word,  devil  take  me,  if  ever 
I  trust  you  with  a  secret  again. 

Malv.  You  will   pardon   me,    Harry  ;   but  if  I  believe 
one  word  of  it,  may  I  never  know  a  secret  again. 

Rattle.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  my  joy  makes  me  blab,  but 
it  may  be  for  the  lady's  honour  not  to  have  it  believ'd. 

Maiv.  Ay,  faith,  and  for  the  honour  of  her  sense  too. 
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Ra^.  I  pumped  Sir  Apiah,  as  you  desired ;  it  seems, 
ail  matters  are  agreed  on  with  the  old  folks,  he  has 
nothing  now  but  to  get  his  mistress'B  own  consent. 

M<dv.  That's  only  a  form;  Miss  says  y«  now  after 
her  father,  as  readily  as  after  the  parson. 

Ratde.  Well,  well,  I  thank  fate  my  mistress  is  at  her 
own  disposal. 

Mer.  And  did  you  not  tell  Sir  Apish  I  was  his  riva!  ? 
you  can  keep  a  secret  ? 

Ratde.  0  inviolably  to  serve  a  friend,  and  provided 
there  be  an  intrigue  in  the  case.  I  love  intrigues  so  well, 
I  ahnost  think  myself  the  son  of  one. 

Mah'.  And  to  publish  them  so  well,  that  had  you 
been  so  and  known  it,  your  supposed  father  wou'd  have 
known  his  blessing,  and  the  world  his  title. 

Ratde,  But  why  shou'd  you  think  I  cau't  keep  a 
secret  ?  Now,  upon  my  honour,  I  never  publish  any  one's 
intrigues  but  my  own. 

Mala.  And  your  character  is  so  public,  that  you  hurt 
nobody's  name  but  your  own. 

Raids.  Nay,  curse  take  me,  if  I  am  ashamed  of  being 
publicly  known  to  have  an  affair  with  a  lady,  at  all. 

2dalv.  No  P  but  you  should  be  ashamed  of  boasting  of 
affairs  with  ladies,  whom  it  is  known  you  never  spoke  to. 

Mer.  There  you  are  too  hard  on  him,  for  Battle  has 
affairs. 

Ratde.  And  with  women  of  rank. 

Malv.  Of  very  high  rank,  if  their  quality  be  as  high  as 
^eir  lodgings  are. 

Ratde.  Pr'ythee,  Malvil,  leave  this  satirical,  ill-natur*d 
way,  or,  upon  my  word,  we  pretty  fellows  shall  not  care 
to  be  seen  in  your  company. 

ifer.  You  must  excuse  him,  he  is  only  envious  of  your 
success ;  and  as  the  smiles  of  a  mistress  raise  your  gaiety, 
80  the  frowns  of  a  mistress  cause  his  spleeu. 
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Rattlf.  Do  they  ?  But  you  and  I,  Tom,  know  better : 
for,  curse  me,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  frowns  of  the 
whole  sex  to  give  me  an  uneasy  moment.  Neither  do  I 
value  their  smiles  at  a  pinch  of  snuff".  And  yet,  I  believe 
I  have  as  few  of  the  first,  and  as  many  of  the  last,  as— — 
Mfr.  How  !  how !  not  value  the  widow's  smiles  ? 
Rattle.  Humph  I  they  are  golden  ones. 

Malr.  Here's  a  rogue  would  persuade  us  he  is  in  love, 
and  all  the  charms  he  can  find  in  his  mistress  are  in  her 
packet. 

Matiie.  Agad,  and  that  opinion  is  not  singular.  I  have 
known  a  fine  gentleman  marry  a  rich  heiress  with  a  vast 
deal  of  passion,  and  bury  her  at  the  month's  end  with  a 
perfect  resignation. 

Maiv.  Then  this  resignation  seems  to  me  much  moi 
apparent  than  his  passion. 

HattU.  You  fix  his  passion  on  the  wrong  object :  it 
was  her  fortune  he  was  so  violently  enamour'd  with,  and 
had  that  been  demanded  of  him,  agad,  he  would  have 
had  no  more  resignation  than  a  lawj'er  to  refund  his  fee. 

Mer.  I  am  of  Eattle's  opinion  ;  for  if  this  was  not  the 
general  notion,  bow  would  some  celebrated  toasts  main- 
tain their  Mat  who,  considered  out  of  the  light  of  their 
fortune,  have  no  more  charms  than  beau  Grin  out  of  his 
embroidery  ? 

Rattle.  Or  my  lady  Wrinkle  out  of  her  paint. 

Mer.  And  again,  others  be  neglected  who  have  every 
charm  hut  wealth.  In  short,  beauty  is  now  considered  as 
a  qualification  only  for  a  mistress,  and  fortune  for  a  wife. 

Matv.  The  ladies  are  pretty  even  with  us,  for  they 
learned  to  value  good  qualities  only  in  a  gallant,  and  t' 
look  for  nolliing  but  an  estate  in  a  husband. 

RattU.  These  are  rare  sentiments  in  a  platonic  lover. 

Mer.  Well  put.     How  can  a  man  love,  who  has  so 
an  opinion  of  the  sex  ? 
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Malv.  MeritAl,  you  are  always  touching  the'Tfounda  of 
your  friends,  which  are  too  tender  to  endure  it. *' 

JWifr.  Well,  gentlemen,  are  you  for  the  Mall  '  this 
morning.  ',■•"' 

/fottfe.  With  all  my  heart.  '*'   .. 

Maiv.  I  hare  business,  but  will  meet  you  there. 

Rattle.  6ad,  that's  well  thought  on,  I  must  call  on 
some  ladies,  but  they  lie  in  our  way. 

Mabf.  Ay,  your  ladies  commonly  lie  in  every  body's 
way. 

Jtfer.  You  will  find  me  in  the  Mall,  or  at  St.  James's. 


SCENE  Y. 


UKKITAL,  LOKD  FORUAL. 

Mer.  Ha  !  here's  a  fool  coming,  and  he  is  unavoidable. 
My  lord,  your  humble  servant ;  to  see  you  at  this  end  of 
the  town  is  a  miracle,  at  so  early  an  hour. 

L.  Form.  Why,  positively,  Mr.  Merita!,  this  is  an  hour 
wherein  I  seldom  make  any  excursions  farther  than  my 
drawing-room.  Uut,  bfiug  a  day  of  business,  I  have  rid 
down  two  brace  of  chairmen  this  morning.  I  have  been, 
Sir,  at  three  milliners,  two  perfumers,  my  bookseller's, 
and  a  fan-shop. 

Mer.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  very  tiresome  circuit. 

L.  Farm.  It  has  exagitated  my  complexion  to  that 
exorbitancy  of  vermeille,  that  I  shall  hardly  have  reduced 
it  to  any  tolerable  consistency  under  a  fortnight's  course 
of  acids. 

Afer.  I  think,  my  lord,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  be 
concerned  about  natural  colours,  now  we  are  arrived  at 
such  a  perfection  in  artificial. 

Z.  Farm.  Pardon  me.  We  have  indeed,  made  some 
progress  in  red,  but  for  your  pale  colours,  they  must  be 
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acquired.  ;>iaturally ;  your  white  washes  will  not  subdue 
cherrji'  cheeks. 

Jtfo:'.'  0  if  that  be  the  malady,  I  wou'd  prescribe  to 
gyjlUenien  a  courBe  of  rakery,  and  to  the  ladies  a  oo 
o'f  vapours. 

'•    L.  Form.    Well,  poaitively,  goiug  into  a  bookseller'a 
shop  is  to  me  the  last  of  fatigues,  and  yet  it  is  a  necessary 
one :  for  since  the  ladies  have  divided  tlieir  time  t>etween 
cards  and  reading,  a  man,  to  be  agreeable  to  ihem,  mast, 
understand  something  of  books,  as  well  as  quadrille.  \ 

Mer.  I  am  afraid,  if  this  humour  continue,  it  will  be  aa 
necessary  in  the  education  of  a  pretty  gentleman  to  team 
to  read,  as  to  leam  to  dance. 

i.  Form.  Why,  TU  tell  you  how  T  do.  By  going  to  a 
bookseller's  shop  once  a  month,  I  know  the  titles  and 
authors  of  all  the  new  books :  so  when  I  name  one  in 
company,  it  is,  you  know,  of  consequence  supposed  I  have 
read  it;  immediately  some  lady  pronounces  sentence, 
either  favourable,  or  not,  according  as  the  fame  of  the] 
author,  and  her  ladyship's  cards  run  high  or  low,- 
then  good  manners  enrol  me  in  her  opinion. 

Mer.  A  very  equitable  court  of  justice  truly. 

Z.  Form.  Reading,  Sir,  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  eyes  ;  I  once  gave  into  it,  and  had  in  a  very  few 
months  gone  through  almost  a  dozen  pages  in  Cassandra..^ 
But  I  found  it  vastly  impaired  the  lustre  of  my  eyes.     Jj^ 
had,  Sir,  in  that  short  time,  perfectly  lost  the  direct  ogle 

But  I  lose  time for  I  am  going   to  make  a  visit 

just  by a 1  presume,  you  hear  that  I  intend  shortly 

to  quarter  my  coat  of  arms. 

Mer.  The  world,  my  lord,  is  rather  amazed  how  mj  M 
Lord  Formal  has  so  long  withstood  such  temptations.  " 

L.  Form.  Why  truly  I  have  had  as  many  temptations 
as  any  raaji.  But  I  have  ever  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  wife  should  be  very  rich.    Men  who  do  not  knowj 
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the  -worid  will  talk  of  virtue  and  beauty.  Now,  Lu  my 
opinion,  viriue  Is  so  scarce,  it  is  not  wortti  the  iooking 
after;  and  beauty  so  conunon,  it  is  not  worth  the 
keeping. 

JUr.  Do  you  think  a  fine  woman  so  trifling  a  posses- 
uon,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Form.  Why  a  fine  woman is  a  very  fine  thing 

-and  so is  a  fine  house,  I  meaji  to  entertain  j'our 

riends  with :  for  they,  commonly,  enjoy  both,  with  the 
additional  pleasure  of  novelty,  whilst  they  pall  on  your 
own  taste. 

Mer.  This  from  you,  my  lord,  is  surprising.  Sure, 
you  will  allow  some  women  to  be  virtuous. 

L.  Form,  0  yes.  I  will  allow  an  ugly  woman 
to  be  as  virtuous  as  she  pleases,  just  as  I  will  a  poor 
man  to  be  covetous.  But  beauty  in  the  hands  of  a 
virtuous  woman,  like  gold  in  those  of  a  miser,  prevents 
Uie  circulation  of  trade. 

Mer,  It  is  rather  like  riches  in  the  posseaston  of  the 
prudent.  A  virtuous  woman  bestows  her  favours  on  the 
deserving,  and  makes  them  a  real  blessing  to  the  man 
who  enjoys  her ;  whilst  the  vicious  one,  like  a  squander- 
ing prodigal,  scatters  them  away ;  and,  like  a  prodigal, 
is  often  most  despised  by  those  to  whom  she  has  been 
most  kind. 

L.  Form.  This  from  the  gay  Mr.  Merital,  is,  really, 
very  surprising. 

Mer.  Yes,  my  Lord,  the  gay  Mr.  Merital  now  stands 
candidate  for  a  husband.  So  you  cannot  wonder  that  I 
wou'd  persuade  the  ladies  of  my  good  principles,  which 
may  engage  some  or  other  to  chuse  me. 

L.  Form.  It  will  as  soon  engage  a  country  borough  to 
chose  you  parliament-man.  But  I  must  take  an  abrupt 
leave.  For  the  sweetness  of  your  conversation  has  per- 
fumed my  senses  to  the  forgetfulness  of  an  affair,  which. 
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bdng  of  consequential  essence,  obliges  me  to  assure  jroiij 
that  I  am  your  humble  sen'ant. 


SCENE  VI. 

MEBITAL  alotie. 

Prince  of  coxcombs !   'sdeath !   \\&  in   tbe  mouths 

I 

such  fellows  as  these  that  the  reputations  of  women  suffer ; 
for  women,  are  like  books.     M&Uce  and  enry  will  casilyS 
lead  you  to  the  detection  of  their  faults ;  but  their  beau- 
ties good  judgment  only  can  discover  and  good  nature 
relish.     And  woman,  that  noble  volume  of  our  greatea 
happiness, 

Whtob  to  the  wise  affords  a  rich  r9past, 
Fools  only  censure  horn  their  -want  of  taBte. 


ACT  XL.    SCENE  I. 

SCENE,   UDT  MATCHLESS'S  IToUSe. 

LADT   MATCDLESS,    TEBMILIA. 

LADY   MATCHLESS. 

Upon  my  word,  Vermilia,  you  wrong  me,  if  you  thmk 
noise,  equipage,  or  flatterj-  give  me  any  real  pleasure ;  it 
is,  indeed,  a  pleasing  triumph  for  a  prisoner  eloped  to 
reflect  on  her  past  confinement  and  present  freedom; 
freed  from  that    torment,  an  injurious  husband :    one 

who but  he  is  gone,  and,  I  hope,  to  heaven. 

Verm.  That's  a  generous  wish,  my  dear;  and  yet  I 
believe  it  is  tbe  wish  of  many  whose  husbands  deserve 
a  worse  place. 
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La.  Matdi.  You  mean,  during  the  Kfe  of  a  bad  husband ; 
but  ihose  prayers,  then,  flow  more  from  self-intereBt  than 
generosity ;  for  who  wou'd  not  wish  her  spouse  in  heaven, 
■when  it  was  the  only  way  to  deUver  herself  out  of  a  hell  ? 

Vervx.  True,  indeed.  But  yours  are  the  efforts  of  pure 
good  nature  ;  you  pray  for  the  happiness  of  your  tyrant, 
now  you  are  delivered  out  of  his  power. 

La.  Match.  Ah  I  poor  man !  since  I  can  say  nothing'  to 
his  advantage^  let  him  sleep  in  peace ;  my  revenge  shall 
not  be  ou  his  memory,  but  his  sex ;  that  part  of  it  which 
I  know  would  follow  his  example,  were  they  but  in  his 
place. 

Verm.  You  have  opportunities  enough  of  revenge,  and 
objects  enough  to  execute  it  upon ;  for,  I  think,  you  have 
as  many  slaves  in  your  assemljies  as  the  French  king  in 
his  galleys. 

La.  ^fatch.  Why,  really,  I  sometimes  look  on  ray 
drawing-room  as  a  little  parliament  of  fools,  to  which 
every  different  body  sends  its  representatives.  Beaua  of 
all  sorts.  The  courtly  lord,  who  addresses  me  with  a 
formal,  well-bred  dissimulation ;  the  airy  Sir  Flume, 
who  always  walks  in  the  minuet-step,  and  converses  in 
recitativo. 

Verm.  And  is  a  Narcissus  in  everything  but  beauty. 

La.  Makk.  Then  the  robust  warrior,  who  proceeds  by 
way  of  storm  or  siege.  The  lawyer,  who  attacks  me  as 
be  would  a  jur}*,  with  a  cringe,  and  a  lie  at  the  tip  of  hJs 
tongue.  The  cit,  who  would  cheat  me  by  way  of  bargain 
and  sale.  And — your  settling  country  'squire,  who 
would  put  my  life  into  half  his  estate,  provided  I  would 
put  his  whole  family's  into  all  mine. 

Verm.  There  is  a  more  dangerous,  tho*  a  more  ridicu- 
lous fool  than  any  of  these,  and  that  is  a  fine  gentleman, 
who  becomes  the  disguise  of  a  lover  worse  than  any  you 
have  named. 
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La.  Match.  0,  ay ;  ft  man  of  sense  acta  a  lover  just  as 
a  Dutchman  wou'd  a  harlequin.  He  stumbles  at  every 
straw  we  throw  in  his  way,  which  a  fop  wou'd  skip  over 
with  ease. 

Verm.  But  pray,  my  dear,  what  design  hare  you  in. 
view  from  all  these  lovers? 

La.  MaU-h.  The  very  design  nature  had  when  she 
formed  them,  to  make  fools  of  them. 

Verm.  But  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  admire  that 
you  give  the  least  encouragement  to  the  finest  gentle- 
men. 

La.  Match.  Indeed,  I  approve  your  remark.  Why,  it 
proceeds  from  this  reason ;  that  of  love,  like  other  feverv, 
is  only  dangerous  to  a  rich  constitution,  and  therefore  I 
am  cautious  of  giving  a  distemper  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  cure — for  I  have  no  absolute  intention  ever  to  marry 
again. 

Venn.  Nor  absolute  resolution  against  it,  T  dare  swear. 

La.  Match.  To  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  positively  affirm 
I  liave,  nor,  if  I  had,  am  I  conSdent  I  shou'd  be  able  to 
keep  it.  For  when  Sir  William  died  I  made  a  secret 
resolution  never  to  run  a  second  hazard  ;  but — a — at  the 
year's  end,  I  don't  know  how — a — I  had  like  to  have 
fallen  iuto  the  snare  agun. 

Verm.  Well,  and  by  what  lucky  chance  delivered  ? 

La.  Match.  The  very  night  before  our  intended  mar- 
riage I  flew  away  to  London,  and  left  my  poor,  disap- 
pointed swain  to  vent  his  passion  to  the  wiLid. 

Verm.  0  what  a  profusion  was  there  of  sighs,  vovra, 
prayers,  oaths,  tears,  and  curses ! — And  so  you  are  fled  to 
London  as  a  place  of  security  against  love-debts?  I 
know  not  why  it  is,  but  certainly  a  woman,  is  the  least 
liable  to  play  the  fool  here ;  perhaps  the  hurry  of  diver- 
sions and  company  keep  the  mind  in  too  perpetual  a 
motion  to  let   it  fix   on   one  object.     Whereas,  in  the 
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country  our  ideas  are  more  fixed  and  more  romantic. 
Courts  and  cities  have  few  heroes  or  heroines  in  love. 

La.  Match.  All,  Vennilia,  let  the  jealous  husband  learn 
from  me;  there  is  more  danger  in  woods  and  purling 
streams  than  in  an  assembly  or  a  playhouse.  When  a 
beauteous  grove  is  your  theatre,  a  murmuring  cascade 
your  music,  nature's  flow'ry  landscapes  your  scene,  heaven 
only  the  spectator,  and  a  pretty  fellow  the  actor-  the 
Lord  know5  what  the  play  will  be. 

Verm.  Bui  I  hope  this  five  months'  absence  has  restored 
you  to  a  perfect  Statu  quo. 

/<j.  Match.  Had  he  pursued  his  conquest  then,  I  am 
a&aid  I  shou'd  have  fallen  before  him,  but  he  has  given 
resolution  time  to  rally,  and  I  am  now  so  fortified 
against  him  that  all  his  attacks  would  prove  in  vain. 

Verm.  Be  not  too  eon6dent,  for  1  have  heard  military 
men  say,  that  a  garrison,  to  be  secure,  shou'd  have  its 
works  well  mann'd  as  well  as  strong. 


SCENE  n. 

To  them  CATCHiT. 

CofcA.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  coach  is  at  tlie  door. 

Za.  Match.  Come,  my  dear,  by  this,  I  believe,  the  Park 
begins  to  fill. 

Venn.  I  am  ready  to  wait  on  you,  my  dear.  Catchit, 
if  Mr.  Malvil  conies,  you  may  tell  }iim  where  Tm  gone. 

Catelt.  Yes,  Madam. 


SCENE  III. 

CATcniT  ahne. 

Well,  sure  nature  has  not  a  more  ridiculoua  creature 
than  a  jealous  lover.    Never  did  a  lady  in  my  profession 
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get  more  by  forging  smiles  and  favourable  expre«sioiis 
from  a  mistress,  than  I«  by  making  Mr.  Malvil  believe 
mine  values  him  less  than  she  does.  He  has  promised  me 
a  diamond  ring  to  discover  his  rival.  Ay,  but  how  shall 
I  discover  liis  rival,  when  he  has  none?  Hum!  suppose^ 
I  make  him  one  !  Ay,  but  that  may  make  mischief;  well,  B 
but  thai  must  make  for  me.  Well  then.  But  who  shall 
tliis  rival  he  ?  Ha !  Mr.  Merital  is  a  favourite  of  my  lady, 
and  is  often  here.     There  is  an  appointment  too  between 

him  and  Helena  to  meet  here  at  five my  lady  will  be 

at  home  too.    Now  if  I  cou'd  but  persuade  Malvil  that 
tliat  assignation  M-as  meant  with  him. 

[Stands  comidering. 


SCENE  rv. 

UALTIL,    CATCHIT. 

Malv.  Tour  servant,  pretty  Mrs.   Catchit.    What 
that  pretty  head  of  yours  meditating  on  ? 

Catch.  Whatever  it  be,  Sir,  it  is  for  your  service ;  you 
will  be  the  death  of  me,  you  will.  I  am  always  con- 
triving, and  plotting,  and  studying,  and  lying, 
sweariiig,  for  you. 

Mall'.  And  you  shall  see  no  end  of  ray  gratitude. 

Catch.  Nor  no  beginning  either,  I  am  afraid :  you  arefl 
in  my  debt  at  least   five  hundred   pound   at  the   rate 
of  a  guinea  a  perjury:  if  I  had  carried  them  to  West-! 
minfltcr-hall  I  had  made  a  better  bargain. 

'Malv.  Let  me  enjoy  that  dear  cold  mistress  of  tbine^j 
and  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

Catch.  I  fear  that's  an  uncertain  condition. 

Malv.  Ha  !  what  say  you  ? 

Catch.  Why,  Sir,  I  say  that 1  say.  Sir,  that  yoa] 

have  the  prettiest  ring  on  your  finger  there. 

Malv.  S'death  !  do  not  torture  me. 
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Catch.  It  sparkles  so  sweetly. 

Malv.  Come,  jou  have  discovered  something.     I  have 
a  rival  then.    Vermilia  is  a  jUt. 

Catch.  Yes,  marry,  have  you. 

Malv.  Be  quick*  dear  tormentor. 

Catch.  WeU,  it  is  the  prettiest  ring  I  ever  saw. 

Maio.  Here,  take  it,  take  anything,  t«ll  me  but  all 
thou  knowest. 

Catch.  O  your  servant.  Sir ;  well,  you  are  a  charming 
man,  and  one  can  deny  you  nothing.  I  have  made  such 
a  discovery. 

^falv.  0  dear,  dear  rogue  ! 

Catch.  This  very  morning,  has  my  lady  been  praising  a 
certain  gentleman  with  such  raptures  ;  running  him  over 
from  head  to  foot  with  so  much  admiration  and  fondness ! 
then  every  now  and  then,  Catchit,  (says  she)  don't  you 
think  him  an  angel  ?  Hum !  a  very  dark  one  (says  I). 
Did  you  ever  see  such  eyes,  such  teeth,  such  a  mouth  ? 
(says  she).  In  my  opinion,  they  are  all  very  poor  (says  I). 
Then  such  a  shape !  such  an  air  (says  she) !  Why,  ay, 
the  man  wou'd  do  for  a  dancing- master  (says  I).  Lud ! 
Madam,  (says  I)  wou'd  you  wou'd  think  of  poor  Mr. 
MalvU.  (And,  to  be  sure,  the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes 
when  I  said  it.)  Oh  no  (says  she),  I  will  think  of  none 
but  Mental.     Then  (says  I) 

Mcdv.  Torments  and  furies !  Merital ! 

Catch.  My  mistress  doats  on  him,  and  has  appointed 
to  meet  him. 

Mali:  How  ?  where  ?  when  ? 

Catch.  Here,  at  five. 

Male.  'Sdeath  !  'tis  impossible. 

Catch.  It  may  be  impossible,  perhaps  ;  but  it  is  true. 

Mah.    Merital   a  villain  I     Vermilia  a  jilt,  then   tlie 
whole  world's  an  allusion. 

[Walks  and  speaks  disorderly. 
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D'ye  hear ;  do  not  discloee  a  word  of  tliis  to  any  one. 

Catch.  You  may  depend  on  me.  Sir. 

Malo.  Bui  wbe  re's  Vermilia? 

Catch.  Gone  to  the  Park  with  Xjady  MatohIe6e. 

Maio.  Be  secret,  and  be  diligent,  and  you  shall  not 
repent  your  pains. 

Catch.  Not  whilst  you  have  jealousy  in  your  head,  and 
money  in  your  pocket,  Signior.  "Well,  how  this  affair 
will  end  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  the  beginning  has 
been  good.  [Kt&ses  the  rin^ 

SCENE  V. 
SCENE,  sot  posiTrvE  TRAP's  Houm. 

LADT  TBAP,  HELfiKA. 

Hel.  To  be  sold  1  to  be  put  up  at  auction !  to  be 
disposed  of,  as  a  piece  of  goods,  by  way  of  bargain  and 
sale. 

La.  Trap.  Niece,  niece,  you  are  dealt  with  as  a  piece 
of  rich  goods  ;  you  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  high  price  ; 
Sir  Foiiitive  understands  the  world,  and  will  make  good 
conditions  for  you.  You  will  have  a  young  gentleman, 
and  a  pretty  gentleman. 

Hel.  Yes ;  if  a  good  estate  can  make  a  pretty  gentle- 
man. 

La.  Trap.  Sooner  than  a  pretty  gentlem&n  can  make  a 
good  estate.  The  pretty  gentlemen  of  our  age  know 
better  how  to  spend,  than  to  get  one. 

nd.  Well,  well.  Madam,  my  own  fortime  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  man  I  love  happy.  And  he  shall  be  one 
whose  merit  is  his  only  riches,  not  whose  riches  are  his 
only  merit. 

La.  Trap.  Tlie  man  you  love !  0  impudence !  I  would 
be  ashamed,  was  I  a  young  woman,  to  be  even  thought 
to  have  an  indecent  passion  for  a  particular  young  fellow. 
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Bel.  I  would,  indeed,  be  aebamed,  was  I  an  old 
'woman,  to  be  known  to  have  an  indecent  passion  for  all 
fellows  in  general. 

La.  Trap.  Audacious !  dare  you  reflect  on  me !  on  me 
for  fellows !  who  am  notorious  for  my  abhorrence  of  ihal 
beastly  sex.  The  young  women  of  our  age,  really,  are 
enough  to  put  one  out  of  countenance. 

BeL  Youth,  Madam,  always  will  put  age  out  of 
countenance  in  beauty,  as  age  will  youth  in  wisdom ; 
therefore  pray,  aunt,  don't  you  pretend  to  the  one,  and 
m  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  other. 

La.  Trap.  Do  you  ibink  you  hare  so  much  beauty 
then.  Kiss  P 

Bd.  I  think  I  have  enough  to  do  so  small  an  execu- 
tion; and,  I  am  sure,  I  have  enough  to  please  myself, 
and  him  I  desire  to  please ;  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
think  what  they  will,  'tis  not  worth  my  care ;  I  have 
no  ambition  to  be  toasted  in  every  company  of  men, 
and  roasted  in  every  assembly  of  women ;  for  the  envy  of 
women  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  admiratloD 
of  the  men. 


SCENE  VI. 


To  them,  Bia  positive  teap. 

Sir  Pos.  What  lie  are  you  telling  ?  ha ! 

La.  Trap.  Justify  me,  deary,  justify  me;  your  niece 
says  I  have  an  indecent  passion  for  your  whole  sex. 

Sir  Pos.  That  I  will,  by  the  family  of  the  Traps.  So 
far  from  that,  hussy,  she  hates  our  whole  sex ;  she  has 
hardly  a  decent  passion  for  her  own  husband,  because 
he's  a  man. 

Bel.  You  have  bit  the  nail  on  the  head,  my  dear 
uncle. 
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Sir  Pos.  Hu88y,  hussy,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  familj 
of  the  Traps.  I  can  hardly  believe  Sir  Nicodemus  Trap 
to  have  been  your  grandfather.  Sir  Gregory  your  father* 
and  Sir  Positive  your  uncle. 

IJel.  Surfeiting  genealogy  I  ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Sir  Pm.  Do  you  ridicule  your  ancestors,  the  illustrious 
race  of  Traps  ? 

Hd.  No,  Sir :  I  honour  them  so  iax  that  T  am  resolve 
not  to  take  a  fool  into  the  family. 

Svr  Pos.  Do  you  mean  Sir  Apish,  minx  ?    Do  you  call 
a  baronet  a  fool,  and  one  of  so  ancient  a  house  ?     Hnssy,:^ 
the  Simples  and  the  Traps  are  the  two  ancientest  houses^ 
in  England.     Don't  provoke  me,  don't  provoke  me,   I 
say ;  rii  send  for  Sir  Apish  immediately :  and  you  shall 
be  wedded,  bedded,  and  executed  in  half  an  hour. 

Hel.  Indeed  !  executed  ?  0  barbarous  ! 

Sir  Pos.  These  girls  love  plain-dealing.  She  wanta  itl 
in  puris  naturalitnis.  [ffalf  aside. 

La.  Trap.  Had  you  heard  her  just  now,  you  wou'd 
have  thought  her  ripe  for  anything  ;  I  protest  she  made  me . 
blush. 

Sir  Pos.  0  monstrous!  make  my  lady  wife  blush  I 

ffel.  She  who  did  that,  I  am  sure,  was  ripe  for  any] 
thing. 

Sir  Pos.  Hussy,  you  are  no  Trap ;  you  have  nothingJ 
of  the  Traps  in  you.  The  midwife  put  a  cheat  ou  Siri 
Gregory. 

La.  Trap.  I  have  wonder'd  how  a  creature  of  such 
principles  cou'd  spring  up  in  a  family  so  noted  for  the 
purity  of  its  women.  | 

Sir  Pos.  She  shall  change  her  name  to-morrow ; 
prepare  to  receive  Sir  Apish,  for  this  is  the  last  day  of 
your  virginity. 

Bel,  Do  you  look  on  my  consent  as  unnecessary  tlieu  ? 
for  he  has  never  made  any  addresses  to  me. 
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5ir  Po8.  Addresses  to  you  !  Why  I  never  saw  my  lady 
there  'til  an  hour  before  our  marriage.  I  made  my 
addresses  to  her  father,  her  father  to  his  lawyer,  the 
lawyer  to  my  estate,  which  being  found  a  Smithfield 

equivalent the    bargain    was    struck.       Addressing 

quotha !     What  need  have  young  people  of  addressing, 
or  any  thing,  till  they  come  to  undressing  ? 

La.  Trap.  Ay,  this  courtship  is  an  abominable,  dia- 
bolical practice,  and  the  parent  of  nothing  but  lies  and 
flatlerj'.  The  first  who  used  it  was  the  Serpent  to  beguile 
Eve. 

Sir  Po3.  Oons !  and  it  hath  beguiled  above  half  the 
women  since.  I  hope  to  see  the  time,  when  a  man  may 
carry  his  daughter  to  market  with  the  same  lawful 
authority  as  any  other  of  bis  cattle.  But  for  you, 
Madam,  to-morrow's  your  wedding-day ;  I  have  said  it, 
and  I  am  positive. 

Hel.  Tea.  But  know,  uncle  of  mine,  that  I  am  a 
woman,  and  may  be  as  positive  as  you ;  and  so  your 
servant. 

La.  Trap.  After  her,  honey ;  doa*t  leave  her  to  herself 
in  this  rage. 

Sir  Po8.  I'll  bring  her  to  herself,  by  the  right-hand 
of  (he  Traps. 


SCENE  vn. 

LA£>7  TRAP    aloM. 

If  Helena  be  Sir  Simple'a  to-morrow,  I  have  but  this 
day  for  my  design  on  Merital.  Some  way  he  must  know 
my  love.  But  shou'd  he  reject  it,  andbelr.ay  me  ?  Wliy, 
if  he  does  'lis  but  denying  it  bravely,  and  my  reserv'd 
behaviour  has  raised  me  such  a  reputation  of  virtue  that 
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he  wou'd  not  be  believed.  Yet  how  to  let  him  know  ? 
Shou'd  I  write!  that  were  too  sure  a. testimony  against 
me;  and  yet  that's  the  only  way.  My  niece  goes  tQ^ 
Lady  Matclilesa's  this  evening;  TU  make  him  an  aasig- 
natioii,  in  her  name,  to  meet  by  dark  in  the  dining-room. 
But  how  to  make  it  in  her  name  ?  [Pauses.]  Ha  I 
have  thought  of  a  way,  and  will  about  it  instantly. 


SCENE  vm. 


HEUGSA    and   SDt    P08IT1VB    TRAP. 

Sel.  Don't  teaze  me  so,  dear  uncle.     I  can  never  Ul 
a  fool,  I  abhor  a  fop. 

Sir  Pos.  But  there  are  three  thousand  pounds  a  yearjf 
and  a  title ;  do  you  abhor  those,  hussy? 

ffel.  His  estate  I  don't  want,  and  his  title  1  despise. 

Sir  Pos.  Very  fine  !  very  fine  !   I)espiae  a  title  !    Huss^^ 
you  are  no  Trap.     Oons !  I  believe  you  are  no  woman" 
either.    What,  wou'd  you  take  a  scandalous,  anea.king 
Mister  ?  one  who  can't  make  you  a  lady  ? 

ffel.  Since  nothing  else  will  do,  I  am  engaged  by  all 
the  strength  of  vows  and  honour.  ^m 

Sir  Pua.  Engaged  ?  Why,  was  not  the  widow  Jil^l 
engaged  to  Mr.  Goodland,  and  left  him  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Rich,  whom  she  left  again  for 
my  Lord  Richmore  ?  Never  tell  me  of  engagements, 
contracts,  and  I  don't  know  what.  Mere  bug-bears,  to 
frighten  children  with ;  all  women  of  sense  laugh  at 
them.  You  are  no  more  obliged  to  stand  to  your  word 
when  you  have  promised  a  man  than  when  you  have 
refused  him.  The  law  dissolves  all  contracts  without  a 
valuable  consideration ;  or,  if  it  did  not,  a  valuable  con- 
sideration would  dissolve  the  law. 
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J9y.  Perhapa,  Sir,  I'll  never  marry  at  all. 

Sir  Pos.  Hussy,  huasy,  you  hare  a  sanguine  consti- 
tution.    You  will  either  marry  or  do  worse. 

Hd.  In  my  opinion,  I  can't  do  worse  than  to  marry 
a  fool. 

Sir  Pos.  A  very  6ne  notion  indeed!  —  I  must  sell 
her  soon,  or  she  will  go  off  but  as  a  piece  of  second-hand 
goods.  [Aaide. 


SCENE  IX. 

To  (Affm,  [.ADT  TRAP  with  a  letter. 

La.  Trap.  Oh,  my  dear,  see  what  good  luck  has  pre- 
sented ILS  with.     A  letter  from  your  niece  to  Merital. 


SIB  posiTivK  reads. 

*I>EAB  8m, 

'Thi3  oftomoon  m;  noole  mil  he  abroad,  Ui-moTTOW  I  am  intended 
*  for  8a  Apish.  I  aned  my  no  more  thno  at  six  this  Gvening  ;oii  will 
'  find,  in  the  dining-room,  youre, 

■  Helena. 

*P.S.  I  abaU  be  alooe,  and  io  the  dark;  ask  no  questions,  bot 
'  oome  np  directly.' 

But,  deary,  this  is  not  her  hand. 

La.  Trap.  Do  you  think,  child,  she  would  not  disguise 
it  as  much  as  possible  ? 

Sir  Pos.  I  smell  it.  I  see  it.  I  read  it.  Tis  her  hand 
with  a  witness.  See  here,  thou  vile  daughter  of  Sir 
Gregory.    An  assignation  to  a  man. 

ffel.  Insupportable  I  to  confront  me  with  a  forgery  ! 

jSiV  Po9.  Your  own  forgery,  hussy. 

La.  Trap.  But,  really,  it  does  not  look  very  like  her 
hand. 
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Sir  Pos.  Let  me  see,  hum  !  'tis  not  exactly,  very,  vei 
like.    Methiaks,  'tis  not  Uke  at  all. 

[Looking  through  epedat 

La.  Trap.  This    may  be   some  counterfeit.     I  wou' 
engage  my  honour  she  is  innocent.     Copy  it  over  before 
your  uncle,  my  dear,  that  will  be  a  conviction. 

iSar  Po8.  Copy  it  over  l)efore  Sir  Positive,  hussy. 

Ilel.  Bring  pen,  ink,  and  paper  there.     You  shall  n< 
have  the  least  pretence  to  accuse  me. 

Sir  Pos.  I  would  not  have  thee  guilty  for  the  world. 
I  wou'd  not  have  such  a  disgrace  fall  on.  our  noble  and 
ancient  family.  It  might  render  us  ridiculous  to  every 
upstart,     [ffere  a  semant  brings  pen^  &c.,  Helena  write9.'\ 

La.  Trap.     0  horrible  !  write  to  a  man  I  had  I  held 
pen,  at  her  age,  with  that  design,  my  hand  wou'd  have 
shook  so  that  I  should  have  spilt  my  ink  with  the  ban 
apprehension.  i 

Hd.  Now,  Sir,  be  convinced,  and  justify  me.  ^| 

[Giving  the  letter  with  the  copy  to  Sir  Poi. 

Sir  Pos.  There  is,  indeed,  no  resemblance.  j 

La.  Trap.  Are  you  blind?  they  are  both  alike  to  afl 
tittle.  [Taking  them. 

Sir  Pos.  To  a  dot.  Her  hand  to  a  dot.  I'll  send  for  Sir 
Apish  immediately.     I  smell  !t,  a  rank  plot !  I  smell  it. 

Bel.  Tou  have  out-faced  me  bravely  before  Sir  Positive. , 
You  may  not,  perhaps,  do  so  before  an  impartial  judge 


SCENE  X. 

LABT  TB-U"  aloM. 

It  is  strange  that  women  should  contend  for  wit  in  a 
husband,  when  they  may  enjoy  such  an  advantage  from 
having  a  fool. 
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SCENE  XI. 
scKNB,  iS(.  Jameses  Park. 

LADT  MATCHLESS,   VERMILIA,   UEBITAL,  RATTLH. 

-.  Indeed,  Vermilis,  it  is  very  barbarous  in  you  to 
torment  poor  MalvU  so.  Don't  you  think,  if  you  shou'd 
drive  him  to  any  desperate  extremity,  you  wou'd  have  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for  ?  And  I  assure  you,  by  words 
he  has  lately  dropt,  I  fear  he  has  some  such  design. 

Rattle.  Dou't  you  imagine,  widow,  that  au  humble 
servant  of  yours  is  in  as  much  danger  ? 

La.  Match.  If  he  be,  I  wish  him  a  safe  deliverance. 

"Verm.  Wou'd  he  have  me  believe  him  raad  enough 
to  run  bis  neck  into  one  noose,  because  I  am  not  mad 
enough  to  run  mine  into  a  worae.  No,  no.  You  all  use 
those  words,  ropes,  daggers,  swords  and  pistols,  only  as 
embellishmeats  of  speech ;  or,  if  you  have  any  design 
by  them,  it  is  to  frighten  us,  not  injure  yourselves. 

La.  Match.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  alarmed  with 
threats.  Let  me  see  a  gallant  fairly  swinging — And  then 
— ^Fll  say,  poor  Strephon,  alas !  he  did  love. 

Mer.  You  might  justly  say,  he  had  more  love  than 
reason. 

Verm.  Why  do  you  attempt  then  to  persuade  us  into 
so  despicable  an  opinion  of  your  reason  'i 

Mer.  Malvil  says,  that's  the  surest  way  to  your  love : 
and  that  the  lower  we  are  iti  your  opinion  of  our  sense 
the  higher  we  are  in  your  favour.  He  compares 
those  to  two  scales,  of  which  as  the  one  rises  the  other 
falls. 

La.  Match.  And,  upon  my  word,  he  is  in  the  right ; 
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for  who  expects  wit  in  a  lover,  any  more   than  good' 
music  in  an  English  opera,  or  common  sense  in  an  Italian 

one ! ^They  are  all  three  absolute  farces — Not  but  I 

wou'd  have  the  creature  be  a  little  rational,  and  able  to  > 
divert  one  in  the  soUenDess  of  a  monkey  or  a  paroquet; 
fto  as  to  sing  half  a  favourite  song,  or  read  a  new  play^ 
or  fill  up  a  party  at  quadrille. 

Mer.  As  a  chair  does  at  a  country  dance,  or  a  country-i 
justice  a  chair  at  a  quarter-sessious. 

La.  Match.  Right.  A  lover,  when  he  is  admitted  to 
cards,  ou^t  to  be  solemnly  silent,  and  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  his  mistress.  He  must  laugh  when  she  laughs, 
sigh  when  she  sighs.  In  short,  be  shou'd  be  the  shadow 
of  her  mind.  A  lady,  in  the  presence  of  her  lover,  shou'd 
never  want  a  looktng^lass ;  as  a  beau,  in  the  presence 
his  looking-glass,  never  wants  a  mistress. 

Mer.  Since  a  lover  is  sunh  a  ridiculous  thing,  Mi 
e'en  turn  one  into  a  husband. 

La.  Match.  Ah !  the  very  name  throws  me  into  the 
vapours 

Rattle.  It  is  a  receipt  whicii  has  cured  many  a 
vapoured  lady  of  my  acquaintauoe. 

Mer.  But,  Lady  Matchless,  what  wou'd  you  say  to 
a  lover  who  shou'd  address  himself  to  your  reason,  and 
try  lo  convince  you  of  the  principal  end  in  the  formation 
of  womau,  and  the  beneOts  of  matrimony :  from  the 
lights  of  nature  and  reli^on  disclose  to  you  the  system 
of  platonic  love,  and  draw  his  pretensions  from  his 
wisdom,  and  his  arguments  from  his  philosophy. 

La.  Match.  If  he  had  more  philosophy  than  love,  I 
should  advise  him  to  seek  his  cure  from  that.  But  if  h» 
had  more  love  than  philosophy — Mercy  upon  him  !  j 

Mer.  Then  you  have  juat  such  a  lover  arrived.  ^ 

La.  Match.  Bless  us  !  'tis  not  Seneca's  ghost,  I  hope. 

Mer.  No,   'tis  the  ghost  of  a  departed  beau,  in  the 
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faftbit  of  ft  country  'squire,  with  the  sentimento  of  an 
Athenian  philosopher,  and  the  passiou  of  an  Arcadian 
swain. 

La.  Maich.  This  must  be  WiSiemore.  [A8id4. 

Verm.  A  motley  piece,  indeed.  I  fancy,  my  dear, 
there  ts  as  ridiculous  a  variety  iu  this  one,  as  in  all  the 
rest  of  your  admirers. 

Rattle.  Variety  enough  :  for  by  his  dress  you  wou'd 
imagine  he  came  from  North  Friezland,  and  his  manners 
seem  piping  hot  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

La.  Match.  Fie  !  you  rally. 

Mer.  Why,  positively,  tlie  poor  man  is  an  apter  ob- 
ject of  pity  than  of  raillery,  and  wou'd  better  become 
an  elegy  than  a  lampoon.  He  look'd  as  melancholy, 
as  ill-natur'd,  and  as  absurd,  as  I've  seen  a  young  poet 
who  could  not  outlive  the  third  night. 

Rattle.  Or  an  old  bridegroom  who  has  outliv*d 

the  third  night. 

Veivn.  Dear  Matchless,  let  us  turn ;  for  I  see  one 
coming  whom  I  wou'd  avoid. 

Mer.  You  won't  be  so  cruel !     ITl  discover  you. 

Verm.  Do :  and  I  will  revenge  myself  on  you  to 
Helena. 


SCENE  xn. 


HALTIL,  UBStTAL. 

MtUv.  Who  are  those  fine  ladies  you  parted  from  ? 

Mer.  Some  of  Battle's  acquaintance. 

Mah.  Was  not.  Vermilia  there? 

Mer.  She  was. 

Malv.  Do  you  act  friendly,  Mental  ? 

Mer.  Ajf  faith !   and  very  friendly ;   for  I  have  been 
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pkading  your  cause  with  the  same  camestaees  as  if  I 
had  be«n  your  counsel  in  the  affair.  I  have  been  a  sort 
of  proxy  to  you.  fl 

Malv.  Confusion !  [Asidt.  ™ 

Mier.  Why,  thou  art  jealous,  I  beUeve.  Come,  do  wa 
dine  together  ? 

Malv.  I  am  engaged,  but  will  meet  at  five. 

Mer.  Nay,  then  I  am  engaged,  and  to  meet  a  mistress. 

Malv.  A  mistress  at  five  ! 

3fer.  Ay,  Sir,  and  such  a  mistress — But  I  see  something 
has  put  you  out  of  humour  :  so  I  will  not  expatiate  on  my 
happiness :  for  I  know  lovers  are,  of  all  creatures,  the 
most  subject  to  envy.     So,  your  servant. 
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SCENE  XIII. 


HALViL  alone. 

Malv.  And  thou  shalt  jiiid  they  are  subject  to  rage 
Do  you  laugh  at  your  successful  villany  !  Yet  his  open 
carriage  wou'd  persuade  me  he  has  no  ill  design.  This 
morning  too  be  told  me  of  another  mistress.  But  that 
may  be  false,  and  only  intended  to  blind  my  suspicions. 
It  must  be  so.  Yermilia's  fond  expressions,  her  appoint* 
ment,  his  denying  her.  O  they  are  glaring  proofs !  and  ^ 
I  am  now  convinced.  Yet  all  these  appearances  may  be  " 
delusions.  Well,  I  will  once  more  see  her.  If  I  find 
her  innocent,  I  am  happy ;  if  not,  the  knowing  her 
guilt  may  cure  my  love.  But  anxiety  is  the  greatest 
of  torments. 

Id  doubt,  aa  io  the  dark,  things  s&d  appear, 
More  dismal,  and  more  horrid  than  the;  ore. 
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ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 


SCENE,  LADT  UATCHLESS'S  ffottse. 
UALVIL,   TEKUILU. 

MALVIl. 

How  liave  I  deserved  tliis  usage,  Madam?  By  what 
behaviour  of  mine  have  I  provoked  you  to  make  me  that 
despicable  thing,  the  dangler  after  a  woman  who  is 
carrying  on  an  afiair  with  another  man  ? 

Verm.  An  affair,  Sir  ? 

Malv.  You  know  too  well  the  justice  of  my  accusation, 
nor  am  I  a  stranger  to  your  soft,  languishing  fondness, 
your  wanton  praises  of  my  rival,  of  Merital,  your  walking 
in  the  Park,  your  appointment  with' him. 

Verm.  0  jealousy,  thou  child  and  bane  of  love!  Bash, 
dreunitig  madman,  cou'd  you  awake  from  your  errors, 
and  see  how  grossly  you  abuse  me,  if  you  had  the  least 
spark  of  humanity  left,  it  wou'd  raise  a  flame  of  horror 
in  your  soul. 

Maiv.  O,  it  were  worse  than  ten  thousand  deaths  to 
find  I  have  wrong'd  you,  and  I  wou'd  undergo  them 
all  to  prove  you  innocent. 

Verm.  To  think  you  innocent,  I  must  think  you  mad. 
Invention  cannot  counterfeit  any  other  excuse. 

Ma/v.  A  reflection  on  your  own  conduct.  Madam, 
will  justify  everj'  part  of  mine,  but  my  love. 

Verm.  Name  not  that  noble  passion.  A  savage  is 
oa  capable  of  it  as  thou  art.  And  do  you  tax  me  with 
my  love  to  Merital?  He  has  as  many  virtues  as  thou 
hast  blemifihes.  The  proudest  of  our  sex  might  glory  in 
his  addresses,  the  meanest  might  be  ashamed  of  thtue. 
Go,  curse  thy   fate,  and  nature,   which  has  made  thee 
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an  object  of  our  Bcom:  but  thank  tliy  jealousy,  'which.] 
has  discovered  to  thee  that  thou  art  the  derisioc  of  a^ 
successful  rival,  and  ray  aversion. 


SCENE  n. 

MALTIL,  CATCBIT,  [Malvil  stands  as  in  amtue]. 

Catch.  0  gemini!  Sir,  what's  the  matter?  I  met  my 
mistress  in  the  greatest  rage. 

Malv.  You  know  enough  not  to  have  asked  that. 
Here,  take  this  letter,  and  when  Mental  comes  to  his 
appointment,  you  will  find  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it 
him.  Be  sure  to  do  it  before  he  sees  your  mistress  ;  for  I 
have  contrived  a  scheme  in  it  that  will  ruin  him  for  ever 
with  her. You  will  deliver  it  carefully  ? 

Catch.  Yes,  indeed.  Sir. 

Malv.  And  leani  what  you  can,  and  come  to  my 
lodgings  to-morrow  morning — take  this  kiss  as  au  earnest 
of  what  I'll  do  for  you. 


SCENE  m. 

CATCHIT    ahne. 

Catch.  Methinks,  I  long  to  know  what  this  scheme  is. 
1  must  know,  and  I  will  know.  'Tis  but  wafer-sealed 
I'll  open  it  and  read  it.     fiut  here  are  the  ladies. 


SCENE  IV. 

LAD7   UATCaLESB,   VEEUIUA. 

La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  and  so  the  creature  has  taken 
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ft  fit  of  jealousy  into  his  head,  and  has  been  raving  moet 
tragically !  Don't  louk  so  dull,  dear ;  what,  because  he 
gives  himself  airs,  will  you  give  yourself  the  vapours  ? 

Vfjiii.  I  am  concerned  only  that  I  should  ever  have 
favoured  him  in  my  opinion. 

La.  Match.  Indeed,  you  liave  no  cause :  for  you  have 
revenge  m  your  own  hand,  since  nothing  but  matrimony 
will  cure  his  phrenzy. 

Verm.  Which  cure  when  I  aflbrd  him,  may  I— 

La.  Match.  0  no  oaths,  no  imprecations  !  But,  if  any, 
let  it  be  this.  When  next  you  are  incHiied  to  foi^ve 
him,  may  he  be  so  stubborn  as  not  to  ask  it ;  that,  I  am 
sure,  is  curse  enough. 

Vem\..  Nay,  but,  dear  Matchless,  do  not  rally  me  on 
that  subject. 

La.  Makk.  Is  there  any  subject  fitter  for  raillery  ?  the 
■wise,  you  know,  have  always  made  a  jest  of  love. 

Verm.  Yes,  and  love  has  made  a  jest  of  the  wise,  who 
eeem  to  have  no  other  quarrel  to  it,  but  that  they  are  the 
least  successful  in  it. 

La,  Match.  Nay,  if  you  are  an  advocate  for  love,  I 
shall  think 

Verm.  What? 

La.  Match.  That  you  are  in  love. 

Verm.  Well,  you  are  a  censorious,  ill-natup'd, 
teazing— ^ 

La.  Match.  Don't  be  out  of  humour,  child.  I  tell  yoa 
the  fellow's  vour  own. 


SCENE  T. 

To   them,   RATTLE. 

Rat^.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant. 

La.  Match.   0,  you  are  most  opportunely  come,  for 
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poor  Vermilia  is  horridly  in  the  Tapours,  and  you  ai 
we  know,  a  skilful  physician. 

Rattle.  But  what  gi^ifies  the  skill  of  a  physician, 
when  the  patient  will  not  take  his  advice. 

Verm.  When  he  mistakes  the  disease,  his  advice  is  not 
like  to  be  safe.  Atid,  I  assure  you,  I  never  was  less  in 
the  vapours  than  now. 

La.  Afatch.  That's  a  dangerous  sjTnptom :  for  when 
sick  lady  thinks  herself  well,  her  fever  must  be  very  high. ' 

Rattle.  Pox  take  her!  wou'd  she  was  dead!  for  she's 
always  in  my  way.  [^Aside^^ 

Verm.  This  is  acting  physicians,  indeed,  to  persuade 
me  into  a  distemper. 

Rattle.  I  believe,  Madam,  you  are  in  very  little  dangerj| 
But,  widow,  the  whole  town  wonders  you  are  not  sur- 
feited with  so  much  courtship. 

Verm.  Courtship,  Mr.  liattle,  is  a  dish  adapted  to  tba^ 
palate  of  our  sex.  f 

Rattle.  But  there  is  a  second  course  more  agreeable, 
and  better  adapted  to  a  lady's  palate.  Courtship  is  but 
a  long,  dull  grace  to  a  rich  entertainment,  both  equally 
banes  to  sharp-set-appetite,  and  equally  out  of  fashion ; 
the  beau-monde  say  only  Benedieitey  and  then  fall  on. 
^'La.  Match.  No ;  courtship  is  to  marriage,  like  a 
avenue  to  an  old  falling  mansion  beautified  with  a  painted' 
front ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  door  shut  on  us,  than  we  dis- 
cover an  old,  shabby,  outof-fashion'd  hall,  whose  only 

ornaments  are  a  set  of  branching  stag's  horns ^lamen^j 

able  emblems  of  matrimony. 

SCENE  VT. 

LADY   MATCHLESS,    LOED    FORMAL,    VBRMILIA,    RATTLE. 

i.  Form.  Ladies,  I  am  your  most  obedient  and  ol 
sequious  humble  servant.     Mr.  Rattle,  I  am  your  devoted.] 
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RattU.  That's  an  over^strain'd  compUraent,  my  lord : 
we  all  know  you  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  ladies. 

La.  Match.  That's  an  over-strain'd  compliment  to  us ; 
for  we  must  be  all  proud  of  so  elegant  a  devotd  I 

L.  Form.  Your  ladyship  has  infused  more  pride  into 
the  ingredients  of  my  nature  by  that  one  word  than  ever 
was  in  thera  since  their  first  mingling  into  man.  .\nd  if 
my  title,  or  the  opinion  which  the  world  has  (I  will  not 
say  justly)  conceived  of  me,  cai»  render  me  agreeable  to  the 
fountain  of  beauty,  I  wou'd,  with  pleasure,  throw  off  all 
other  canals,  and  let  the  pure  current  of  my  joys  flow 
from  her  alone. 

La.  Match,  That  were  to  draw  the  envy  of  the  whole 
world  on  nic ;  and  wou'd  be  as  unreasonable  as  a  desire 
to  monopolize  the  light  of  the  sun. 

L.  Form.  As  your  ladyship  says,  I  have  been  compared 
to  the  sun.  But  the  comparison  will  break,  if  pursued  ; 
for  the  sun  shines  on  all  alike;  whereas  my  influence 
wou'd  be  strictly  confined  to  one  centre. 

Rattle.  Methinks,  my  lord,  you  who  profess  good- 
breeding,  should  be  less  particular  before  ladies. 

Verm.  O,  we  may  excuse  particularity  in  a  lover ; 
besides,  Lord  Formal  is  so  perfect  a  master  of  good-breed- 
ing, that  if  he  launched  a  little  out  of  the  common  road, 
the  world  wou'd  esteem  it  a  precedent,  and  not  an  error. 

La.  Match.  0,  we  shall  never  out-shine  the  court  of 
France,  till  Lord  Fonnal  is  at  the  head  of  Les  Affaires  de 
Beau  Monde. 

L.  Form.  Your  ladyship's  compliments  are  such  an 
inundation,  that  they  hurry  the  weak  return  of  mine 
down  their  stream.  But,  really,  I  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  inculcate  principles  of  good-breeding,  and  laid 
down  some  rules  concerning  distance,  submission,  cere- 
monies, laughing,  sighing,  ogling,  visits,  aiTrouts,  respect, 
pride,  love. 
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Verm.  H&s  y;our  lordship  published   this  book  ?     It ! 
must  be  mightily  read,  for   it  promises  much^ 
then  the  name  of  the  author — 

Rattle.  [Aside.']  Promisee  nothing. 

L.  Form.  Why,  I  am  not  determined  to  print  it  at  all : 
for  there  are  an  iU-bred  set  of  people  called  critics,  who 
I  have  no  great  notion  of  encountering. 


SCENE  vn. 

7o  them  8IK  PosiTrvB  trap,  sib  apish  simple,  hklkna. 

Sir  Po8.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant ;  your  aervant,^ 
gentlemen. 

La.  Match.  You  are  a  great  etranger,  Sir  Positive. 

Sir  Po8.  Ay,  cousin,  you  must  not  take  our  not  visit- 
ing you  oftener  amiss,  for  I  am  full  of  business,  and  she 
there,  poor  girl,  is  never  easy  but  when  she  is  at  home.- 
The  Traps   are  no  gadding  fainily,  our  women  stay  a&< 
home  and  do  business. 

Rattle.  [^Amde.'\  Their  busbands'  business,  I  believe. 

Sir   Poa.    They  are  none  of   our  fidgeting,  flirting, 
flaunting  lassee,  that  sleep  all  the  morning,  dress  all  the 
afternoon,  and  card   it   all   night.     Our  daughters   rise 
before  the  sun,  and  go  to  bed  with  him :  The  Traps  are  j 
house-wives,  cousin.     We  teach  our  daughters  to  make  a  ■ 
pie  instead  of  a  curtsie,  and  that  good  old  English  art  of  " 
clear-starching,  instead  of  that  heathenish  gambol  called 
dancing. 

L.  Form.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  presume  to  ask  your 
pardon. 

Sir  Apish.  Why,  Sir  father  of  mine,  you  will  not 
speak  against  dancing  before  the  ladies.  Clear-starching, 
indeed  I  you  will  pardon  him.  Madam?  Sir  Positive  ia 
a  little  h  la  Campagiie. 
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&r  Pos.  Dancing  begets  warmth,  which  is  the  parent 
of  wantonness.  It  is,  Sir,  the  great  grandfather  of 
cuckoldoin. 

L.  Form.  0  inhuman !  it  is  the  most  glorious  invention 
that  has  been  conceived  bj  the  imagination  of  mankind, 
and  the  most  perfect  mark  that  distinguishes  us  from  the 
brutes. 

Sir  Po8.  Ay,  Sir,  it  may  serve  some,  perhaps ;  but  the 
Traps  have  always  had  reason  to  distinguish  them. 

L.  Form.  You  seem  to  have  misunderstood  me.  Sir ;  I 
mean  the  polite  world  from  the  savage. 

La.  Match.  Have  jou  seen  the  new  opera,  cousin 
Helena  ? 

ffel.  I  never  saw  an  opera,  cousin ;  and,  indeed,  I  have 
a  great  curiosity 

L.  Form.  May  I  presume  on  the  honour  of  wcdting  on 
you. 

Sir  Po€,  Sir,  Sir,  my  niece  has  an  antipathy  to  music, 
it  always  makes  her  head  ache. 

Sir  Apiah.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  music  make  a  lady's  head 
ache  I 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  and  her  husband's  heart  ache  too,  by  the 
right  hand  of  the  Traps. 

L.  Form.  Pray,  Sir,  who  are  the  Traps? 

Sir  Pos.  Why,  Sir,  the  Traps  are  a  venerable  family. 
We  have  had,  at  least,  fifty  knights  of  the  shire,  deputy 
lieutenants,  and  colonels  of  the  militia  in  it.  Perhaps  the 
Grand  Mogul  has  not  a  nobler  coat  of  arms.  Tt  is,  Sir,  a 
lion  rampant,  with  a  wolf  couchaat,  and  a  cat  courant, 
in  a  field  gules. 

L.  Form.  It  wants  nothing  but  supporters  to  be  very 
noble,  truly. 

Sir  Pos.  Supporters,  Sir !  it  has  six  thousand  a  year 
to  support  its  nobility,  and  six  thousand  years  to  support 
ite  antiquity. 
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L.  Form.  You  will  give  me  leave  to  presume,  Sir,  with 
all  the  deference  imaginable  to  your  superiority  of  judg- 
ment, to  doubt  whether  it  be  practicable  to  confer  the 
title  of  noble  on  any  coat  of  arms  that  labours  under  the 
deplorablt*  deficiency  of  a  coronet. 

Sir  Po9.  How,  Sir!  do  you   detract  from  the  nobility 
of  my  coat  of  arms?    If  you  do.  Sir,  I  must  tell  yoi 
you  labour  under  a  deficiency  of  common  sense. 

Ijx.  Match.  0  Ge,  Sir  Positive  I  you  are  too  severe 
his  lordship. 

Sir  Poa.  He  is  a  lord  then!  and  what  of  that?     An 
old  English  baronet  is  above  a  lord.    A  title  of  yesterday ! 
an  innovatiun !  wbow  ere  lords,  I  wonder,  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Jidius  Cssar  ?    And  it  is  plain  he  was  a  baronet,  hyj 
his  being  called  by  his  Christian  name. 

Verm.  Christen'd  name !  I  apprehend,  Sir,  that  Cea 
lived  before  the  time  of  Christianity. 

Sir  Pos.  And  what  then,  Madam  ?    he  might  be  a^ 
baronet  without  being  a  Christian,  I  hope.     But  I  don't 
suppose  our  antiquity   will   recommend  us  to  you;    fc 
women  love  upstarts,  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps. 
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SCENE  vni. 

To  them  visKMORB. 

Wiaem.  Da!  grant  me  patience.  Heaven.  Madam,  if 
five  months'  absence  has  not  e0aced  the  remembrance 
of  what  has  passed  between  us,  you  will  recollect  me 
with  blushing  cheeks.  Not  to  blush  now  were  to  forsaki 
your  sex. 

La.  Match.  You  have  forsaken  your  humanity.  Sir, 
aOront  me  thus  publicly. 

Wisem.  How  was  I  deceived  by  my  opinion  of  jova 
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good  sense  1  but  London  wou'd  seduce  a  saint.  A  widoir 
no  sooner  comes  to  this  vile  towii,  than  she  keeps  open 
house  for  all  guests.  All,  all  are  welcome.  Your  hatch- 
ments were  at  first  intended  to  repel  visitants ;  but  they 
are  now  hung  out  for  the  same  hospitable  ends  as  the 
bills,  '  Iiodgings  to  let ; '  with  tills  difference  only,  that 
the  one  invites  to  a  mercenary,  t)ie  other  to  a  free  tene-  I 
ment. 

Jiattle.  This  behaviour.  Sir,  will  not  be  suffered  here. 

Sir  Apish.  No,  Sir,  this  behaviour,  Sir,  will  not  be 
Buffered  here.  Sir. 

L.  Form.  Upon  my  title.  It  is  not  altogether  consonant 
to  the  rules  of  consummate  good-breeding. 

La.  Match,  Pray,  gentlemen,  take  no  notice. 

Wiaem.  Madam,  I  may  have  been  too  rude ;  I  hope 
you'll  pardon  me.  The  sudden  surprise  of  such  a  sight 
hurried  away  my  senses,  as  if  I  sympathized  with  the 
objects  I  beheld.  But  I  have  recovered  them.  My 
reason  cools,  and  I  can  now  paint  out  your  errors.  Stan 
not  at  that  word,  nor  be  offended  that  I  do  it  before  so 
many  of  your  admirers  :  for  tho'  my  colours  be  never  so 
lively,  the  weak  eye  of  their  understanding  is  too  dim  to 
distinguish  them,  "they  will  take  them  for  beauties : 
they  wll  adore  you  for  them.  You  may  have  a  coronet, 
doubtless.  A  large  jointure  is  as  good  a  title  to  a  lord, 
&s  a  coronet  is  to  a  fine  lady. 

La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  witty,  I  protest,  and  true ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  a  lord  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world. 

Z.  Form.  And  your  ladyship  may  make  him  the 
h^piest  thing  in  the  world. 

Wisem.  0  nature,  nature,  why  didst  thou  form  woman, 
in  beauty  the  master-piece  of  creation,  and  give  her  a  soul 
capable  of  being  caught  with  the  tinsel  outside  of  such 
a  fop  as  this!  this  empty,  gaudy,  nameless  thing. 

TOL.  I.  X 
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L.  Form.  Let  me  presume  to  tell  yoa,  that  nameless^ 
thingwiU  be  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  in  spite  of  your  envyilf 

Wisem.  Ma*lam,  by  all  that's  heavenly,  I  love  you 
more  than  life ;  wou'd  I  might  not  say,  than  wisdom. 
If  it  be  not  in  my  power  to  merit  a  return,  let  me  obtain 
this  grant,  that  you  wou'd  banish  from  you  these  knaves, 
these  vultures ;  wolves  are  more  merciful  than  theTt^ 
What  18  their  desire,  but  to  riot  in  your  plenty  ?  to 
sacrifice  your  boundless  stores  to  their  licentious  appe- 
tites? to  pay  their  desponding  creditors  with  yo 
gold?  to  ravage  you,  ruin  you;  nay  to  make  you 
curse  that  auspicious  day  which  gave  you  birth  ! 

L.  Form.  This  is  the  rudest  gentleman  that  ever 
offended  my  ears  since  they  first  enjoyed  the  faculty 
of  hearing.  [Aside. 

Verm.  This  is  very  unaccountable,  methinks. 

La.  Match.  Lord,  my  dear,  don't  you  know  he  has 
been  formerly  a  beau?  and  was,  indeed,  very  weU: 
received  in  his  time ;  'til  going  down  into  the  country, 
and  shutting  himself  up  in  a  study  among  a  set  of  paper- 
philosophers,  he,  who  went  in  &  buttertly,  came  out  a 
book-worra.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Wisem.  When  once  a  lady's  raillery  is  set  a  runni 
it  very  seldom  stops  till  it  has  exhausted  all  her  wit. 

Rattle.  Agad,  I  would  advise  you  to  wade  off  before 
the  stream's  too  high ;  for  your  philosophy  will  be  sure 
to  Hak  you. 

Sir  Pas.  Ay,  ay,  sink  sure  enough :  for,  by  the  right 
hand  of  the  Traps,  a  lady's  wit  is  seldom  any  thiug  but 
froth.  m 

HatUe.  I  have  seen  it  make  many  a  wise  esquire  froth" 
at  the  mouth  before  now. 

Verm.  That  must  be  a  very  likely  sign  of  a  1ot»' 
indeed. 
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Wisem.  0  very,  very  likely ;  for  il  is  a  certain  sign 
of  a  madman. 

i.  Form.  If  those  are  synonymons  tenns,  I  have  long 
since  entered  into  a  state  of  distraction. 

Wi^em.  If  I  »tay,  I  shall  be  mad,  indeed.  Madam, 
farewell ;  may  Heaven  open  your  eyes  before  you  are 
■      shut  into  perdition  ! 

"       r,Anv 


SCENE  IX. 


LADT       MATCHLB6S,       VESMILIA,       ItELENA,        LORD 
Sm    POSITIVE,    SIB   APISH,    AND    R.4TTLE. 


TORMAL, 


La.  Match.  Ha*  ha,  ha !  rustick  1  Did  you  ever,  ever 
see  such  a  creature  ? 

L.  Farm.  No,  upon  ray  title  ;  nor  am  I  perfectly 
determinate  what  species  of  animal  to  assign  liim  to, 
unless  he  be  one  of  thoae  barbarous  insects  the  polite 
call  country  'squires. 

jStr  Poa.  Barbarous  !  Sir,  I'd  have  you  know  there  are 
not  better-natured  people  alive. 

ffel.  [Aside.]  I  am  uneasy  at  this  disappointment  of 
Merital. — Sir,  my  aunt  will  be  at  home  before  us. 

Sir  Pos.  So  she  will,  chacky.  Lookee,  cousin,  you 
see  the  Traps  don't  love  gadding. 

L.  Form.  May  I  presume  to  lead  you  to  your  coach  ? 

jSiV  Pos.  Sir,  I  always  lead  my  niece  myself:  it^s  the 
custom  of  the  Traps. 

L.  Form.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  obsequious 
humble  servant. 
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SCENE  X. 


) 


LADt      MATCHLSeS,     VBRUILIA,     LORD     FORMAL,      8IB      APtSI 

AKD  RATTLE. 

L.  Form.  If  they  are  all  like  you,  the  Traps  are  the 

worst  bred  family  in  Europe.     [Aside.']     I  presume  thatj 
gentleman  hag  some  heiress  with  him. 

Sir  Apish.  Why,    she  is  to  be  my  wife    to-morroT 
morning. 

La.  Match.  Bow,  Sir  Apish  I  this  is  surprising. 

StT  Apish.  Why,  indeed,  I  do  not  like  country  educa- 
tion; but  then  I  consider  that  the  town  air  will  produce 
lown-breeding :  for  there  was  Lady  Rig,  who,  when  she 
first  came  to  town,  nothing  was  ever  so  awkward.  But 
now  she  swims  a  minuet,  and  sits  you  eight  and  forty 
hours  at  quadrille.  ^M 

L.  Fiyrm.  Her  ladyship  is  indebted  to  my  instructions ; 
for  'tis  well  known,  before  I  had  the  honour  of  her 
acquaintance,  she  has  publicly  spoke  agaiust  that  divine 
collection  of  polite  learning  written  by  Mr.  Gulliver ; 
but  now,  the  very  moment  it  is  named,  she  breaks  out 
into  the  prettiest  exclamation,  and  cries,  0  the  dear, 
sweet,  pretty,  little  creatures !  Oh,  genuni !  wou'd  X  bad 
been  bom  a  Lilliputian.  ^| 

La.  Match.  But  methinks,  Sir  Apish,  a  lady  who  has^ 
seen  the  world  should  be  more  agreeable  to  one  of  your 
refined  taste :  besides  I  have  heard  you  say  you  like  a 
widow.  fl 

Sir  Apish.  Ah !  I'amour !  a  perfect  declaration !  she  is 
in  love  with  me,  mardie !  [Aside.']  Ah !  Madam,  if  I 
durat  declare  it,  there  is  a  certain  person  in  Uie  world, 
who,  in  a  certain  person's  eye,  is    a  more  agreeable 
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than  any  person,  amongst  all  the  persons,  whom 
think  agreeable  persons. 

Za.  Match.  Whoever  that  person  is,  she,  certainly,  is 
a  very  happy  person. 

Sir  Apiah,  Ah!  Madam,  my  eyes  sufficiently  and  evi- 
dently declare,  that  that  person  is  no  other  person  than 
your  ladyship's  own  person. 

La.   Match.  Nay,  all   this  I  have  drawn  on  myself. 

X.  Form.  Tour  ladyship's  eyes  are  two  loadstones 
that  attract  the  admiration  of  our  whole  sex:  their 
virtues  arc  more  refined  than  the  loadstone's;  for  you, 
Madam,  attract  the  golden  part. 

Raide.  Come,  gentlemen,  are  you  for  the  opera  ? 

L.  Form.  Oh  I  by  all  means.  Ladies,  your  most 
humble  servant. 

&*r  Apiah.  Your  ladyship's  everlasting  creature. 


SCENE  XI. 

LADT  KATCHLEfiS,   TEKMILIA. 

Verm.  And  pray,  ray  dear,  what  do  you  mean  by  an 
additional  lover? 

Za.  Match.  To  deliver  my  cousin  Helena  from  so 
detestable  a  match.  She  entreated  it  of  me ;  and  I 
believe  I  have  now  done  her  business,  and  am  a  suc- 
cessful rival. 


SCENE  xn. 


To  thern  catchit. 

Catci.  Oh,  Madam,  I  have  been  waiting  this  half  hour 
for  an  opportunity  !    There's  a  terrible  scene  of  mischief 
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going  forwards.  !kfr.  MaLvil  has  been  taxing  me  about 
Mr.  Merital ;  and  so  I  lei  drop  a  few  words,  and  so  he 
has  taken  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  so  see  the  consequences. 

[Gives  an  open  UUer. 

Verm.  Ha  !  'tis  a  challenge  !     How  came  you  by  it  ? 

Catch.  Wliy,  Madam,  he  had  heard  thai  Kr.  Mental 
had  an  appointment  here,  and  so  he  desired  me  to  give 
him  this  letter,  and  so,  and  so ■ 

Verm.  And  so  you  had  the  curiosity  to  open  it.  ' 

Za.  Match.  Since  it  haa  given  us  an  opportunity 
prevent  mischief,  you  must  pardon  her. 

Verm.  Prevent!     No,  I'll  further  it  rather. 

ia.  MatcK.  But,  my  dear,  consider  here  is  the  life  <rfj 
the  inuoceut  as  well  as  the  guilty  at  stake. 

Catch.  0,  dear  Madam,  don't  let  poor  Mr.  Merital 
eufiier  for  my  fault^!  ^H 

Verm.  Your  fault  I  ^^ 

Catch.  If  you  will  pardon  me.  Madam,   Fll  discover     i 
the  whole  mistake.  ^P 

La.  Match.  On  that  condition,  Pll  assure  your  pardon. 

Catch.  Why,  Madam,  I  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Helena 
was  to  be  here  at  five,  and  so  I  sent  word  to  Mr.  Merita.1 ; 
and  Mr.  Malvil  coming  in  at  that  time  (which  was  when 
your  ladyship  went  to  the  Park  this  morning),  I  dropt  a 
•word  or  two  about  meeting  a  mistress  here ;  and  so,  I 
suppose,  he  thought  it  was  your  ladyship ;  and  so,  this 
afternoon  he  gave  me  a  letter,  which,  I  must  own,  my| 
curiosity 

Verm.  Very  fine,  indeed! 

La.  Match,  I  have  a  thought  just  risen,  which  maj 
turn  this  accident  into  a  very  lucky  scene  of  diyer^oii.J 
Mistress  Calchit,  can  you  not  change  the  name  of  Merit 
on  the  superscription  into  that  of  Wiaemore? 

Catch.  0,  Madam,  I  am  dexterous  at  those  things  t 

La.  Match.    Come  in,  then,  and  111  tell  you  farther. 
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Give  me  your  hand,  Vermilia:  take  my  word  for  it, 
child,  the  meu  are  very  silly  creatures;  therefore  let  us 
laugh  at  mankind, 

And  teaoL  them,  that,  in  aplt«  of  all  their  scorn, 
Oar  bUvob  tbey  arc,  an<l  for  oar  Borvico  bom. 


SCENE  ym. 


BCESK,  BtR   POSITIVE  TRAP's  House. 

LADT  TBAF  discovered,  and  then  M£H1TAL. 

La.  Trap.  Every  thing  is  j^repared;  now  is  the  happy 
hour.  I  hear  some  steps ;  'tis  surely  he.  Who's  there? 
my  love  ? 

Mer.  My  life !  my  soul !  my  joy ! 

La.  Trap.  Soft,  my  aunt  will  hoar  ua. 

Mer.  Oh,  name  her  not.  She  is  a  perfect  antidote  to 
love.  Let  these  blessed  moments  be  spent  in  nothing 
but  soft  caresses.  Oh !  let  me  breathe  out  my  fond 
soul  on  thy  lips,  and  let  thine  own  inform  thee  what 
rd  say.    It  will.  I  know,  be  tender  as  my  thoughts. 

La.  Trap.  [Aside.'}  WHiat  fools  men  are  to  make 
bustles  about  particular  women,  when  they  know  not 
one  from  another  in  llie  dark  ? 

Mer.  But  say,  my  life,  what  method  shall  I  contrive 
for  your  escape?  Consider  you  are  in  the  jaws  of 
wretches,  who  would,  for  a  little  profit,  see  you  nuseraWe 
for  ever. 

La.  Trap.  I  must  blame  my  ill-advised  boldness,  in 
trusting  myself  alone,  even  with  you.  I  fear  the  frailty 
of  my  own  sex,  and  the  strength  of  yours. 

Mer.  Not  infant  babes  can  love  Uieir  tender  mothers 
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with  more  innocence.    Sure    my  Helena  has  obserredj 
nothing  in  my  conduct  to  ground  such  a  suspicion  on.' 
Bat  let  us  not  trifle :  go  with  me  now ;  do  not  tniit  your 
aunt ;  she  has  cunning  enough  to  deceive  a  thousand 
Argus's. 

La.  Trap.  Nay,  you  have  no  reason  to  asperse  my 
aunt;  she  always  speaks  well  of  you,  and  I  hate  in-^ 
gratitude. 

[ITere  Helena  entering  toith  a  candUy  overhearing 
Lady  Trap,  bbws  it  out^  retires  to  the  e<tmer  of\ 
the  scene,  and  listens. 

Mer.  Tis  the  aunt  lierself.  Wliat  a  nose  have  I,  to 
mistake  a  bunch  of  hemlock  for  a  nosegay  of  violewl  ^ 
I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  this ;  but  I'll  try  how  far  f 
ahe  will  carry  it ;  perhaps  I  may  blind  her  suspicions  for 
the  future.  [Aside.]  Ckimc,  come,  Madam,  contrive 
some  way  for  an  escape,  or  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
present  opportunity.    My  passion  must  be  cooled. 

La.  Trap.  [Tn  a  toio  voice.]  TU  call  my  aunt,  if  you 
dare  attempt. 

liter.  She   is  here  already,  Madam.     Ha,  ha,  ha !   did 
you   think  I  did  not  know  a  6ne  woman  from  a  greea 
girl?    Cou'd  not  my  warm,  vigorous  kisses  inform  you 
that  I  knew  on  whom  they  were  bestowed?  Tou  must 
long  since  have  discover'd  my  pasaon  for  your  niece  j 
to  have  been  a  counterfeit,  a  covering  on  my  flame  for  fl 
you.     Be  assured.  Madam,   she   has  nothing  agreeable 
to  me  but  her  fortune.     Wou'd  you  manage  wisely,  you 
might  secure  yourself  a  gallant,  and  your  gallant  aa      ■ 
estate.  ^| 

La.  Trap.  Could  I  believe  you.  Sir,  it  were  an  alTront 
to  my  virtue. 

Afer,  Ah !  Madam,  whom  did  yon  expect  just  now, 
when,  with  a  languishing  sigh,  you  cried,  Who's  there? 
my  love  ?  that's  not  a  name  for  a  husband. 
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La.  Trap.  Since  I  am  discovered,  I  will  own — 

Mer.  Let  me  kiss  away  the  dear  word. — ^Brandy  and 
assafactida,  by  Jupiter.  [Aside. 

La.  Trap.  But  will  you  be  a  man  of  honour  ? 

Mer.  [Aloud.]  For  ever,  Mndani,  for  ever,  whilst  those 
bright  eyes  conquer  all  they  behold.  The  devil's  in  it  if 
this  does  not  alarm  somebody.  [A^ide. 

La.  Trap.  Softly,  Sir,  you  will  raise  the  house. 

Mer.  [Aside.']  I  am  sure  I  never  wanted  relief  more — 

La.  Trap.  Ha  !  I  am  alone,  in  the  dark,  a  bedchamber 
by,  if  you  shou'd  attempt  my  honour,  who  knows  what 
the  frailty  of  my  sex  may  consent  to  ?  Or,  if  you  shou'd 
force  me,  am  I,  poor  weak  woman,  able  to  resist  ?  Ay, 
but  then  there  is  law  and  justice ;  yet  you  may  depend 
too  fatally  on  my  good  nature. 

Mer.  Consider,  Madam,  you  are  in  my  power;  re- 
member your  declaration.  I  had  your  love  from  your 
own  dear  lips.  Consider  well  the  temptation  of  so 
much  beauty,  the  heights  of  my  oiTered  joys,  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  violence  of  my  passion.  Think  on 
this.  Madam,  and  you  can  expect  no  oth&r  than  that  I 
should  this  moment  seize  on  all  my  transports. 

La.  Trap.  If  you  shou'd — Heav'n  forgive  you. 

Mer.  [louder  stiU.]  Yet,  to  convince  you  of  my  gene- 
rora^,  you  are  at  your  liberty.  I  will  do  notliing 
without  your  consent. 

La.  Trap.  Then  to  shew  you  what  a  confidence 
I  repose  in  your  virtue,  I  vow  to  grant  whate'er  you 
ask. 

Mer.  [ven/  loud]  And  to  show  you  how  well  I  deserve 
that  confidence,  I  vow  never  to  tempt  your  virtuous  ears 
with  love  again ;  but  try,  by  your  example,  to  reduce 
licentious  passion  to  pure  Platonic  love, 
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SCENE  XIV. 


HELBKA  behind,  with  sm  positive  icitfi  a  hroadstporc 


it  it  _ 


Sir  Poa.  I  hear  'em,  T  hear  'em. 

La.  TVap.  Ha!  Sir  Poeiuve's  voice!  Avaunt,  nor 
all  thy  intreaties  shall  avail  against  my  virtue,  or  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  mankind  to  make  me  wrong 
best,  the  kindest  of  husbands.      I  swear  I  never 
even  in  thought,  more  than  at  this  moment. 

Sir  Pos.  0  I  incomparable  virtue !  what  an  excellent 
lady  have  I !     lights  there,  lights. 

[ServanUi  bring  lights; 

La.  Trap.  0  !  my  dear,  you  are  most  seasonably  come ; 
for  I  was  hardly  able  to  resist  liim. 

Sir  Pos.  What's  your  business  here,  Sir  ? 

Mer.  My  usual  business.  Sir,  cuckoldom.  My  design, 
is  against  your  worship's  head  and  your  lady's  heart. 

Sir  Pos.  A  very  pretty  gentleman  t  And  so.  Sir,  you^ 
are  beginning  with  my  wife  first  ? 

Mer.  Yes,  Sir,  the  easiest  way  to  the  husband  is 
through  the  wife. 

Sir  Pos.  Come  away,  lady  wife;  come  away,  niece. 
Su-,  there's  the  door :  the  next  time  I  catch  you  here, 
1  may,  perhaps,  teach  you  what  it  is  to  make  a  cuckold 
of  Sir  l*ositive  Trap. 

Hel.  Assure  yourself  I'll  speak  to  you  no  more. 

La.  Trap.  Au  !  the  monster ! 

Mer.     Your  monster    is  gone    before,  Madam.^ 
whilst  I  am  trying  to  blind  the  aunt  with  a  pretended 
passion  for  her,  the  uiece  overhears,  and  she'll  speak  to 
ine  no  more ! — There  never  comes   any   good 
love  to  an  old  woman. 
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SCENE  XV. 

fiC£N£,  wi8£M0B£*8  lodgings, 
wiSEHOUE  ahm. 

How  vain  is  human  reason,  when  philosophy  cannot 
overcome  our  passion !  when  we  can  8ee  our  errors,  and 
yet  pursue  them.  But  if  to  love  be  an  error,  why  should 
great  minds  be  the  most  subject  to  it  ?  No,  the  first  pair 
enjoyed  it  in  their  state  of  innocence,  whilst  error  was 
nnbom. 

SCENE  XVI. 


To  him^  S£RVA>T  vnth  a  Letter. 
Serv.  A  letter.  Sir. 

wiSEMOKE  reads. 
'But, 

'  Too,  who  &re  oooscioua  of  being  secretrlf  mj  rival  ia  the  midst 
'  of  KD  intimate  friendship,  will  not  bo  Burprisod  wheo  I  doeiro  that 

*  word  may  b«  cnncolloci  betvwn  as,  ftod  that  ;od  wou'd  not  [oil  me 
'  to-morrow  at  eeven  in  Hj^e-pwk, 

'  Your  injund  Malvil.' 

What  can  this  mean  ?    Ha !  here's  a  postscript. 

'  P.8.    Tour  poor  oolonrings  of  love  for  another  Troman,  which  yon 
>  pat  on  this  morning,  hag  confirm'd,  not  baffled,  my  saapicion.    I 

*  HD  oertain  joa  bad  no  mietreea  to  meet  at  Lady  MatohlesB's  bat 
'TaonOia.' 

Who  brought  this  letter? 
Serv.  A  porter.  Sir,  who  said  it  required  no  answer. 


I 
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Wisem.  What  am  I  to  think  ?  am  I  in  a  dream  ?  or 
was  tliis  writ  in  one?  Sure  madncas  has  possessed  the 
world,  and  men,  HJce  the  limbs  of  a  tainted  body,  uni- 
versally share  the  infecUon.  What  shall  I  do!  to  go  is 
to  encounter  a  madman,  and  yet  I  will.  Some  strange 
circumstance  may  have  wrought  this  delusion,  which 
my  presence  may  dissipate.  And,  since  lore  and  jealousy 
are  his  diseases,  I  ought  to  pity  him,  who  know  by 
dreadful  experience, 

When  love  In  an  impetaons  tonent  flowfl, 

How  vaiol;  reaaon  voa'd  ita  force  oppoaa ; 

finrl'd  dowD  the  Btream,  like  Sowers  befora  the  vind, 

Sho  IsATes  to  love  the  em^re  of  the  mind. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 


SCEKK,  Bt/de  Park. 

LADT  UATCHLE33,  VE2U1LU,  mosqtud. 
LADY   MATCHLESS. 

I  AM  sure  I  saw  some  one  hereabouts,  who,  by  hia 
posture,  actions,  and  dress,  must  be  my  swain.  Well,' 
Termilia,  this  sure  is  the  maddest  prank — what  will  the 
world  say  ? 

Verm.  The  world  is  a  censorious,  ill-natur'd  critic, 
and  I  despise  its  cavillings.  Besides,  I  am  now  grown. 
careless  of  everj'  thing.  0 !  ray  dear  \  it  is  the  most 
valuable  privilege  of  friendship  to  disburthen  our  secret* 
into  one  another's  bosoms — ^If  you  knew  those  of  mine — 
I  am  sure  you  wou'd  pity  me. 
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SCENE  n. 


7o  them  wiSBUORB. 

La.  Match.  I  do  pity  you,  indeed,  for  sure  to  be  in 
love 

Wi$em.  Is  to  be  foolish,  mad,  miserable' — To  be  in 
love  is  to  be  in  hell.  \_Advancing  from  behind. 

La.  Match.  Do  you  speak  from  experience.  Sir  ? 

Wiaem.  From  sad  experience — I  have  been  in  love — 
so  raonsLrously  in  love  that,  like  a  bow  over  bent,  I  am 
now  relaxed  into  an  opposite  extreme — and  heartily  hate 
your  whole  sex. 

La.  Match.  Poor  Cardenio!  Hal  ha!  ha!  be  not  80 
disconsolate ;  you  may  yet  find  your  Lucinda. 

Wisem.  No,  slie  has  lost  herself^and  in  a  wilderness. 

La.  Match.  How  in  a  wilderness  ? 

Wisem.  Ay,  in  that  town,  that  worst  of  wildernesses  I 
where  follies  spread  like  thorns ;  where  men  act  the  part 
of  lygers,  and  women  of  crocodiles ;  where  vice  lords  it 
like  a  lion,  and  virtue,  that  ph<enix,  is  so  rarely  seen,  that 
she  ia  believed  a  fable — But  these  sentiments  do  not 
please  you,  so,  pray  leave  me. 

Verm.  Our  company.  Sir,  was  your  own  choice. 

La.  Match.  And  now  you  have  raised  our  curiosity 
you  shall  lay  it. 

Wisem.  I  would  have  raised  the  devil  sooner,  and 
sooner  wou'd  I  have  laid  him — Your  curiosity,  Madam, 
is  a  sort  of  a  hydra,  which  not  even  Hercules  can  tame ; 
80,  dear  ladies,  leave  me,  or  I  shall  pull  off  your  sham- 
faces 

La.  Match.  You  would  repent  it  heartily  if  you  did. 

Wisem.  Perhaps  so. — I  believe,  indeed,  you  shew  the 
■best  part  of  you. 
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La.  Match.  You  wou'd  give  half  your  soul  to  see  tl 
best  part  of  me. 

Wiaem.  Half-a-crowu  I  Trill.  The  best  sight  to  me  is 
your  back,  turn  it,  and  away ;  you  lose  your  time,  indeed 
you  do.  What  can  such  as  you  with  a  plain  honest  man 
like  me  ?  Oo,  seek  your  game  :  the  beaus  will  begin  to 
yawn  pres«iuly,  and  sots  return  home  from  their  de- 
bauches; strike  in  there,  and  you  make  your  fortune, 
at  least,  get  a  dinner,  which  you  may  want  by  staying 
here. 

La.  Match.  Do  not  be  angry,  dear  rustic,  for  we  are 
both  enamoratas  as  well  as  you — nay,  perhaps  I  am  so 
with  yourself.  Hang  constancy,  you  know  too  much  of 
the  world  to  be  constant,  sure. 

Wisem.  "Tis  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Madam, 
that  I  am  constant — For  I  know  it  has  nothing  which 
can  pay  me  for  the  exchange. 

La.  Match.  Come,  come,  you  wou'd  have  more  modem 
notions  if  you  knew  that  a  certain  woman  of  fortune  has 
some  kind  tlioughts  of  you  ;  and,  I  assure  yon,  I  am  noli 
what  I  seem. 

Wisem.  Faith,  Madam,  I  shou'd  not.  Grandeur  is  to 
me  nauseous  as  a  gilded  pill,  and  fortune,  as  it  can  never 
raise  my  esteem  for  the  possessor,  can  never  raise  my 
love.  My  heart  is  no  place  of  mercenary  entertainment,  ^ 
nor  owns  more  than  one  mistress.  Its  spacious  roomsH 
are  all,  all  hers  who  slighte  and  despises  it.  Yes,  afae 
has  abandon'd  me,  and  I  will  abandon  myself  to  despair ; 
so,  pray,  leave  me  to  It,  for  such  as  you  can  ha.ve  no 
business  with  the  unhappy.  fl 

La.  Match.  Generous,  worthy  man!  [Aside.]  Homantie 
nonsense !  I  tell  you  I  am  a  woman  of  family  and  fortune, 
perhaps  beauty  too,  and  so  violently  enamoured  of  your 
humour,  that  I  am  afraid  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

Wisem.  Wou'd  your  tongue  was  in  my  power,  tho* 
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question,  even  then,  the  possibility  of  stopping  it.  I 
wonder  the  anatomy  of  a  woman's  tongue  does  not  enable 
our  modem  philosophers  to  discover  a  perpetual  motion. 
To  me,  the  Turkish  yawl  at  an  onset,  the  Irigli  howl  at  a 
funeral,  or  the  Indian  exclamation  at  an  eclipse,  are  all 
soft  music  to  that  single  noise.— It  has  no  likeness  in 
nature  but  a  rattle-snake ;  the  noise  as  odious,  and  the 
venom  as  dangerous. 

La.  Match.  But,  like  a  rattle-snake,  it  gives  you  warn- 
ing, and  if  you  will  front  the  danger  you  must  blame 
your  own  prowess  if  you  smart  for  it. 

Wiseni.  The  serpent  prartises  not  half  your  wiles.  He 
covers  not  his  poison  with  the  cloak  of  love.  Like 
lawyers,  you  gild  your  deceit,  and  lead  us  to  misery, 
whilst  we  imagine  ourselves  pursuing  happiness. 

La.  Match.  Ha !  ha !  ha  t  piqued  malice !  You  have 
lost  an  estate  for  want  of  money,  and  a  mistress  for  want 
of  wit. 

Wiaem.  Methinks,  either  of  those  possessions  shou'd 
be  maintained  by  juster  titles. — In  my  opinion,  the  only 
title  to  the  first  shou'd  be  right,  and,  to  the  latter,  merit, 
love,  and  constancy. 

La.  Match.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  then  know,  thou  romantir; 
hero,  that  right  is  a  sort  of  knight-errant,  whom  we  have 
long  since  laughed  out  of  the  world.  Merit  is  demerit^ 
constancy  dulness,  and  love  an  out-of-fashion  Saxon 
word,  which  no  polite  person  understands.  Lookee, 
Sir,  pull  out  your  purse  to  a  lawyer,  and  your  snuff- 
box to  a  lady,  and  I  warrant  you  cari-y  your  point  with 
both. 

Wistm.  The  purse  may,  indeed,  win  the  lawyer,  bat 
for  the  other,  you  must  depend  on  chance.  Ton  may  as 
well  teach  us  a  certain  method  to  gain  that  fickle,  airy, 
imaginary  mislress,  Fortune,  whose  emblems  you  are. 
For  your  favours  are  as  blindly  bestowed,  as  fickle  in 
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their  (lurauon — and,  like  Fortune,  you  often  cunte 
most  to  whom  you  seem  most  kind. 


SCENE  in. 

To  them   MALVIL. 

Malv.  Wisemore*  and  women  ?  My  philosoplier  turned 
rake  ?  Good-morrow,  Ned ;  I  see  a  country  gentleman 
muBt  have  his  raoniing  walk. 

Wisem.  Wliat  does  lie  mean  ?  this  coldness  ill  suits  his 
letter.  [Aside.]  Ay,  Sir,  and  you  are  verj*  seasonably 
come  to  my  a-ssistance,  or  I  had  been  devoured  by  two 
she-wolves,  more  ravenous  than  any  in  the  deserts  of 
America. 

Mah.  Nay,   ladies,   it  was  barbarous  to   attack  witUj 
odds,  and  when  even  singly  you  might  have  vanquish 

[Talks  apart  icith  Vennilia. 

Wiagm,  Will  you  take  away  your  companion,  and 
leave  us,  for  that  gentleman  and  I  have  business? 

La.  Match.  Not  till  you  agree  to  aa  assignation. 
Promise  to  meet  me  barefaced  at  ten,  and  I  am  your 
servant. 

Wiaem.  Fll  promise  any  thing  to  be  rid  of  you. 

jCa.  Match.  Step  aside,  then,  and  I'll  give  you  the 
signals. 

Malvil  and  Vermilia  advance. 

Verm.  Indeed,  so  gallant ! 

Malv.  O,  Madam,  a  lady  is  never  more  agreeable 
me  than  at  first  sight,  for,  to  my  temper,  a  woman  palla 
as  much  by  frequent  conversation  as  enjoj-ment. 

Verm.  But  how  are  you  sure  that  first  sight  will  be 
agreeable  ? 

Malv.  Why,  faith,  as  no  woman  has  charms  enough  to 
engage  my  constancy  to  the  last,  so  neither  does  any 
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TTant  enough  to  fire  my  desires  at  first.  But,  if  thy  face 
be  potently  ugly,  keep  it  to  thyself,  and  discover  only 
thy  beauties.  You  are  young,  I  ana  aure,  and  well- 
shaped,  have  a  vast  share  of  wjt,  and  a  very  little  share 
of  modesty. 

Verm.  Impudence !  In  what,  pray,  have  I  discovered 
my  want  of  it  ? 

J/oA.'.  In  your  preteimion  to  it,  child;  and,  faith, 
that's  better  thatx  the  real  possession.  What  is  modesty, 
but  a  flaming  sword  to  keep  mankind  out  of  Paradise  ? 
It  ia  a  Jark-witli-a-lantham,  that  misleads  poor  women 
in  their  roads  to  happiness.  It  is  the  contempt  of  all 
society.  Lawyers  call  it  the  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  soldiers 
of  cowardice,  courtiers  of  ill-breeding,  and  women — the 
worst  sign  of  a  fool.  Indeed,  it  has  sometimes  made  a 
good  cloak  for  the  beauteous,  tawdry  outside  of  a 
lady's  reputation,  but,  like  other  cloaks,  it  is  now  out 
of  fashion,  and  worn  no  where  but  in  the  country. 

Verm.  Then,  to  silence  your  impertinence  at  once, 
know,  Sir,  that  Fra  a  woman  of  fashion,  rigidly  virtuous, 
and  severely  modest. 

Malv.  A  blank  verse,  faith,  and  may  make  a  figure  in 
a  fustian  tragedy.  Four  fine  sounding  words,  and  mean 
just  nothing  at  all. 

Verm.  I  suppose  these  are  sentiments  of  you  fine 
modem  gentlemen.  The  beaus  of  this  age,  like  the 
critics,  will  not  see  perfections  in  others  which  they  are 
strangers  to  themselves.  You  confine  the  masterly  hand 
of  nature  to  the  narrow  bauds  of  your  own  conceptions. 

Malv.  Why,  what  have  we  here?  Seneca's  morals 
under  a  masque. 

Verm,  I  hope  that  title  will  prevent  your  farther 
perusal. 

Malv.  I'll  tell  you  a  way  to  do  it. 

Verm.  0  name  it. 

TOL.  r.  L 
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;   ^aki.  -Cninasque  then.     If  I  like  your  face  no  better' 
than  your  priaclplus.  Madam,   I   will  immediately  take 
my  leave  of  both. 
:    Verm.  That'e   &ii  uncertainty,  Fm  afraid,   consideringl 
the  sentiments  you  just  now  profesfled. — Was  you,   iu" 
deed,  ihe  hero  in  lore  which  your  friend  was  there  ? 

Mahr.  No,  faith,  I  have  been  hero  in  love  long  enougl 

Verm.  Wliat  woman  was  bleased  with  so   faithful 
admirer  ?     Pray  "what  was  your  mistress's  name  ? 

Maiv.  Her  name  was  nothing.  I  was  violently  ena«] 
moured  with  a  constellation  of  virtues  in  a  fine  lady,l 
who  had  not  one  in  her  whole  composition. 

Venn.  And  t)ray,  Sir,  how  was  you  cured  of  yot 
loVe. 

Mah.  As  children  are  of  their  fear  when  they  discove 
tha  buf^bear. 

La.  Match.   [^Adi^ancing  teith   Wisemore.]    Well,   yoi 
■mil  be  punctual  ? 
.:   Verm.  0,  my  dear,  I  have  met  with  a  discarded  lover 
loo,  full  as  romaptic  as  yours. 

La.  Match.  Say  you  so?  then,  I  believe,  these  are  the, 
two  famed  heroes  in  Don  Quixotte. 

Wisem,.  Shall  we  never  lose  your  prating  ? 

La.  Match.  Promise  not  to  dodge  us. 
•     Wiaem.  Not  even  to  look  after  you. 

La.  Match.  Adieu  then. 
ir.  ':Pirrm.  Bie,  constancy ;  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
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SCENE  rv. 


,       ,  WISEUURE,    UALVIL. 

■Jut  jj  \  ii'\    .  \: .     _     . 

Wiaem.    Well,  Sir,  you  see  I  am  come. 

Mcdv.  And  am  very  aon-j-  to  see  it  too,  Ned,  ha,  ha,J 
hat 
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Whem.  This  reception.  Sir,  iU  agrees  with  your  letter ; 
but  'twere  absurd  to  expect  cohereucies  iu  a  madmau'e 
behaviour. 

Maiv.  What's  this. 

Wisan.  Was  it,  Sir,  from  my  expressed  abhorrence  of 
this  civil  butchery  you  pitched  on  nie  as  one  who  wou'd 
give  you  the  reputation  of  a  duellist  without  the  danger  ? 
perhaps,  you  had  rather  met  with  another. 

Maiv.  That  I  liad,  indeed. 

Wtaem.  Death  and  the  devil  t  did  you  invite  me  here 
to  laugh  at  me  ? 

Maiv.  Are  you  mad,  or  in  a  dream  ? 

J\^isem.  He  who  denies  to  day  what  he  writ  yesterday, 
either  dreams,  or  worse.  Tour  monstrous  jealousy, 
your  challenge,  and  your  present  behaviour,  look  like  a 
feverish  dream. 

Maiv.  Invite  I  jealousy !  challenge !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Wutem.  [Shetcs  a  letter.]  Kead  there,  then  ask  my 
meauing  ? 

Maiv.  [Rea(h.]  Ha !  my  letter  to  Mental !  villainous 
jade !  she  has  alter'd  the  name  too  on  the  superscription. 
I  am  abused,  indeed. 

Wi^em.  WeU,  Sirl 

Maiv.  Wisemore,  be  assured  my  surprise  is  equal  to 
yours.  This  letter,  I  did,  indeed,  write,  but  not  to 
you. 

Wisem.  How! 

Mali:  Believe  me,  on  my  honour,  I  did  not  send  it 
you.  His  name  to  whom  I  designed  it  is  erased,  and 
yours  superscribed,  I  suppose,  by  the  person  to  whom  I 
entrusted  the  delivery.  And,  be  assured,  you  was  not 
the  enemy  T  wished  to  meet  here. 

Wisem.  What  novel's  this  ? 

Maiv.  Faith !  it  may  be  a  pleasant  one  to  you,  and  no 
less  useful  to  me.    But  the  morning  is  late;  you  shall  go 
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home,  and  breakfast  at  my  lodgings,  and,  in  the  way, 
•will  let  you  into  the  whole  story. 

Wiaem,  Whatever  it  be  which  clears  my  friend  fro 
the  imputation  of  so  wild  a  delusion  must  be  agreeable 
to  me. 

Malv.  And   now  we  will  have  our  swing  at  satire 
against  the  sex. 

Wisem.  I  shall  be  as  severe  as  a  damned  poet  is  oa 
the  age. 

Malv.  And,  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason at  least 

the  world  will  always  give  sadre  on  women  the  names 

of   malice    and    revenge whoever    aims    at    it    will 

succeed. 

Like  a  detracting  courtier  in  disgrace. 
The  wise  will  say,  He  only  wants  &  place. 


a 
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SCENE  V. 


SCEKB,  8IB  POSITIVE  TRAP's  IIoU99. 

HELENA  alone. 

Hel.  Of  three  deplorable  evils,  which  shall  I  chusc! 
to  endure  the  tjTanny  of  an  imperious  aunt?   to  ven- 
ture on  a  man  whose  inconstancy  I  have  been  an  ocular 
witness  of?  or  support  the  company  of  a  fool  for  life? 
certainly  the  last  is  the  least  terrible.     I  do  now  think — 
our  parents  are  wiser  than  we  are,  and  have  reason  t<^ 
curb  our  inclinations :  since  it  is  a  happier  lot  to  marr^^ 
a  fool  with  a  good  estate  than  a  knave  without  one. 

SCENE  7L 

Sni   FOSITrVE,    IIGUCNA. 

Sir  Pos.  Are  you  ready  ?   Are  you  prepared  ?    Hey  ^ 
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Ifel.  I  am  s«u»ible.  Sir,  how  unworthily  I  bad  fixed 
my  heart ;  and  I  think,  neither  wisdom  nor  honour 
oblige  me  to  be  undutiful  to  you  longer. 

jSjV  Pos.  You  are  a  wise  girl !  a  very  wise  girl !  and 
have  considered  doubtless  the  vast  difference  between 
a  Baronet  and  a  Kister.     Ha,  ha,  atid  here  he  comeR. 


SCENE  vn. 

To  them,  8IE  APISH. 

^H*  Pos.  Sir  Apish  Simple,  your  humble  servant. 
You  are  early.  What,  you  have  not  slept  a  wink.  I 
did  not  sleep  for  a  week  before  I  iras  married  to  my 
lady. 

Sir  Apish.  You  had  a  very  strong  constitution  then, 
Sir  Positive. 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  Sir,  we  are  a  strong  family,  an  Herculean 
race !  Hercules  was  a  Trap  by  his  mother's  side.  Well, 
well,  my  niece  there  has  given  her  consent,  and  every 
thing  is  ready.     So  take  her  by  the  hand and 

Sir  Apish.  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Positive,  I  cannot 
dance  a  step. 

Sir  Pos,  How !  when  I  was  as  young  as  you  I  cou'd 
have  danced  over  the  moon,  and  Into  the  moon  too, 
without  a  fiddle.  But  come,  1  hate  trifling.  The  lawyer 
is  without  with  the  deeds,  and  the  parson  is  drest  in  his 
pontificalibus. 

Sir  Apish.  The  parson !  I  suppose  he  is  a  Welch  one, 
and  plays  on  the  violin,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

JM.  I  see  my  cousin  has  been  as  good  as  her  word. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Pos.  Sir  Apish,  jesting  with  matrimony  is  playing 
with  edged  tools. 
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Sir  Apish.  Matrimony!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Sir  Poaitive  ifl 
merry  this  moniing. 

Sir  P09.  Sir,  you  will  put  me  out  of  humour  pre- 
sently. 

Sir  Apish.  Sir,  I  have  more  reason  to  be  out  of 
humour ;  for  you  have  iuvited  me  to  breakfast  nithout 
preparing  any. 

Sir  Pos.  i&  not  my  niece  prepared.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Apish.  Sir,  I  am  no  cannibal. 

Sir  P08.  Did  you  not  come  to  marry  my  niece.  Sir 

Sir  Apish.  Sir,  I  never  had  such  a  thought  since  I  was 
begotten. 

*Srr  Pos.  The  man  is  mad.  [Siaring. 

Sir  Apish.  Poor  Sir  Poaitive  I  is  it  his  first  fit.  Madam  ? 

Sir  Pos.  A  dark  room  and  clean  straw  would  be  of 
service. 

Sir  Apish.  Nay,  nay,  I  have  no  time  to  reason  with 
a  madman;  but  I  hope  when  you  hear  I  am  married 
to  one  of  the  finest  ladies  about  town  it  will  cure  your 
frenzy  ;  and  so,  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Uel.  Bless  me,  Sir  I  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Sir  Pos.  Why  the  meaning  is  that  he  is  mad,  and  this 
news  will  make  my  lady  mad,  and  that  will  make  me 
mad;  and  you  may  be  mad  for  a  husband,  by  what  I 
can  see,  by  the  riglit  hand  of  the  Traps. 

Hel.  So.  I  had  yesterday  two  lovers ;  but  now  I 
have  forsaken  the  one,  and  the  other  haa  forsaken  me. 
Well,  these  men  are  jewels ;  so  far,  I  am  sure  they  are 
jewels,  that  the  richest  lady  has  always  the  mo6t  in  her 
equipage. 


I 


SCENE  Vni.     The  Piazza, 

MALVIL,  WlSKMOaB. 

Maiv.  How  !  an  assignation  from  Vermilia  P 
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Wisem.  That's  the  name,  tlie  place  this,  the  hour  ten. 

Maiv.  Impudent  harlot ! 

Wiatm.  She  made  me  pass  my  word  to  keep  it  secret 
from  Tou ;  but,  when.  I  perceived  it  the  same  name  with 
that  in  your  letter,  I  thought  myself  obliged  by  friend- 
ship to  discover  it.  The  other  signals  were  a  red  cloak 
and  a  masque. 

Mah.  Thou  dearest,  best  of  friends.  Ten,  you  say? 
it  ifi  now  within  an  hour  of  that  time.  Since  you  do  not 
intend  to  keep  your  assignation,  I  will  take  it  off  your 
hands.  But  you  may  heap  another  obligation  on  rae  by 
your  presence ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  expose  her. 

Wisem.  I  am  to  meet  a  serjeant^at-law  hard  by — but 
will  return  with  all  pofisible  expedition,  and  then — if  I 
can  be  of  service. 

Malv.  If  you  return  before  the  hour  you  will  find  rae 
at  Tom's,  if  not  here. 

Wlnrn.  Till  then,  farewell — How  am  I  involving  my- 
self in  other  men's  affairs,  when  my  own  require  my 
utmost  diligence !  wliai-  course  shall  I  take  ?  I  cannot 
resolve  to  leave  her,  and,  I  am  sure,  she  has  given  me  no 
.hopes  of  gaining  her.  Yet  she  has  not  shewn  any  real 
di^ke,  nor  will  I  ever  imagine  her  inclinations  leaning 
to  any  of  those  fops  she  is  surrounded  with. 


SCENE  IX. 


HEEITAI.,   W1SCH0R£. 


\      Mer.  So  thoughtful,  Wisemore  ?    What  point  of  philo- 
sophy are  you  discussing  ? 

Wiaem.  One  that  has  puzzled  all  who  ever  attempted 

it Woman,  Sir,  was  the  subject  of  my  contemplatiou. 

Mer.  Ha!  hey!  what  point  of  the  compass  does  the 
"vridow  turn  to  now  ? 
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Wiaem.  A  very  frozen  one. — Foppery. 
Mer.  Let  rae  advise   tbee»  Ned,  to    give  over  your 
attack,  or  cliauge  your  method.     For,  be  assur'd,  widows 
are  a  study  you  will  never  be  any  proficient  in»  till  you 
are  initiated  into  that  modem  science  which  the  French^ 
call  Le  Bon  Assurance.  fj 

Wisem.  Ay,  ay,  we  may  allow  you  gentlemen  of  pro- 
fessed gaiety  those  known  turns  of  raillery,  since  they 
were  the  estate  of  your  forefathers  :  there  is  an  hereditary 
fund  of  little  pleasantries  which  the  beaus  of  every  age 
enjoy  in  a  continual  succession. 

Mer.  Well,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  those  of  this  age' 
the  justice  to  confess  they  do  not  attempt  any  innovatioa  ^ 
in  the  province  of  wit.  f 

Wisem.  Art  tliou  so  converted  then  as  to  despise  the 
fopa? 

Mer.  As  much  as  thou  dost  the  women,  I  believe,  Ned. 

Wiseni.  You  mistake  me.  It  is  their  follies  only  I 
despise.  But  there,  certainly,  arc  women,  whose  beauty 
to  their  minds,  like  dress  to  their  beauty,  is  rather  a 
covering  than  an  ornament. 

Mer.  These  are  high  flights,  indeed.  But,  tell  me, 
on  what  do  you  build  your  hopes  of  the  widow  ?  ^ 

Wi8em.   On  an  opinion  I  have  of  her  good  scT\se  and 
good  nature.      The  first  will  prevent  her  favouring  a  fop,ij 
the  latter  may  favour  nie.  ■! 

Mer.  And,  pray,  what  foundation  is  your  opinion  of 
her  good  sense  buUt  on  ?     If,  as  you  just  now  seemed  to 
think,  the  beaus  are  its  supporters — it  is  a  very  rotten^ 
one.  ^ 

Wisem.  No ;  when  I  said  she  inclined  to  foppery,  I 
meant  only  for  her  diversion. 

Mer.  Hum !  I  believe  women  very  seldom  take  matz^ 
mony  for  a  penance.  f 

Wiaem.  You  draw  too  direct  inferences  from  her  con- 
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duct  towards  coxcombs.  Depend  ou  it,  they  are  mirrors, 
in  which  you  caii  hai'dly  discover  the  mind  of  a  woman 
of  sense,  because  she  seldom  shows  it  them  unmasqued. 
If  she  be  not  a  woman  of  sense,  I  have,  indeed,  built  a 
castle  in  the  air,  which  every  breeze  of  peifumes  can 
overturn. 

Mer.  Why,  really,  it  seems  to  me  very  little  else,  by 
what  I  know  of  her  ladyship.  But  you  are  one  of  those 
reasonable  lovera  who  can  live  a  day  on  a  kind  look,  a 
week  on  a  smile,  and  a  soft  word  wou'd  victual  you  for 
an  East  India  voyage. 

Wisem.  I  find  the  conversation  of  a  friend  effaces  the 
remembrance  of  business. 

Mer,  Any  thing  to  the  island  of  love  ? 

Wisem.  No,  no,  to  that  of  law. 

Mer.  Success  attend  you why,  I  have  been  for- 
getful too,  but  fortune,  I  see,  is  so  kind  as  to  remind  me. 


SCENE  X. 


SIB  APISH,  UERITAL. 


Mer.  Sir  Apish,  your  humble  servant. 

Sir  Apish.  Dear  Tom,  I  kiss  your  button. 

Mer.  That's  a  pretty  suit  of  yours.  Sir  Apish,  perfectly 
gay,  new,  and  AlaTmde. 

Sir  Apish.  Be,  he,  he  !  the  ladies  tell  me  I  refine  upon 
them.  I  think  I  have  studied  dress  long  enough  to 
know  a  little,  and  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  every 
auit  liked  better  than  the  foiiuer. 

Mer.  Why,  indeed,  I  have  remarked  that,  as  your  dull 
pretenders  to  wisdom  grow  wiser  with  th^  years,  so 
your  men  of  gaiety,  the  older  they  grow,  the  &ier  they 
grow.  But  come,  your  looks  confess  there  is  more  in 
this.     The  town  says  it  too. 
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Sir  Apish.  What,  dear  Tom  ? 

Met.  Tliat  you  are  to  be  married,  and  to  a  Yorkalur« 
great  fortune. 

Sir  Apish.  He,  lie,  be  !  Til  make  you  my  confidant 
that  affair,     lis  true,  I  had  such  a  treaty  on  foot,  for  the 
girl  has  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  wou'd  have  patche 
up  some  breaches  in  my  estate ;   but  a  finer  lady  hatfj 
vouchsafed  to  throw  a  hundred  into  my  lap,  and  ao  t] 
have  e'en  dropt  the  other. 

Mer.  What,  are  you  in  actual  possession  P 

Sir  Apish.  Of  her  heart,  Sir,  and  shall  be,  perhaps,  of] 
every  thing  else  in  a  day  or  two.     Ah !   she's   a   fine 
creature,  Tom ;  she  is  the  greatest  beauty,  and  the  greatest 
wit Pshaw,  can't  you  guess  whom  I  mean  ?  ^ 

Mer.  No for  I  know  no  orange-wench  of  such  a 

fortune.  [Aside. 

Sir  Apish.  Why,  who  can  be  all  this  but  Lady 
Matchless  ? 

Mer.  Upon  my  word,  I  commend  your  exchange.  Si 
Apish,  it  lies  in  your  power  to  do  me  an  exquisite  favour 
— and,  I  know,  you  will  do  any  thing  to  serve  your 
Mend. 

Sir  Apish.  I  wou'd  as  much  as  another,  indeed — ^why, 
what  a  pox,  does  he  intend  to  borrow  money  of  me  ? 

[Aside. 
Yes,  yes,  as  I  was  saying,  Tom,  I  wou'd  do  any  thing 
to  serve  a  friend  in  necessity ;  but  badness  of  tenants, 
two  or  three  supernumerary  suits  of  laced  clothes,  and 
a  bad  run  of  dice,  have  reduced  me,  really  to  such  an, 
extremiiy  of  cash — 

Mer.  You  misapprehend  me.  You  were  this  mornings 
I  hear,  to  be  married  to  Helena  ? 

Sir  Apish.  And,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  must  tell  it  you :  I  have 
been  just  now  with  Sir  Positive  Trap,  her  uncle ;  andi 
when  he  expected  the  performance  of  articles,  I  per- 
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suaded  him  he  was  mad,  laughed  at  him,  and,  with  a 
brave  front  faced  him  down  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

J/(fr.  You  shall  go  back  then  immediately,  turn  your 
former  visit  into  raillery, — tho'  it  be  a  little  absurd,  it 
will  pass  on  the  knight — dissemble  a  willingness  to  go 
through  affairs;  I  will  be  your  chaplain,  and  may, 
perhaps,  go  through  affairs  in  your  place. 

Sir  Apish.  Is  she  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  then  ? 

Mer.  0,  ay. 

Sir  Apish.  Dear  Tom,  I  am  very  glad  I  can  oblige  you 
by  a  resignation,  and  will  tlo  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ; 
and  to  shew  you,  Sir,  that  I  love  to  serve  a  friend,  Sir, 
111  but  8l«p  to  the  next  street,  and  be  here.  Sir,  at  your 
commands,  Sir,  in  a  moment,  Sir. 

Mer.  [solm.']  My  rencounter  with  the  old  lady,  last 
night,  surprized  me  :  there  must  hare  been  some  mystery 
ill  that  affair,  which  my  disguise  may  help  me  to  unravel. 
Men  of  capricious  tempers  wou*d  raise  a  hundred  jea- 
lousies oo  this  occasion ;  but  it  shall  be  ever  my  senti- 
menta  of  a  mistress,  in  all  doubtful  cases — 

That  if  she's  true,  time  will  her  truth  discover  ; 
But  if  she's  false,  Til  be  as  false  a  lover. 


SCENE  £1. 


SCEITB,   LADT  MATCHLKBS'S   House. 


W       La.  Match.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  love  and  scandal  are  the  best 
I   sweeteners  of  tea. 

I        Verm.  The   best   embitterers,  you  mean;   but,  in  my 
W   opinion,  scandal  ia  the  sweetest  of  the  two,  and  least 
dangerous. 
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La.  Match.  Love  is  not  so  dangerous  to  our  sex  as  yoi 
imagine.     It  is  a  warfare  wherein  we  always  get    ih 
better,  if  we  manage  prudently ;  men  arc  perfect  empt 
bullies  in  it ;  and,  as  a  certain  poet  says — 

"Swift  to  atlact,  and  swift  to  run  away." 

Verm.  Well,  but  what  do  you  intend  by  your  assig- 
nation ?  4 

La.   Match.  Only  to  get  an  excuse   for  discariling   a^ 
troublesome  lover.     Lookee,   Verniilia,  you  shall  attack 
him  for  me ;  I  am  afraid  of  a  discovery  myself.    If  you 
can  but  bring  him  to  tenns,  that  is,  if  you  can  procure 
his  consent   to   a  second  treaty,  I  shall  be  very  banc 
somely  disengaged  of  mine. 

Ver?}!.  You  banter,  sure.  But,  if  you  are  in  eameat,  I 
must  advise  you  to  get  another  proxy  ;  for  I  heartily  hate 
mankind,  and  will  forswear  any  conversation  with  them. 

La.  Match.  Nay,  but  you  shall  force  your  inclinations 
to  serve  ^  friend. 

Verm.  And,  pray,  what  has  caused  this  sudden  revo- 
lution in  your  temper,  since,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you, 
but  yesterday,  expressed  some  favour  for  him. 

La.  Match.  But  I  have  found  him  such  an  oulrof- 
fashion  creature  that  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  him ; 
besides,  I  have  this  niorniiig  received  proposals  from  that 
prince  of  pretty  fellows — liord  Formal.  i 

Verm.  0  constancy !  thou  art  a  virtue.  wM 

La.  Match.  It  is  indeed.  For  virtues,  like  saints,  are 
never  canonized  till  after  they  are  dead — which  poor 
Constancy  has  been  long  ago. 

Verm.  I  am  afraid  it  proved  abortive,  and  died  before 
it  was  bom.  But,  if  it  ever  had  being,  it  was  most  cer- 
tainly feminine ;  and,  indeed,  the  men  have  been  so 
modest  to  allow  all  the  virtues  to  be  of  our  sex. 

La.   Match.  0!  we  are  extremely  obliged   to   them; 
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e  found  out  housewifery  to  belong  to  us  too.  In 
short,  they  throw  their  families  and  their  honour  into  our 
care,  because  they  arc  unwilling  to  have  the  trouble  of 
preserving  them  themselves. 

Verm.  But  you  rally,  sure,  in  what  you  say  concerning 
Lord  Fonnal. 

La.  Match.  Fie !  my  dear,  is  a  title  so  ludicrous  a 
thing? — But,  come,  you  shall  undertake  my  assignation 
with  Wisemore. 

Verm.  Were  I  sure  it  would  ^ve  an  uneasy  moment  to 
MaUnl,  I  wou'd ;  for  there  is  nothing  I  wou'd  stick  at  to 
he  revenged  on  him. 

La.  Afatch.  "When  we  resolve  revenge  against  our 
lovers  that  little  rogue  Love  sits  on  bis  throne  and  laughs 
till  he  almost  bursts. 

Tho'  ne'er  so  high  our  rage,  the  rogue  will  find) 
Some  little,  ticklish  comer  in  the  mind,  r 

Work  himself  in,  and  make  the  \nrgin  kind.       i 
When  next  before  her  feet  her  lover  lies, 
All  her  resentment,  in  a  moment,  dies. 
Then  with  a  sigh  the  tender  maid  for^ves. 
And  love's  the  only  passiou  that  survives. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
scEiiB,  SIR  positive's  JTouse. 

Sm   POSITIVE,   HELENA. 
SIR    F081T1TE. 


I  SAT,  it  was  your  own  plot,  your  own  contrivance,  your 
own  stratagem.  You  threatened  him  lo — Hey!  and  he 
was  fool  enough  to  believe  you  ! 

Hel.  He  was  wise  enough  to  believe  me ;  fori  threatcn'd 
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no  impossibilities.     But  don't  put  on  that  severe  aspect, 
dear  uncle;  for  I  protest  it  makes  you  look  so  like  one  of_ 
the  Caesar's  heads  in  our  long  gallery. 

-Sir  Po8.  Very  Ukely,  there  may  be  a  reseznUaiiee^ 
indeed ;  for  JuUus  Cssar,  by  his  great  grandi^ther'e  vife*ft|- 
great  grandmother,  was  a  Trap.  ^ 

Hel.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  afraid  we  can  hardly  call  him 
cousin.     But  pray,  did  he  leave  any  legacy  to  us? 

3ir  Po9.  A  swinging  legacy !  abundance  of  honour 

JJd.  And  pray,  what  will  all  that  honour  sell  for  ? 

Sir  Poa.  Your  right  honour  is  not  to  be  bought  n« 
obtained :  it  ta  what  a  man  brings  into  the  world  with  him. ' 
He  is  as  much  an  upstart  who  gets  his  own  honour  as 
he  who  gets  his  own  estate.  Take  it  for  a  maxim,  child, 
no  one  can  be  a  great  man  unless  his  father  had  been  so 
before  him.  Your  true  old  English  honour,  like  your 
English  oak,  will  not  come  to  any  maturity  under  a 
hundred  years.  It  must  be  planted  by  one  generation 
for  the  good  of  another.  ^| 

Hd.  But,  if  I  were  to  chuse  a  husband,  I  shou'd  be^ 
more  forward  to  inquire  into  his  own  merits  than  thoae^ 
of  his  ancestors.  ( 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  ay,  to  be  8ure.  You  wou'd  prefer  one, 
who  is  likely  to  leave  a  long  retinue  behind  him,  to  one 
who  has  bad  never  so  many  glorious  ancestors  before 
him  ;  and  be  sooner  enamoured  of  a  fine  coat  than  a  fine 
coat  of  arms.  Harkee,  hussy,  most  of  these  fine  fellows 
are  but  mere  snails,  they  carry  their  all  upon  their  backs; 
and  yet  it  is  as  difficult  to  keep  our  wives  and  daughters^ 
from  the  one,  as  our  fruit  from  the  other.  ( 

Hel.  Do  you  think  so,  Sir?  I  have  heard  there  is  not 
a  more  dangerous  place  than  a  china-shop :  take  care  my 
aunt  does  not  bring  one  home  In  a  jar,  and  then  you  may 
chance  to  see  it  pop  forth  its  horns  on  the  top  of  yourJ 
cabinet. 
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*  jStr  Pm.  {^Aside.']  Ha !  I  must  own,  I  do  not  like  these 
mormng  raiubles. 

Hd.  Lookee,  Sir,  I  can  make  discoveries  to  you ;  and, 
since  my  aunt  has  falsely  accused  me  with  being  the 
occasion  of  Sir  Apish 's  behaviour  to-day,  I  will  tell  you 
out  of  revenge  what  I  would  never  have  told  you  out  of 
love.     In  short,  my  aunt  haa 

Sir  Po8.  How  !  what  ? 

Ilel.  Planted  something  that  will  branch  to  maturity  in 
leas  than  a  hundred  years,  ha,  ha,  ha !  She  has  set  a 
modem  front  upon  your  old  tabernacle,  ha,  ha,  ha  \ — I 
hear  the  coach  stop  this  mometit.  Step  but  luto  that 
closet,  and  you  ahall  hear  her  convict  herself. — I'll  bring 
her  to  confesdon. 

Sir  Pos.  [^Isi'rfe.]  Hum !  methinks  I  grow  suspicious. 

Hel.  Nay,  nay,  nay,  if  you  don't  accept  the  trial,  I 
shall  proclaim  you  dare  not. 

Sir  Poa.  Lookee,  hussy,  if  you  wrong  my  lady,  by  the 
right  hand  of  the  Traps 

Hd.  Any,  any  punishment.     But  fly,  she's  just  here. 


SCENE  n. 

LADT    TRAP,   HELENA. 

La.  Trap.  I  am  fatigued  to  death. — Oh !  your  servant, 
miss:  but,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say,  mistress;  your  hus- 
band may  have  changed  your  title  since  I  saw  you. 

Hel.  And  your  ladyship  may  have  changed  your  hus- 
band's title — But  that  change  has  been  made  long  ago. 

La.  Trap.  Wliat  do  you  mean,  madam  ? 
'    Hd.  Ea,  ha,  ha !  dear  aunt,  the  world  knows  the  use 
of  china-shops,  tho'  Sir  Positive  does  not. 

La.  Trap.  You  seem  to  know,  madam,  I  think,  more 
than  18  consistent  with  your  years. 
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Hel.  And  you  ewm  to  practice,  madam,  more  than  i| 
consistent  with  yours.    The   theory  becomes   my 
much  belter  than  the  practice  does  yours. 

Tj(1.  Trap.  Your  age !  marry  come  up ;  you  are  always' 
boasting  of  that  youth  and  beauty  which  you  have. 

Hel.  That's  more  excusable  than  to  boast  of  that  youth 
aud  beauty  which  we  have  not.  J 

La.  Trap.  I  know  whom  you  reflect  on. — I  thank  ray^ 
stars,  indeed,  I  am  no  girl ;   and  as  for  beauty,  if  my 
glass  be  allowed  a  judge  ^M 

Hel.  A  very  corrupt  judge  :  for  a  glass  is  so  well-bred 
a  thing,  that  it  tells  every  woman  slie  is  a  beauty.  O! 
it  is  the  greatest  flatterer  in  the  world  to  our  faces; 
but  the  reverse  in  one  thing,  for  it  never  disparages  us 
behind  our  backs.  ^ 

La.  Trap.  Malapert  creature !  A  girl  is  now-a-days  no" 
sooner  out  of  her  leading  strings  than  she  sets  up  for  s 
toast.    And  as  the  girls  are  women  before  their  time,  so 
the  men  are  children  all  their  lives;  for  they  will  be 
devouring  the  green  fruit.  ^ 

Hel.  Aiid  sure  the  green  is  preferable  to  the  withered^ 
aunt.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  had  better  make  me 
your  friend  and  confidant :  for,  if  you  declare  war,  I 
shall  be  able  to  enlist  more  soldiers  than  you.  But  here's 
my  hand ;  and  if  you  will  let  me  into  your  secrets  FU 
give  you  the  honour  of  a  woman  never  to  disclose  them. 

SCENE  nr. 

To  them  BiR  APISH,  mebital  disguised  as  a  Parson. 

Sir  Apish.  Lady  Trap,  X  am  your  most  obedient ;  sweet  — 
mistress  Helena,  I  am  everlastingly  yours.  fl 

La.  Trap.  Sir  Apish,  your  behaviour  this  morning 
staggered  us;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  relapsed. 
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l^r  Apifih.  He,  he,  he!  it  was  all  a  jest,  npon  my 
word ;  as  I  question  not  but  my  future  behaviour  will 
explain  to  that  lady. 

3eL  It  has  already  explained  you,  Sir,  to  me,  to  he 
the  greatest  jest  In  nature. 

La.  Trap.  Sir  Apish,  you  know  too  much  of  the  world 
to  regard  a  young  lady's  coyness :  and  I  assure  you,  Sir, 
it  is  all  aOecLed ;  for  she  is  ever  repeating  your  name, 
even  in  her  sleep.  Don't  blush,  child.  But  you'll 
excuse  the  faults  of  youth  :  she  will  learn  more  sense. 

Md.  I  don't  know  whether  you  move  my  anger  or  my 
pUy  most.  Bui  for  that  thing  there,  I'd  have  him  know, 
I  scorn  and  detest  him. 

Sir  Apish.  I  wou'd  not  have  your  ladyship's  chagrin 
at  my  bride's  exprcsdon ;  for  I'll  engage  we  shall  hate 
one  another  with  as  much  good-breeding  as  any  couple 
under  the  sun. 

Mer.  Give  me  the  permission  to  lead  you,  madam. 

Sir  Apish.  [Apart  to  Lady  Trap.]  If  you'd  leave  Miss 
a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  Parson  hsre,  I  wou'd  engage  for 
his  success. — He  is  a  noted  matchmaker. 

La.  Trap.  Niece,  pray  be  attentive  to  that  reverend 
gentleman ;  he  will  convince  you  of  your  errors. — Cmne, 
Sir  Apish,  we'll  take  a  turn  in  the  dining-room ;  Sir 
Poutive  will  not  be  long. 

[^Apart  to  Sir  Apish. 
[T^ese  two  speeches  spoke  together. "l 

nd.  [Aaitle]  Sir  Positive  is  safe,  I'm  sure,  till  I  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  sneak  off;  so  I've  a  reprieve  at 
least. 


SCENE  IV. 

HELENA,   MEBITAL. 

ITel.  What,  gone  ? Ha ! 
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Mer.   Be   not  frightened,  dear  madam;    for  I 
nothing  of  sanctity  but  the  masque,  I  assure  you. 

[discovering  himself. 

Hd.  I  believe  it,  nor  of  any  other  virtue. 

Mer.  Very  prettily  frowned. — I  know  some  ladies  whOj 
have  practised  a  smile  twenty  years,  without  becomixig 
BO  well. — But,  come,  we  have  no  time  to  loee. 

Uel.  No,  to  upbraid  you  were  loss  of  time,  ind( 
for  the  remonstrances  of  au  injured  woman  have  but  litt 
weight  with  such  harden'd  sinners. 

Mer.  Himi !  the  sight  of  a  gown  has  not  inspired  yot 
I  hope :  you  don't  intend  to  preach ;  but  if  you  do,  the' 

wedding,  you   know,  is  always  before  tlie  sermon, 

which  is  one  of  the  chief  things  wherein  han^g  and 
matrimony  disagree.  [Aside, 

UeL  Mr.  Mental,  I  liked  your  raillery  "well  enough 
whilst  I  believed  you  innocent.  Hut  as  that  gaiety  in 
dress,  which  gives  a  bloom  to  l)eauty,  shews  deformity  in 
its  worst  light ;  so  that  mirth  and  humour,  which  are 
vastly  amiable  in  the  innocent,  look  horrid  in  the  guilty. 

Mer.  Are  you  really  in  earneat,  child  ? 
f  ..Hel.  That  q^uestion  surprises   me,  when  you  know    I 
was  witness  to  your  last  night's  adventure.  J 

•    M^.  Faith,  my  dear,  I  might  have  been  more  justl;^ 
Burpheed  (hat  you  should  make  me  an  assignation,  and 
send  your  aunt  to  keep  it.  ^ 

Hei.  I  make  you  an  assignation !  Fll  never  see  you 
■more. 

M&r^  Turn,   mighty  conqueress,   turn  your  eyes 
way. 

And  hear  at  once  your  priest  and  lover  pray. 

In  vain,  by  frowns,  you  wou'd  the  world  subdue. 

For  when,  with   aU   your  might,   you've  kuit  yoi 
brow 

Your  grandmother  more  wrinkles  has  than  you. 
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Ha,  ha,  h«!  don't  put  on  those  severe  looks, dear  Helena; 
good  humour  sets  ofl*  a  lady's  face  more  than  jewels. 
9   Hd.  I  wish  my  looks  had  power  to  blast  you. 

MfT.  No,  no,  madam,  I  have  a  sort  of  armour  called 
oommon-aense  that's  frown-proof,  I  aaeure  you.  Your 
6miles  may  melt,  but  your  frowns  will  never  pierce  it. 
What,  to  make  me  an  aflsignation  with  your  own  hand, 
then  send  your  aunt  for  a  proxy  ?  My  good  nature,  in- 
deed, gave  it  the  turn  of  a  trial, — tho'  she  was  a  fitter 
object  to  try  my  vigour  than  my  constancy.    \JIoif  ofAde. 

Hd.  I  write  to  you  yesterday  I 

Mer.  Wliy,  I  cannot  positively  say  it  was  you;  for  I 
begin  lo  think  myself  in  Don  (iuixotte's  case,  and  that 
some  wicked  enchantere  liave  transmographied  my  Dul- 
cinea.  Til  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment,  whether  you 
are  not  a  little  altered  since  yon  writ  this.  [.SAew*  a  letter. 

Hd.  Ha !  the   letter   I  copied  before  my  aunt  f  then 

Tve  wronged  him,   indeed.     Unheard  of  baseness ! 

Mr.  Mental,   perhaps  my  suspicions   have   been   too  ill 
grounded ;  but  for  your  reproaches,  Sir — 

Af#r.  Nay,  if  there  be  a  mystery  in  it,  and  I  am  guilty 
of  imdeserved  reproaches,  your  justice  cannot,  shall  not 
pardon  me,  'till  I  have  atoned  for  it  with  a  ten  years' 
service.  Yet  impute  what  I  have  said  to  the  sincerity  of 
my  love ;  my  passions  sj-mpathize  vrith  yours ;  and  if  one 
wild  delusion  has  possessed  us,  let  us  partake  the  equal 
joy  of  its  discovery. 

Hd.  That  discovery  is  too  long  to  be  made  now ;  but 
there  is  a  riddle  in  that  letter  which  will  surprize  you. 

Mer.  Let  then  those  lovely  eyes  re-assume  their  sweet- 
ness, and  like  pure  gold,  rise  brighter  from  the  flames. 

Hd.  Well,  well,  you  know  your  own  terms,  a  ten 
years'  siege,  and  then 

Jtflw.  Ah !  but  will  not  the  garrison  be  starved  in  that 
long  time?    and  I  shall  shut  it  up  with  a  very  close 
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blockade — So  you  Iiad  best  surrender  now  on  bonouraUc 
conditions. 

ffel.  Well,  but  you'll  allow  the  garrison  to  make  a 
Rally  first. — Sir  Positive,  uncle,  ha,  ha,  ha!  come  and 
help  me  to  laugh.— The  same  worthy  gentleman,  who 
came  after  your  wife  last  night,  is  now  come  after  your 
niece. 


SCEN*B  V. 

To  them  8IB  PoarriTE  from  the  doset. 

Sir  Pos.  A  brave  girl,  a  very  brave  girl !  Why,  why, 
why,  what  a  pox  do  you  want  here.  Sir  P 

Hd.  Bless  me,  how  he  stares  I  I  wonder  he  is  not 
confined :  I'm  afraid  he  will  take  away  somebody's  life. 

Sir  Pos.  I   believe  his  intention  is  to  give  somebod 
life:  such  as  he  oftener  increase  families  than  dimtt>ij 
tliem. 

Bel.  Or  perhaps  the  poor  gentleman  is  an  itiner^t 
preacher.     Did  you  come  to  preach  to  us.  Sir? 

Mer.  Do  you   take  me   for  the  Ordinary  of  Bedlam, 
madam  ?    Was  I  to  reason  with  you,  it  should  be  by 
doctrine  of  fire  and  faggot. 

ffel.  Say  you  so?    Nay  then,  I  believe,  uncle,  he  is 
popish  inquisitor. 

Sir  Pos.  An  inquisitor  after  fortunes,  I  suppose.  Ah  I 
Sir,  is  not  that  your  pious  erraiid  ?  You  are  one  of  the 
royal  society  of  fortune-hunters  ?  eh  ! 

Hel.  I'll   secure    his  masquerading    garb  among  thi 
trophies  of  our  family. 

SCENE  VI. 

SIR  POSITIVE,   M£RITAL. 

5iV  Pos.  Well,  Sir,  and  pray  have  you  any  pretensioi 
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to  ray  niece?  Where's  your  estate,  Sir?  whats  your 
tille.  Sir?  what's  your  coat  of  anna?  Dots  your  estate 
lie  in  ten-a  firma,  or  m  the  stocks  ? 

Mer.  In  a  stock  of  assurance.  Sir.     My  cash  is  all  brass, 
and  I  carry  it  in  my  forehead,  for  fear  of  pick-pockets. 

iiir  Pos.  Are  there  no  guardians  to  be  cheated,  no 
cuckolds  to  be  made,  but  Sir  Positive  Trap?  Fd  liave 
you  know.  Sir,  there  has  not  been  a  cuckold  amongst 
the  Traps  since  they  were  a  family. 

Mer.  That  is,  Su-,  I  suppose,  a  tacit  insinuation  that 
you  are  the  first  of  your  family. 

.Sir  Pos.  You  are  ig^uorant  as  well  as  impudent.  The 
first  of  my  family  !  The  whole  world  knows,  that  neither 
I,  nor  my  father  before  me,  have  added  one  foot  of  land 
to  our  estate  ;  ajid  myj^randfather  smoked  his  pipe  in  the 
s&me  easy  chair  that  I  do. 

Mer.  Very  likely.— And  what  then  ? 

>SVr  Po8.  What  then !  Why,  then  there's  the  dour, 
and  then  I  desire  you'd  go  out.  Upstart,  quotha !  Sir 
Positive  Trap  an  upstart !  I  had  rather  be  called  knave. 
I  had  rather  be  the  first  ro^ue  of  a  <;ood  family,  than  the 
first  honest  man  of  a  bad  one. 

Mer.  Indeed  I 

&V  Pos.  Ay,  indeed ;  for  do  we  not  upbraid  the  son 
whose  father  was  hanged ;  whereas  many  a  man,  who 
deserves  to  be  lianged,  was  never  upbraided  in  his  whole 
life. 

Mer.  Oons !  how  am  I  jiltetl !  ]_Aside 

Lookee,  Sir  Positive,  to  be  plain,  I  did  come  hither  with 
a  design  of  inveigling  your  niece  ;  but  she  shall  now  die 
a  maid  for  me.  I  imposed  on  Sir  Apish,  as  I  wou'd  have 
done  on  you ;  but  you  see  I  have  failed :  so  you  may 
sujoke  on  in  your  easy  chair,  Sir  Trap. 

Sir  Pos.  So,  so,  I  l)egan  to  suspect  Sir  Apish  was  in 
the  plot ;  but  Pm  glad  to  find  my  mistake. 
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SCENE  vn. 


Sm  POSITIVE,   LADY   TRAP. 


Sir  Po8.  0,  my  dear  lady,  are  you  come  ?  I  have  audi 
a  discovery !  such  a  rare  discovery !  yon  will  so  hug 
me 

La.  Trap.  Not  so  close  as  you  do  your  discovery,  my 
dear. — But  where'*  Helena?  4 

Sir  Pos.  He,  he,  he,  rogue!  conjurer!  My  lady*8  a 
conjurer !  why,  'tis  about  her  I  am  going  to  discover. 
But  Where's  the  baronet  ? 

La.  Trap.  He  waits  foelow  with  his  chaplun. 

iStV  Pos.  His  chaplain !  ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  a  rogue  in  the 
chaplain's  habit ;  the  wild  young  spark  that  has  haunted 
my  niece  ao  long. 

La.  Trap.  How ! 

Sir  Pos.  Ay,  and  he  is  stole  off  without  his  disguise, 
which  the  girl  has  secured  as  a  trophy  of  her  victory' . 

La,  Trap.  Cheated  I  ruin'd  !  imdone  ! 

Sir   Pos.  Ha!  what? 

La.  Trap.  She  is  gone,  she   is  lost without  there 

she's  gone,  I  say,  and  we  are  cheated. 

Sir  Pos.  How,  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Traps  I  ■' 

La.  Trap.  By  the  wrong  head  of  the  Traps.  I  thought 
what  your  discovery  wou'd  be. — Where's  Sir  Apish  ? 

[To  a  servant  enterinff* 

Sent.  Gone  out  with  his  chaplain  and  another  gentle- 
man, madam. 

La.  Trap.  Pursue  them,  pursue  them. 

Sir  Pos.  Get  down  my  broad-sword  and  bandaliers, 
and  Sir  Qregorj-'s  blunderbuss.    Fly,  fly. 
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SCENE  Vm.     ThePiazsa, 


lULviL  meeting  catcuit  masqued. 


3o  I  find  she'i 


her 


-WeU 


encountered,  madftra 


assignatio 
suppose  I  am  not  the  game 
you  look  for.  O  thou  perfidious,  false,  dissembling  wo- 
man! Nay,  do  not  offer  to  stir,  for  you  are  betrayed, 
and  by  all  the  powers  of  love  youVe  wronged,  I  will 
expose  you.  Come,  unraaaque,  unmaaque  this  instant, 
or 

Catch,  lujimas'/ninff.]  I  protest  you  are  very  rude,  Mr. 
Malvil ;  I  wou'd  not  be  seen  here  for  the  world. 

Malv.  Hal  now  I  thank  my  stars  indeed.  Thou  vile 
intriguer,  forge  some  lie  to  excuse  thyself  in  an  instant, 
or  it  shall  be  thy  last. 

Catch.  0  lud !  you  will  frighten  me  into  ilta. 

MeUv.  Come,  confess  how  you  came  here?  by  what 
means  did  Wiaemore  get  my  letter?  Confess  all ;  and  if 
I  find  you  faultering  in  one  syllable,  I'll  cram  it  down 
your  throat  with  my  sword. 

Catch.  0  lud !  I 1 1 

Malv.  What,  you  belied  Vennilia  in  all  you  said? 
Speak — you  belied  her,  T  say  ? 

Catch.  0  !  0 !  but  will  you  pardon  me  then  ? 

Mialv.  Speak  the  truth,  I  will  pardon  you ;  but  if  I 
ever  discover  ihe  least  falsehood  in  what  you  now  tell 
me,  if  you  had  a  thousand  Utcs  you  shou'd  forfeit 
them, 

Catch.  "Why,  then,  indeed,  it  was  all  false :  she  never 
said  a  kind  thing  of  Mr.  Mental  in  her  life — and— and, 
80,  when  you  gave  me  the  letter,  I  suspected  what  it  was, 
and  80  I  carried  it  to  my  mistress;  and  IJady  Matchless 
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being  by,  she  took  it,  and  sealed,  and  set  it  to  Mr. 
and  8o,  my  lady  and  she  went  into  the  park  this  morn- 
ing :  aud  Lady  Matcldess  made  an  appointment  in  her 
name,  and  wou'd  Iiave  had  her  kept  it,  and  she  wou'd 
not — and  so  I  was  sent. 

Mait).  And  how  I — how  did  the  denl  tempt  you 
belie  her  to  me  ? 

Catch.  O  lud !  Sir,  it  was  not  the  devil,  Indeed ;  yoi 
had  often  teazed  and  promised  me,  if  I  wou'd  discov. 
your  rival ;   and,  heaven  knows,  you  have  none  in 
world. 

Malv.  But  on  what  embassy  was  you  sent  hither  ? 

Catch.  Here's  a  letter  which,  I  believe,  will  tell  you. 
But  pray  don't  keep  me,  for  we  are  all  very  busy ;  my 
Lady  Matchless  is  to  be  married  in  a  day  or  two  to 
Lord  Formal. 

Malv.  How !  to  my  Lord  Formal  ? 

Catch.  Yes,  Sir. 

Malv.  Well,  tell  her  you  dcUvcred  the  letter  as  you 
was  ordered.  Don't  mention  a  word  of  me. — Be  trusty 
now,  and  I'll  forgive  the  past. 

Catch.  I  will.  Indeed,  Sir. — 0  lud!  I  shall  not  recover 
it  this  week. 

SCENE  IX. 

MALYIL,   WISEHOSE. 

Malv.  "Wisemore,  most    opportunely   arrived.     I 
you    are  more    concerned    in    this   assignation   than 
imagined,  as  this  will  explain  to  you. 

wiS£MoaE  takes  the  letter^  and  reads. 

'  Tou  will  be  surprised  at  the  news  of  so  sudden  a 
'conquest;  but,  I  hope,  that  surprise  will  be  an  agree- 
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able  one,  when  you  know  it  is  over  a  woman  of  a  con- 

*  siderable  ft»rtune :   and  if  seven  thousand  a  year  can 

*  make  me  as  acceptable  to  Mr.  Wisemore  as  his  nrtue 

*  renders  liim  lovely  lo  me,  I  shall  meet  with  a  favour- 

*  able  answer ;  for  which  the  messenger  who  brings  you 

*  this  will  attend  an  hour  after  the  deliverj-.     Yours  till 

*  then,  '  Ikcognita. 

'  P.  S.  I  am  glad  I  can  inform  you  that  my   rival   ia 
*  this  day  to  be  married  to  another.' 
How  received  you  this  letter  ? 

Malt:  From  the  very  person  who  convey'd  you  mine. 

Wisem.  0  Malvil,  I  find  myself  concerned  indeed, 
and,  1  fear,  fatally. 

Malv.  I  am  sorrj'  to  be  the  messenger  of  ill  news — but 
I  just  now  heard  your  mistress  is  carrying  on  a  treaty 
with  one  of  the  greatest  coxcombs  in  town. 

Wisem.  There  is  but  one  way,  and  I  must  beg  your 
immediate  assistance.  I  have  contrive<l  a  stratagem  to 
convince  her  of  the  mercenarj*  views  of  her  pretended 
admirers. 

Matv.  But  do  you  draw  any  of  your  fears  from  that 
letter?  For  I  have  very  good  reaaoii  to  believe  it  came 
from  Lady  Matchless. 

Wisem.  Impossible  ! 

Malv.  I  am  confident  it  did. 

Wi$em.  By  heav'n,  thou  hast  revived  a  spark  of  hope. 

Malv.  And  lovers  must  nurse  up  feeble,  infant  Iiopes, 
till  they  grow  big,  and  ripen  into  cert^i  joys. 

Wisetn.  I  will  do  so  :  for  I  have  always  looked  on  love 
as  ou  a  sea,  whose  latitude  no  one  ever  discovered ;  and 
therefore^ 

Like  mariners,  without  the  compass  tost. 

We  may  be  near  our  port  when  we  esteem  it  lost. 
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SCENE  X. 


SCENB,  LADT  uatchlgss's  Ilouae. 

LAOT    UATCBLESS,    LOBP    FOBUAL,    SIS    APISH,     VBRlflUA, 

AND   BATTLE. 

La.  Match.  I  hope  the  sincerity  which  I  have  dis^J 
covered  in  your  lordship's    passion,    and  the  glorious 
cbflrACter  you  bear  in  the  world,  will  excuse  my  easy, 
consent. 

X.  Form.  I  would  not  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  blush ;  but ' 
your  ladyship's  compliments  have  really  raised  an  inor- 
dinate flushing  in  my  cheeks. 

Verm,  Why,  my  dear,  tius  will  be  a  surprise  to  the 
town,  indeed. 

RatUe.  I'm  sure  it  is  no  agreeable  one  to  me.  [Aside.  ^ 
"Why,  widow,  do  you  intend  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch  ? 

Sit  Apish.  And  me    in   the    lurch,   too,  madam?    I' 
assure  you,   I  have   refused   a  great   fortune   on   your 
account.     Has    your  ladyship   forgot    your    declaration  M 
yesterday. 

La.  Match.  Yesterday  1  0  un polite !  are  you  so  con- 
versant in  the  bearjr-monds,  and  don't  know  that  women, 
like  quicksilver,  are  never  fixed  till  they  are  dead? 

Rattle.  Agad,  they  are  more  like  gold,  I  think ;  for 
they  are  never  fixed  but  by  dross.  [AwU. 


SCENE  XI. 
To  them  meeital,  helbna. 
Hei.  Dear  cousin  Matchless ! 
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La.  Match.  My  dear,  this  is  very  kind ;  being  earlier 
with  me  than  my  eipectatiou  is  a  double  favour. 

Mer.  It  may  be  called  a  double  favour,  madam,  for 
you  are  partlj'  obliged  for  it  to  your  humble  servant. 

Za.  Match.  How's  this,  Helena  ? 

Ifel.  I  don't  knovr,  cousin ;  I  was  weary  of  my  old 
guardian,  I  think,  and  so  I  chose  a  new  one. 

Mer.  Yes,  madam,  and  so  we  preferred  the  church  to 
the  chancery,  to  save  expenses. 

La.  Match.  0,  it  was  a  most  commendable  prudence. 
So  you  are  married. — Well,  give  you  joy,  good  people. — 
But,  methinks  you  shou'd  not  have  mado  your  guardian 
your  heir.  [To  Helena.]  No  wise  person  ever  suffered 
an  heir  to  be  trustee  to  his  own  estate. 

Mer.  Not  till  at  years  of  discretion,  madam ;  and  I'm 
Bure,  the  men  shou'd  be  that  when  they  marry. 

La.  Match.  And  the  women  too,  or  they  never  will. 

Hel.  Wliy  so,  cousin  ? 

La.  Match.  Because  it  is  probable  they  may  soon  after 
run  mad.  You  see,  my  lord,  I  have  not  the  highest 
notions  of  a  married  state ;  therefore,  you  may  be  sen- 
sible how  high  an  opinion  I  must  entertain  of  your  merit, 
which  can  persuade  me  to  it. 

Mer.  Do  you  intend  to  follow  our  example,  Lady 
Matchless  ? 

RattU.  I  can  bear  no  longer.  Lookee,  my  lord,  if 
matrimony  be  your  play,  fighting  must  be  your  prologue. 

[Apart  to  Lord  Formal. 

L.  Form.  He,  he,  he !  Mr.  Eattle,  fighting  is  more 
commonly  the  epilogue  to  that  play. 

RatHe.  Damn  your  joke.  Sir,  either  walk  out  with  me, 
or  I  shall  use  you  ill.  lApetrt. 

L.  Form.  Then  you  will  show  your  ill-breeding,  an<i 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  displaying  my  gallantry,  by 
sacrificing  the  affront  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 
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Mer.  Fie,  fie,  gentlemen,  let  us  have  no  quarrels,  pray. 

fiattU.  'Sdeatli !  Sir,  but  we  will :  I  will  not  resign  m 
mistress.  Sir. 

Sir  Apish.  Xor  I  neither ;  and  so,  madam,  if  you  don 
stand  to  your  promise,  I  hope  you'll  give  lue  leave  to  sue 
you  for  it. 

Za.  Afatch.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  a  lady's 
promise  is  an  insect  which  naturally  dies  almost  as  sooil 
as  it  is  born. 


SCENE  xn. 


To  them  wisEMORE,  m  a  seijeanfs  gouon^  his  hcU  over  his 

ears. 
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Wisem.  Pray,  which  is  the  Lady  Matchless  ? 

La.  MatcL  Have  you  any  business  with  me.  Sir? 

/,.  fWm.  This  must  be  a  very  ill-bred  gentleman,  or' 
he  wou'd  not  come  before  so  mucli  good  company  with 
hi^  hat  on.  [Aside. 

Wisem.  It  concerns  an  affair,  madam,  which  will  be 
soon  so  public  that  I  may  declare  it  openly.    There  is 
one  Mr.  John  Matchless,  wlio,  being  heir  at  law  to  yo^ir  ^ 
ladyship's  late  husband,  intends  to  prosecute  his  lightj^ 
which,  as  his  council,  out  of  a  particular  regard  to  your 
ladyship,  I  shall  farther  let  you  know,  I  am  persuaded 
we  shall  make  good — and,  Fm  afraid,  it  will  touch  you^ 
very  sensibly.  V 

La.  Match.  My  cousin  John  Matchless  heir  at  law  to 
Sir  "William !  I  wou'd  not  have  you  be  under  any 
aj)prehciisiou  on  uiy  account,  good  Sir ;  I  am  afraid  he 
has  a  better  right  to  Bedlam  than  my  estate. 

Afer.  Be  not  concerned,  madam ;  a  declaration  of  a 
title  is  not  alwaj-s  a  proof. 
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Verm.  1     We  condole  you  heartily,  my  dear,  on  this 

ffd.      J  bad  news. 

La.  Match.  Ladies,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  concern ; 
but  do  assure  you,  it  gives  me  none. 

Wisem.  I  am  sensible  you  will  find  your  error;  my 
clerk  will  be  here  immediately  with  the  ejectment. 

L.  Formal.  I  perceive  the  reason  of  her  ladyship's  liaste 
to  be  married.  [Aside. 

La.  Match.  What  can  this  mean !  I  know  ray  title  to 
be  secure;  it  must  be  some  trumped  up  cheat;  and  Pll 
tiy  to  divert  the  chagrin  of  my  friends  by  a  trial  of  my 
lovers,  whom,  I  already  know,  I  shall  find  guilty,  [.ist't/e.] 

Well,  as  most  misfortunes   bring  their  allay  with 

them,  so  this  dispute  of  my  estate  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  the  sincerity  of  a  lover. 

[f^oks  on  Formal. 

L.  Form.  He,  he,  he !  it  has  always  been  my  good 
fortune  to  conduce  to  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies,  and 
I  find  your  ladyship  has  a  most  inexhaustible  vein  of 
raillerj'. 

L(i.  Match.  Raillery,  my  lord ! 

L.  Form.  Ah,  madam,  it  were  an  unpardonable  vanity 
in  me  to  esteem  it  otherwise.  It  wou'd  be  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  good  manners  for  me  to  oITer  myself  up 
at  the  shrine  of  your  Ix-auty.  Ah  !  'tis  a  sacrifice  worthy 
a  higher  title  than  mine.  Indeed,  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  purchasing,  which,  when  I  do,  I  shall  throw  myself  at 
your  feet  in  raptures ;  hut  till  then  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  distance,  madam,  your  ladyship's  most  obse- 
quious humble  servant. 

Rattlf.  Why,  indeed,  I  think  all  raillery  is  unseason- 
able on  so  serious  an  occasion ;  therefore,  to  drop  the  jest, 
dear  widow,  I  do  assure  you,  all  that  has  passed  l>etween 
us  has  been  mere  gallantry ;  for  1  have  been  loug  since 
engi^ed  to  a  widow  lady  in  the  city. 
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Sir  Apish.  And  to  shew  you,  maclam,  that  no  slights 
from  you  can  lessen  my  aiTeclJou,  I  do  entirely  reliaquish 
all  pretemions  to  any  promise  whatsoever. 

SCENE  xm. 

To  them  Malvil. 

Mak\  Where's,  Where's  my  injured  mistress?  where'Sj 
Vermilia?     O,  see  at  your  feet  the  most  miserable 
mankind ! 

Verm.  Wliat  mean  you,  Sir? 

Malv.  Tliiiik   not  I   would  extenuate;   no,  I  come  to' 
blazon  out  my  crimes,  to  paint  them  in  the  utmost  cast 
of  horror,  to  court,  not  fiy  the  severity  of  justice;   fo 
death's  to  me  a  blessing.     Ah !   my  friend's  blood  cri* 
out  for  vengeance  on  rae ;  and  jealousy,  rage,  madness,^ 
and  false  honour,  stand  ready  witnesses  against  me.^ 
[TV  Vermil.j  Of  you,  Madam,  I  am  to  beg  a  pardon  for 
your  wronged  innocence. — \To  Lady  Match.]  But  to  you: 
I  have  a  harder  task ;  to  implore  it,  for  Iiaviiig  deprived ' 
you  of  the  best  of  lovers,  whose  dying  sighs  were  loaded 
with  your  name. — Yea,  the  last  words  your  'Wlseraor 
uttered,  were  to  implore  eternal  blessings  on  you ;  youp] 
Wiaemore,  wliora  this  rash,  this  fatal  hand  has  slain. 

[Ladtf  Matchless  sinks  into  the  arms  of  Vermilia.] 

Mer.  Help,  help  !  she  faints  ! 

ffel.  A  glass  of  water,  the  hartshorn  immediately. 

Rattie.  Kustic'e  dead  then,  hey?    Poor  rustic  I 

Verm.  How  do  you,  dear? 

La.  Match.  0  I  I  shall  rave,  my  frantic  brain  will  hurst:' 
and  did  he  bless  me  with  his  latest  breath?  he  sh( 
have  cursed  me  rather,  for  I  alone  am  guilty.  Oh !  I  ^ 
have  wddly  played  away  his  life — ^Then,  take  my  fonaD<B 
all,  since  he  is  gone,  to  reward  wlioae  merit  I  only  valued 
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riches.     But  now  farevel  content^  grestneea,  happiness, 
and  all  the  sweets  of  life. I'll  study  to  be  miserable. 

Waern.  0  never,  never;   be  bless'd  as  love,  and  life, 

and  happiness  can  make  you be  blessed  as  I  am  now. 

[VUc^vering  himsdfy  and  runnitig  to  her. 

La.  Match.  And  art  thou  then  my  Wisemure  P 

[After  a  long  pause. 

Wlsem.  And  do  I  live  to  hear  you  ciJl  me  yours?  0 
my  lieart'fi  joy !  my  everlasting  bliss ! 

La.  Match.  And  can  you  generously  forgive  ? 

Wiseni.  0  name  it  not,  but  swear  you  never  will  re- 
voke whai  you  have  said. 

La.  MatcJt.  O,  would  I  have  worlds  to  give  thee ;  for 
all  the  happiness  I  can  bestow  is  nothing  to  the  merit  of 
your  love. 

Wisem.  My  heart  o'erflows  with  raptures.  Oh  I  my 
tender  love,  now  do  I  live  indeed — 

Mer.  Why,  after  these  high  flights,  Ned,  I  am  afraid 
wishing  you  joy  will  be  too  low  &  phrase. 

Wisem.  Dear  Mental,  I  thank  you. — But  here  am  I 
eternally  indebted;  for  I  shall  always  attribute  my  liappi- 
ness  (next  to  this  lady)  to  your  friendship.        [To  Malvil. 

Malv.  Be  assured  it  gives  me  an  equal  satisfaction,  as 
if  I  had  procured  my  own. 

Mer.  I  have  known  two  friends  embrace  just  before 
cutting  of  throats ;  but  I  believe  you  aa:e  the  first  who 
ever  embraced  after  it. 

Jiattle.  Formal.  [SheepleMy. 

X.  Form.  By  my  title,  I  am  perfectly  amazed. 

(&>  Apish.  We  are  all  bit,  agad  !  [Aside. 

Jder.  Come,  Harry,  put  the  best  face  you  can  on  the 
matter ;  iho'  I  know  you  have  a  Uttle  chagrin  in  your 
heart — As  for  bis  lordship,  the  lady  may  be  a  widow 
again  before  he  gets  hia  tide. — And  my  friend  Sir  Apiah 
has  refused  a  very  fine  lady  this  morning  before. 
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Sir  Apish.  Yes,  I  had  two  strings  to  my  bow ;  bodi^ 
golden  ones,  egad  !  and  both  cracked.  ^| 

Verm.  Dear  Matcliless,  this  sudden  revolution  of  your 
fortune  has  so  amazed  me,  that  I  can  hardly  recover 
myself  to  congratulate  you  on  it.  ^ 

La.  Match.  WeU,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  see  yourfl 
friend  embarked  on  a  second  voyage,  and  hesitate  at 
undGrtakinf!;  the  first.  ^ 

Verm.  If  I  was  sure  my  voyage  would  be  as  short  as™ 
yours  has  t^ecn ;  but  matrimony  is  too  turbulent  a  sea  to 
be  ventured  on  in  so  light  a  vessel  as  every  little  blast 
can  overset. 

Maiv.  Madam,  when  Mrs.  Catchit  has  discovered  the 
whole  aflair  to  you,  as  she  has  done  to  me,  I  doubt  noti 
but  your  good-nature  will  seal  my  pardon,  since  exc* 
of  love  caused  the  ofTencc. 

La.  Match.  Nay,  we  must  all  sue. 

%2 1  ^".  ^- 

Verm.  Well,  lo  avoid  so  much  importunity,  and   to] 
shew  you  the  power  of  a  prevalent  example — In  ho| 
of  future  amendment,  Mr.  Malvil,  here — take  my  hand. 

JUofo.  0  my  fairest,  softest!  T  have  no  words  to  expresa] 
my  gratitude,  or  my  love. 

Verm.  Pray  let  them  lK>th  be  understood  then;  for  we. 
have  had  so  many  raptures  already,  they  must  be  but  &j 
dull  repetition. 

L.  Form.  Wlien  it  ia  In  vain  to  strive  against  the 
stream,  all  well-bred  men  sail  with  it.  [Aside.]  Ladies, 
I  beg  leave  to  presume  to  advance  with  my  complimenta 
of  congratulation  on  this  glorious  occasion.  I  must  ownfl 
your  ladyship's  choice  has  something  novel  in  it;  but,  by™ 
the  sanction  of  so  great  an  authority,  I  don't  question, 
but  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  rules  of  consummate 
good-breediug. 
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Sir  Apiah.  I  am  always  his  lordships  second.  Ladies. 
I  heartily  wish  you  joy,  upon  my  word. 

Ratde.    And    so  do  I,  widow. — This   fellow  will  be 

poisoned  before  the  honey-moon's  out.  [Aside. 


SCENE  the  last 


SIB  P08ITIVB  TRAP,  LADT  TRAP,  LADT  MATCULESS,  LORD 
PORUAL,  VERMILIA,  HKLCSA,  WISBUORE,  MALTIL,  MZBl- 
TAt,   BATTLE,  BtR  APISH  SIMPLE. 

Sir  Po8.  O  cousin,  I  am  undone,  and  ruined !  Tlie 
Traps  are  abused,  disgraced,  dishonoured ! 

La.  Match.  What's  the  matter,  Sir  Positive  ? 

Sir  Po8.  I  am  undone,  my  niece  is  lost  and  ruined. 

Uel.  I  had  been  bo.  Sir,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a 
worth}'  gentleman  here. 

Mer.  It  is,  indeed,  my  happy  fate  to  be 

Sir  Pm.  Is  it  so?  it  is  so?  and  I  believe  this  will  be 
your  happy  fate.  [Pointing  to  his  neck.]  She  is  an 
heiress,  and  you  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  hanged, 
with  the  whole  company,  your  abettors. 

£.  Form.  This  gentleman  must  have  had  a  barbarous 
education.  [Aside. 

Mer.  Lookee,  madam,  as  you  expect  that  what  has 
passed  between  us  shall  be  kept  secret — 

[To  Lady  Trap, 

La.  Trap.  [To  Mer.]  I  understand  you. — Sir  Positive, 
be  appeased,  and  Leave  this  matter  to  me. 

Sir  Po8.  I  am  calm. 

La.  Match.  My  cousin.  Sir,  is  married  to  a  gentle- 
man of  lionour,  and  one  who,  I  doubt  not,  loves  her. — By 
your  resentment,  you  will  call  your  conduct,  not  hers, 
into  question. 

Sir  Pas,  Then  you  have  been  her  adviser,  I  suppose. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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La.  Match.  If  I  have,  cousin,  you  cannot  be  angiy» 
since  it  is  aii  advice  t  am  like  to  follow  myself. 

Sir  Po8.  Why,  what,  are  you  going  to  be  married 
agun? 

Wisem.  Sir  Positive,  I  hope  shortly  to  be  your 
relation. 

fiir  Pos.  That's  more  than  I  do.  Sir,  till  I  know  your 
name  and  family. 

Wisem.  You  shall  both,  Sir.     My  name  is  Wlsemore.     ' 

Sir  Po8.  Wisemore  I  Wisemore !  why,  it  is  a  good 
name — but  I  thought  that  family  had  been  extinct. — 
Well,  cousin,  1  am  glad  to  see  you  have  not  married  a 
snuif-box- 

La.  Match.  To  perfect  the  good  humour  of  the  com- 
pany, and  since  dinner  is  not  yet  ready.  Til  entertain  you 
with  a  song,  which  was  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand. 
Is  Mr.  Ilemhem  there  ?  Sir,  if  you  will  oblige  us ; 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  please  to  sit. 
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Ye  nymphs  of  Britain,  to  whose  eyes 
The  world  submits  the  glorious  prize 

Of  beauty  to  be  due  ; 
Ah !  guard  it  with  assiduous  care. 
Let  neither  flattery  ensnare. 

Nor  wealth  your  hearts  subdue. 


n. 


Old  Bronuo's  rai  died  among  the  beaua ; 
Young  Cynthia  solitary  goes, 
"Unheeded  bv  the  fair ! 
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Ask  you  then  what  this  preference  jpves  ? 
Six  Flanders  mares  the  former  drives, 
The  latter  but  a  pair. 

m. 

Let  meaner  things  be  bought  and  sold, 
But  beauty  never  truck'd  for  gold ; 

Te  fair,  your  value  prove  : 
And  since  the  world's  a  price  too  low, 
Like  heaven,  youriccstacies  bestow 

On  constancy  and  love. 

IV. 

But  still,  ye  generous  maids,  beware, 
Since  hypocrites  to  heaven  there  are. 

And  to  the  beauteous  too  : 
Do  not  too  easily  confide, 
Let  every  lover  well  be  try'd, 

And  well  reward  the  true. 
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Wisem.  The  song  is  not  without  a  mora!. — And  now, 
ladies,  I  think  myself  bound  to  a  solemn  recantation  of 
every  slander  I  have  thrown  upon  your  sex :  for  I  am 
convinced,  that  our  complaints  against  you  flow  generally 
^  not  always)  more  from  our  want  of  merit  than  your 
want  of  justice. 

For  when  vam  fools  or  fops  your  hearts  pursue. 
To  such  the  charming  prize  is  never  due : 
But  when  the  men  of  sense  their  passions  prove, 
You  seldom  fail  rewarding  'em  with  love. 
Justly  on  them  the  fair  their  hearts  bestow. 
Since  they,  alone,  the  worth  of  virtue  know, 

s  3 
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Our  author,  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance. 

Has  sent  me  here — to  mitigate  lii9  sentence. 

To  you,  tremendous  critics  in  the  pit, 

Who  on  his  first  offence  in  judgment  sit  I 

He  pleads — Oh  gad  !  how  terrible  liis  case  is ! 

For  my  part,  Fm  frighten'd  by  your  faces. 

Think  on  his  youth — it  is  his  first  essay ; 

He  may  in  time,  perhaps, — atonement  pay. 

If  but  repriev'd  this  execution  day. — 

Melhinks  I  see  some  elder  critic  rise, 

And  darting  furious  justice  from  his  eyes. 

Cry,  '  Zounds  !  what  means  the  brat  ?  why  all  this  fuss  ? 

*  What  are  his  youth  and  promises  to  us  ? 

*  For  shou'd  "we  from  severity  refrain, 

*  We  soon  should  have  the  coxcomb  here  again. 

*  And,  brothers,  such  examples  may  invite 

*  A  thousand  other  senseless  rogues  to  write !' 

From  you  then — ye  toupets — he  hopes  defence : 
You'll  not  condemn  him — for  his  want  of  sense— 
What,  now  you'll  say,  I  warrant  with  a  sneer, 

*  He's  chose  too  young  an  advocate,  my  dear  ! ' 
Yet  boast  not  (for  if  my  own  strength  I  know) 
I  am  a  match  sufficient — for  a  beau  ! 

Lastly,  to  you,  ye  charmers,  he  applies,  \ 

For  in  your  tender  bosoms  mercy  lies,  r 

As  certain  as  destruction  in  your  eyes.  ) 

Let  but  that  lovely  circle  of  the  fair 
Their  approbation,  by  their  smiles,  declare 
Then  let  the  critics  daonn  him — if  they  dare. 
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Hon  allter,  qoam  qui  adveno  vix  Fltunlne  Lambotn 
Bamlgiifl  saUgit.  Tdu.  0«oig, 

ladlgnor  qoidqiutm  Teprahendi,  aaa  quU  onMi 
OcoQpositiua,  Ulepiddre  patetnr,  sed  qoU  noUi. 

Bob.  Alt.  Foot, 


PROLOGUE. 


HuuouR  and  wit,  in  each  politer  age, 

Triamphaiit,  rear'd  the  trophies  of  the  stage. 

But  only  farce,  and  show,  will  now  go  down, 

And  harlequin's  the  darling  of  the  town. 

Will's  has  resign'd  its  old  pretence  to  wit. 

And  beaus  appear,  where  critics  used  to  sit. 

Burros  himself,  provok'd  at  wit's  decline. 

Now  lets  his  house,  and  swears  he'll  bum  his  sign. 

Ah  I  shou'd  all  others  that  on  wit  depend. 

Like  him  provok'd  ;  like  him  their  dealings  end ; 

Our  theatrefl  might  take  th'  example  too. 

And  players  star^v  themselves as  Authors  do. 

But  if  the  gay,  the  courtly  world,  diadain 
To  hear  the  Muses  and  their  sous  complain ; 
Each  injur'd  Bard  shall  to  this  refuge  fly, 
And  find  that  comfort  which  the  Great  deny : 
Shall  frequently  employ  this  infant  stage, 
And  boldly  aim  to  wake  a  dreaming  age. 
The  comic  muse,  in  smiles  severely  gay, 
Shall  scoff  at  vice,  and  laugh  its  crimes  away. 
The  voice  of  sorrow  pine  in  tragic  lays. 
And  claim  your  tears,  as  the  sincerest  priiise. 

Merit,  like  Indian  gema,  is  rarely  found. 
Obscure,  'tis  sullied  with  the  common  ground ; 
But  when  it  blazes  in  the  world's  broad  eye. 
All  own  the  charms  they  pass'd  unheeded  by. 
Be  you  the  first  t'explore  the  latent  prize, 
And  raise  ita  value,  as  its  beauties  rise. 
Convince  that  town,  which  boasts  it  better  breeding, 

That  riches are  not  all  that  you  exceed  in. 

Merit,  wherever  found,  is  still  the  same, 
And  this  our  stage  may  be  the  road  to  fame. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
SCEITS,  an  Anti-ckamhcr  in  sir  avarice  prdakt's  Howe. 

LADY  LUCY  PEDANT,  LADT  GRAVELY. 


ladt  LUCY,  entering  in  a  passion,  foUotced  by  t/ie 

LADY   aiUVELY. 


No  mope  of  your  lectures,  dear  sister.  Must  I  be  fatigu'd 
every  morning  witli  an  odious  repetition  of  fulsome,  dull, 
antiquated  raaxima,  extracted  from  old  philosophers  and 
divines,  who  no  more  prartiaed  what  they  wrote,  than 
j'ou  practise  what  you  read  ?  Sure,  never  woman  had 
such  a  timeon't! — Between  a  husband  mad  with  avarigg, 
a  Bon-in-law  mad  with  feaming,  a  niece  mad  with  lova — 
and  a  Mster — 

X.  Gra.  Ay,  what  am  I?  Td  be  glad  to  know  what 
I  am. 

L.  Lucy.  The  world  knows  what  you  are— 

L.  Gra.  How,  Madam ! — ^the  world  knows  nottiing  of 
zne. 

Z.  lAtcy.  It  says  it  does ;  it  talks  of  you  very  freely, 
■  child.  First,  that  you  are  not  so  young  as  you  would 
I      seem ;  nor  so  handsome,  or  good  as  you  do  seem ;  Uiat 
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your  actions  are  as  much  disguised  by  your  words, 
your  akin  by  paint;  that  the  virtue  in  your  mouth 
more  proceed*  from  the  purity  of  your  heart,  than  the 
colour  in  your  cheeks  does  from  the  purity  of  your  bltxid. 

L.  Gra.  Very  fine,  indeed  ! 

£.  Zxtcy.  Tliat  your  ardency  to  improve  the  world 
too  often  rank  envy;  that  you  are  not  angry  with  ll 
deformities  of  the  mind,  but  the  beauties  of  the  person  y 
for  It  is  notorious,  that  you  never  spoke  well  of  a  hand- 
some woman,  nor  ill  of  an  ugly  one. 

L.  Gra.  Impudent  s^dal ! 

L.  Luqi.  That  you  raii;at  the  divrr^inr  ■  ■'"  ;!ir  \own, 

for  several  reasons :  but  the  love  of  ^'    -i  i  ,  .  ;  iiing 

to  do  with  any.     Assemblies,  beranse  you  are  veiy  little 

regarded  in   them;  operas,  because  you  have  no  ear; 

■  plays,  because  you  have  no  taste ;  balls,  because  you  can't 

'  dance :  and   lastly— that  you  went  to  church,   twice  a, 

I  day,  a  whole  year  and  half,  because — you  was  in  \<y\ 

'  with  the  parson  ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  __ 

L.  Gra.  As  ill  as  that  malicious  smile  becomes  you, 
am  glad  you  put  it  on :  for  it  con\'ince8  me  that  what  you 
have  said  is  purely  your  own  suggestion,  which  I  knoW^ 
how  to  despise.  Or,  perhaps,  you  call  a  set  of  flirts,  the 
'<forld:  bysuehaworldl  would  always  be  spoken  ill  of:  the 
slander  of  some  people  is  as  great  a  recommendation  as 
the  praise  of  others.  For  one  is  as  much  hated  by  the 
dissolute  world,  on  the  score  of  virtue,  as  by  the  good,  oQfl 
that  of  vice.  Sister,  your  malicious  invectives  against 
me  reflect  on  yourself  only ;  I  abhor  the  motive,  and 
scorn  the  eSect. 

'    L.  Lucy.  Nay,  but  how  ungenerous  is  this !  when  yoi 
have  often  told  me,  that  to  put  one  in  mind  of  faulta 
the  truest  sign    of    friendship ;  and   that    sincerity,   ii 
private,  should  give    no  more   pain,   than    flattery,   in 
public,  pleasure. 
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X.  Gra.  And  yet  (methinks)  you  could  not  bear  plain- 
dealing  just  now.  .  But  Tm  glad  that  your  last  hint  has 
awakened  me  to  a  perfect  sense  of  my  duty ;  therefore 
sister,  since  we  are  In  private,  FIl  tell  you  what  the  world 

says  of  you. In  the  first  place,  then,  it  says  that  you 

are  both  younger  and  handsomer  than  you  seem. 

L..  liucy.  Nay,  this  is  flattery,  ray  dear ! 
.    L.  Gra.  No,   indeed,    my    dearl    for    that  folly  and 
afiectation   liave  disguis'd  you   all   over  with  an  air  of 
dotage  and  deformity. 

L.  Lucy.  Thift  carries  an  air  of  sincerity thank 

you,  my  dear. 

L.  Gra.  Tlial  admiration  is  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
to  obtain  it,  the  whole  business  of  your  life  ;  but  that  the 
ways  you  take  to  it  are  so  preposterous,  one  would  be 
almost  persuaded  you  aimed  rather  at  contempt ;  for  the 
actions  of  an  infant  seem  the  patterns  of  your  conduct. 
When  you  are  in  the  play-house,  you  seem  tc»  think  your- 
self on  the  stage  ;  and  when  you  are  at  church,  I  should 
swear  you  thought  yourself  in  the  playhouse,  did  I  not 
know  you  never  think  at  all.  In  every  circle  you  engross 
the  whole  conversation,  where  you  say  a  thousand  silly 
things,  and  laugh  at  them  all ;  by  both  which  the  world 
is  always  convinced,  that  you  have  very  fine  teeth,  and 
very  bad  sense. 

£.  Lucy.  Well,  I  will  convince  you,  for  I  must  laugh 
at  that ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

L.  Gra,  That  yon  are  not  restrain'd  from  unlawful 
pleasures  by  the  love  of  virtue,  but  variety  ;  and  that 
your  husband  is  not  safe  from  having  no  rival,  but  from 
having  a  great  many:  for  your  heart  is  like  a  coffee- 
house, where  the  beaus  frisk  in  and  out,  one  after 
another  ;  and  you  are  as  little  the  worse  for  them,  as  the 
other  is  the  better;  for  one  lover,  like  one  poison,  is 
your  antidote  against  another. 
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L.  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  like  your  comparison  of  Io\ 
and  poison,  for  I  hate  them  both  alike. 

L.  Gra.  And  yet  you  are  in  love,  and  have  been 
love  a  long  while. 

L.  Imcxj.  Dear  soul,  tell  me  who  the  happy  creature  ie 
for  I  am  sure  he'll  think  himself  so. 

L.  Gra.  That  I  question  not;  for  I  mean  yourself. 

L.  Iam^.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  Tm  sure  you  like  my  taste.' 

L.  Gra.  In  short,  to  end  my  character,  the  world 
gives  you  the  honour  of  bebg  the  most  finish'd  coqueri 
in  town.  ^"""^B 

L.  Lucy.  And  I  believe  it  is  as  little  news  to  you,  that 
you  have  that  of  leading  the  vast,  grave,  solemn  body  of 

prudeg.!  so  let  us  be  friends since,  like  the  fiery  par- 

tizans  of  state,  we  aim  only  at  the  same  thing,  by  several 
ways :  their  aim  is  a  place  ab  court — ours  is — this,  my^ 
dear  sister !  ™ 

L.  Gra.  (Now  would    my  arras    were  fire-brands — X 


\Aside. 


would  embrace  you  then  with  better  will.) 


SCENE  H. 


To  them  YOUNG  pedant. 


Y.  Ped.  Btey-day !  what,  is  it  customary  here  for  yon" 
women  to  kiss  one  another  ?    It  intimates  the  men  to  be 
scarce,  or  backward  in  my  opinion.  ^M 

L.  lAicy.  And   so   taking  advantage  of  the  dearth   or 
gallants,   you  are  come  to  town  to  be  enrolled  in   tha_ 
nimiber.  fl 

T.  Ped.  "May  I  be  expelled  the  university  that  day  :  if 
your  women  want  fools  'till  I  turn  one  to  please  them, 

they  shall  want  them 'till  their  fools  turn  scholars 

like  me,  or  'till  they  themselves  tuni  Penelopes,  tliat  is 
{breviter)  till  the  world's  tum'd  topsy-timrey. 
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X.  Luct/.  Or,  till  such  illiterate  pedants  as  you  turn' 
fine  gentlemen.  y 

Y,  Ped.  Illiterate  !  Mothet-in-law  ?  —  You  are  a , 
woman.  /  [Scom/itUy.  i 

Z.  Luqf.  Tou  are  a  cozcomb. 

Y.  Ped.  I  rejoice  in  the  irony.  To  be  called  coxcomb 
by  a  woman  is  as  gure  a  sign  of  sense,  as  to  be  called 
a  rogue  by  a  courtier  is  of  honesty. 

L.  Gra.  You  should  except  your  relations*  nephew; 
and  truly,  for  the  generality  of  women,  I  am  much  of 
your  opinion. 

Y.  Ped.  Are  you  ?  then  you  are  a  woman  of  sense, 
aunt!  a  very  great  honour  to  your  sex. 

L.  Ijicy.  Did  you  ever  hear  so  conceited,  ignorant  a 
wretch? 

Y.  Ped.    Ignorant  !-^— Know,   Madam,   that   I   havet 
revolv'd  more  volumes  than  you  have  done  pages;  I 
might  say  lines.    More  sense  has  gone  iu  at  these  eyes — 

L.  Lucy.  Than  will  ever  come  out  of  that  mouth,  I' 
believe.        'Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Y,  Ped.  What  do  you  laugh  at  ?  I  could  convince 
you,  that  what  you  said  then  was  only  false  wit.  Look 
ye,  mother,  wlien  you  have  been  converaant  with  the 
Greek  poets,  you'll  make  better  je&ts. 

X.  Lucy.  And  when  you  have  conversed  witli  a  French 
dancing-master,  youl!  make  a  better  figaire ;  till  when, 
you  had  best  converse  with  yourself.     Come,  iiister. 

Y.  Ped.  Sooner  than  converse  with  thee,  may  I  be 
obliged  to  communicate  with  a  drunken,  idle,  illiterate 
soph  :  a  creature,  of  all,  my  aversion. 
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SCENE  m. 

81B  AVAE[C£  I'BDANT  an4  YOUNG    PBQANT. 

Sir  Av.   How  now,  son!    what  pats    you  into  tl 
passion  ?    I  never  knew  anything   got   by  being  in   a 
passion .  ^m 

y.  Ped.  Sir,  with  your  peace^  I  am  not  in  a  passion  ™ 
I  have  read  too  much  philosophy  to  have  my  passions 
irritated  by  women.  ^ 

Sir  Av.  You  seem,  indeed,  to  have  read  a  great  deal^f 

(for  yon  said  several  things  last  night  beyond  my  under^l 
standing :  but  I  desire  you  would  give  me  some  account 
of  your  improvement  in  that  way  which  I  recommend* 
to  you  at  your  going  to  the  university ;  I  mean  that  usefu 
^  part  ofjltv^nung.  tht?_arts_of  getting  money  :   [  iiope  yoi 
/tutor  has,  according  to  my  ortlers,  instiU'd  into  you  . 
( tolerable  insight  into  stock -jobbing.     I  hope  to  see  yoi 
'  make  a  figure  at  Garraway's,  boy. 

K.  Ped.  Sir,  he  has  instructed  me  in  a  much  nobler  ^ 
science — Logic. — I  have  read  all  that  has  been  writteK^ 
on  that  subject,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  to  that  great 
and  learned  modem,  BurgersdiciuB ;  truly,  almost  a  cart 
load  of  books. 
/      Sir  Av.  Have  they  taught  you  the  art  to  get  a  cart 
I  load  of  money  ?  ^| 

Y.  Ped.  They  have  taught  me  the  art  of  getting  know- 
ledge.    Logic  is   in   learning,  what   the  compass  is  in 
navigation.    It  is  the  guide  by  which  our  reason  st 
in  the  pursuit  of  true  philosophy. 

Sir  Av.  Did  ever  mortal  man  hear  the  like ! — Havt 
been  at  this  expence  to  breed  ray  son^a  philosopher '. 
tremble  at  the  name ;  it  brings  the  thought  of  poverty 
I  into  my  mind.     Why,  do  you  think  if  your  old   philo- 
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aophers  were  alive,  any  one  would  speak  to  them,  any 

,e  would  pay  their  bills ! — Ah  1  these  universities  are 
fit  for  nothinf^  but  to  debauch  the  principles  of  young 
men ;  to  poisoa  their  uiinds  with  romantic  notions  of 
knowledge  and  virtue :  what  could  I  expect,  but  that 
philosophy  should  teach  you  to  crawl  into  a  prison;  or, 
poetry,  to  fly  into  one  ! — Well,  I'll  shew  you  ther  worldt ' 
where  you  will  see  that  riches  are  the  only  titles  to 
respect ;  and  that  learniag  is  not  the  way  to  get  riches. 
There  are  men  who  can  draw  for  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  who  can  hardly  spell  it. 

y.  Ped.  Sir,  you  were  pleasVl  to  send  for  me  to  town 
in  au  impetuous  mauner.  Two  days  have  pass'd  since 
my  arrival.  I  wou'd  therefore  importune  you  to  declare 
to  me  the  reasons  of  your  message. 
I  Sir  Av.  That  is  my  intention,  and  you  will  find  by  it 
how  nicely  I  calculate.  You  know  my  losses  in  the 
South-Sea  had  sunk  my  fortune  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
from  having  been  offered,  ay,  and  courted,  to  accept  a 
wife  of  quality  (my  present  lady)  I  fell  so  low,  to  have 
my  proposals  of  marriage  between  you  and  the  daughter 
of  a  certain  citizen,  rejected  ;  though  her  fortune  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  my  wife.  For  I  must  t«U  you  that  a 
thousand  a  year  is  all  you  can  expect  from  me,  who 
might  have  left  you  ten.  —J 

Y.  Ped.  And  is  to  me  as  desirable  a  gift. 

AV  Av.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  no  better  prin- 
ciples.    Bui  I  have  hit  on  a  way  to  double  that  sum. 
In  short,  I  intend  to  marry  you  to  your  cousin  Bellaria. 
I  observed  her,  the  night  of  your  arrival,  at  supper,  look 
much  at  you,  though  you  were  then  rough,  and  just  off) 
your  journey  :  my  brother  sent  her  hither  to  prevent  her^ 
marrjring  a  gentleman  in  the  countiy  of  a  small  fortune. ' 
Now  ni  take  care  you  shall  have  sufficient  opportunities 
together :  and  I  question  not  but  to  compass  the  affair  { 
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(  hy  wliicli  I  gain  just  ten  thousa.nd  pound  clear,  for  her 
>  fortune  is  twenty. 

Y.  Ped.  Sir,  I  desire  to  deliver  my  reasons  opponen 
to  this  match ;  they  are  two :  first,  to  the  thing,  matri- 
mony.    Secondly,  to  the  person,    who  is  my  cousin- 
gennan. 

Sir  Av.  Now,  Sir,  I  desire  to  deliver  mine.  I  have 
but  one,  and  that  is  very  short.  If  you  refuse,  TU  dis* 
inherit  you. 

Enter  a  sbbvant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  gentleman,  who  calls  himself  Wild- 
ing, at  the  door. 

Sir  Av.  Shew  him  in.  Son,  you  will  consider  of  what 
I  have  told  you.  ] 

f  Y.  Ped.  Yes,  I  will  consider,  but  shall  never  find  a 
Z  reply  to  so  substantial,  prevalent,  and  convincing  an 
'argument. 


I 


SCEJfE  IV. 
To  tfiem  SIR  hakbt  wildiko. 

^iV  Har.  Is  not  your  name,  Sir,  Sir  Avarice  Pedant? 

Sir  Av.  At  your  service.  Sir. 

Sir  liar.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant. 

Sir  Av.  I  don't  know  you.  Sir. 

.Sir  Har.  Don't  you.  Sir !  why,  then,  'tis  probable, 
reading  tHs   letter,  you  will  know  more  than  you  do 
now. 

Sir  Av.  [Reads.] 

'  D&.VR  BOOTUBB, 

'  The  bearer  is  my  very  good  friend.  Sir  Harry  "Wlld- 
'ing;   he  comes  to  town  to  introduce  his  eldest  son  to 
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'  Bellaria.  The  young  man,  I'm  told,  has  a  great  cha- 
'  racter  for  sobriety,  and  I  know  hia  fortune  equal  to  my 

*  demands.     I  fear  her  old  lover  will  find  her  out,  unless 

*  prevented  by  an  immediate  raatcli.     Get  every  thing 

*  ready  as  quick  as  possible :  I  will  be  in  town  soon ;  'till 
'  when,  be  particularly  civil  to  Sir  Harry  and  his  son. 
[Aside.  Ay,  with  a  pox  to  them  !] 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

'and  affectionate  brother, 

*  GEO.  PEDANT.' 

[7'o  Sir  Harry.]  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant.  My 
brother  hert;  informs  me  of  your  proposals ;  I  presume. 
Sir,  I  know  your  son. 

Sir  Uar.  I  am  surpris'd  at  that,  Sir,  for  he  has  no 
acquaintance  but  with  books.  Alas,  Sir,  he  studies 
da}*  and  night ! 

jSiV  Av.  May  I  ask  what  he  studies.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  Law,  Sir;  he  has  followed  it  so  close  these 
six  years,  that  he  has  hardly  had  time  to  write  even — to 
me  (unless  when  he  wants  necessaries).  But  I  cannot 
convince  you  better  than  by  one  of  hia  bills — let  me  see 
— ay,  here — ^here  it  is  ! — here's  a  bill — I  shall  see  the 
rogue  a  judge — ^TKis  bill.  Sir,  is  only  for  one  quarter. 

For  law-books,  50/. 
Fifty  pounds  worth  of  law-books  read  in  one  quarter  of 
a  year. — I  shall  see  the  rogue  a  judge. 

lUm.  For  paper,  ptns,  ink,  sand,  pencils,  penknives, 
10/. 

For  fire  and  candles,  8A 
Tou  see,  he  reads  all  night. 

Paid  a  woman  to  brush  books,  1^. 

For  places  in  Westminster-hall,  5/. 

For  coaches  thither,  at  4j.  per  time,  12?. 

For  night-gown,  slippers,  caps,  physic 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Sir  Av.  Hold,  hold,  pray ;  it  is  enough  in  conscience. 
Sir  Bar.   In  short,  the   whole  bill  amounts   to   t^ 

hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  for  the  necessaries 
study  only.     I  shall  see  the  rogue  a  judge. 

Sir  Ar.  But  (methinks)  there  is  one  article  a  littl 
extraordinary :  how  comes  it  that  your  son  pays  four 
shillings  for  a  coach  to  Westminster,  when  four  lawyers 
go  thither  for  one  ? 

Sir  liar.  Ay !   why  that's  a   question,  now,  that  has 
been  asked  me  several  time? :  heart !  I  believe  you  arofl 
all  envious  of  my  boy.     If  he  pays  four  times  as  much, 
he  carries  four  times  as  much  law,  and  that,  I  think  is 
answer. 

Sir  Av.  I  wonder.  Sir  Harry,   a  gentleman  of  yot 
plentiful  fortune  should  breed  your  eldest  son  to  tlie  law,] 

Sir  liar.  Oh,  Sir !  FlI  give  you  a  very  good  reason  for' 

that My  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  got  an  estat«._ 

It  was  my   misfortune  to  be  bred   a  gentleman.     Mj 
father  kept   me  in   the   country   'till   I  was   three  and' 
twenty,  and  my  wife  has  kept  me  there  ever  since ;  for, 
except  when  I  brought  my  son  to  the  Temple,  and  this 
present  journey,  I  never  was  twenty  miles  from  home.      I 

Sir  Av.  It  was  your  misfortune  to  be  bred  a  gentle- 
man, Sir  Harry ! 

Sir  Bar.  Ay,  Sir ;  but  I  always  resolved  to  breed 
son  to  the  law  ;  I  determin'd  it  before  he  was  born  ; 
I  don't  question  but  to  see  him  a  judge. — I  am  impatient 
'till  I  find  liim  out;  so  I  am  your  humble  servant,     Yoa. 
may  expect  me  at  dinner. 

Sir  Av.   That's   kind,   however. ^You  see,  son,  we 

have  but  a  short  time  to  execute  our  project  in ;  and  if 
we  are  not  expeditious,  the  slock  will  be  sold  to  another 
purchaser.     T  am  obliged  to  go  into  the  city  on  business  :_ 
after  dinner  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  niece.     In  tl 
mean  time,  think  on  some  fine  speeches,  some  high 
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plhnents :  for  in  dealing  with  women  (contrary  to  all 
other  merchandize)  the  way  to  get  them  clieap  is  to  C17 
them  up  as  much  beyond  their  value  as  possible. 

F.  Ped.  So  the  matter  is  reduced  to  this,  'Either  to  be 
*  married  or  disinherited.'  Ill  accept  the  prior;  for,  if  I 
am  disinherited,  I  shall  never  get  my  estate  again ;  but, 
if  I  am  married  (providentially)  I  may  get  rid  of  my 
wife. 


^j:Si»^  V. 


St.  James's  Park. 


"  *^  VALKfTINB  and  VEROMIL. 

Vol.  This  was  an  agreeable  surprise,  indeed !  for  of  all 
men,  my  Veiomil  is  he  whom  I  most  wished,  but  least 
expected  to  meet. 

Ver.  My  wishes,  Valentine,  were  equal  to  yours,  but 
my  expectations  greater ;  for  I  was  told  the  town,  and  all 
its  pleasures,  had  long  engrossed  the  heart  of  my  Valen- 
tine.    N^or  has  my  information  been  false,  I  find.     These 


clothes !    tliese  looks !    these  airs ! 


give  me  reason  to 


wonder  how  I  recollected  my  metamorphosed  friend. 

Vai.  Why,  faith !  I  am  a  little  changed  since  those 
happy  times,  when,  after  a  day  spent  in  study,  we  us'd 
to  regale  at  night,  and  communicate  our  discoveries  in 
knowledge  over  a  pint  of  bad  port.  While,  poor  crea- 
tures! we  were  strangers  to  the  greatest,  pleasanteat 
part  of  knowledge 

Fffr.  What? 

Vol.  Woman,  dear  Charles,  woman ;  a  sort  of  books 
prohibited  at  the  university,  because  your  grave  dona 
don't  understajid  them.  But  what  part  of  the  world  has 
poeseeeed  you  these  years  ? 

Ver.  The  first  twelvemonth  after  I  left  the  university, 
I  remained  in  the  country  with  my  father  (you  had  not 

0  s 
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then  foT^ot  to  correspond  with  me).     I  then  made  the 
tour  of  France  und  Italy.     I  intended  to  visit  Germany ; 
but  on  my  return  lo  Farts,  I  there  received  the  news  o^H 
my  father's  death  1  " 

Val.  'Sdeath !   he  did  not  deserve  the  name ! — Kay,  I 
am  no  strnn^r  to  yuur  misfortunes.     Sure  Nature  was  as 
blind  when  slie  gave  him  such  a  son,  as  Fortune  vrhi 
she  robbed  you  of  your  birthright. 

Ver.  Valentine,  I  charge  thee,  on.  thy  friendship,  nc 
fco  reflect  on  that  memory  which  shall  be  ever  sacred 
my  breast.     Wlio  knows  what  arts  my  brother  may  have 
I  lused  ?    Nay,  I  have  reason  to  believe  my  actions  abroad.^ 
[Were  misrepresented.     I  must  have   fallen  by  a  doubl^l 
I  aeceit.    He  must  have  coloured  my  innocence  with  the 
I  lace  of  vice,  and  cover'd  his  own  notorious  vices  under 
ihe  appearanc*  of  iimocence. 

Val.  Hell  in  its  own  shape  reward  him  for  it. 

Ver.  Heaven  forgive  bim.    I  hope  I  can. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  (tho'  I  dread  to  ask)  he  did  nc 
could  not,  disinherit  yon  of  all  ? 

Ver.  All  in  his  power.     My  mother's  fortune   fell 
me,  he  could  not  hinder  it.     And,  oh !   my  friend ! 
could  with  that  small  competency  outvie  my  brother'i 
happiness,  had  I  not,  with  my  fortune,  lost  a  jewel  dear' 
to  me  as  my  soul — yet  here  I  forget  even  that.     To  hold, 
to  embrace  so  dear  a  friend,  eflaces  every  care.  ^ 

Val.  I  still  have  been  your  debtor :  'tis  your  superior 
genius  to  oblige;  my  utmost  efforts  will  be  still  youCj 
due. 

Ver.  Let  us  then  sacrifice  this  day  to  mirth  and  joy. 

Val.  With  all  my  heart. 

Ver.  Is  not  that  Wilding  just  come  into  the  Mall? 

Val.  I  am  sure  he  is  alter'd  since  you  saw  him. 
wonder  his  dress,  indeed,  did  not  prevent  your  knowing 
him. 
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Ver.  No ;  it  is  Tjy  his  dress  I  do  know  him,  for  I  saw 
him  in  the  very  same  at  Paris.  He  remembers  me  too, 
I  perceive.    Mr,  Wilding,  your  humble  servant. 


SCENE  VI. 


WILDING,    VKBOMIL,    VALKNTIKB. 

Wild.  Ha !  my  dear  Veromil,  a  thousand  welcomes  to 
England.    When  left  you  that  delicious  place,  Paris  ? 

Ver.  Soon  after  vou  left  it. 

Wild.  I  thought  you  intended  for  Vienna.  But  I  am 
glad  that  we  enjoy  you  so  much  sooner.  For  I  suppose 
you  are  now  come  to  town  for  good  ? 

Vd.  Nay,  he  shall  not  escape  us  again. 

Ver.  My  inclinations  would  bid  me  spend  my  whole 
life  with  ray  Valentine ;  but  necessity  confines  our  hap- 
piness to  this  day. 

Yal.  This  day  I 

Ver.  To-morrow  night  I  am  to  meet  a  friend  at  Dover, 
to  embark  for  France.  I  am  glad  we  meet  so  soon ;  for 
every  hour  I  am  with  you,  though  it  seems  a  moment,  is 
worth  an  age. 

Wild.  You  are  eoon  weary  of  your  country,  Mr. 
Veromil,  which  you  long'd  to  see  so  much  when  we  were 
at  Paris. 

Ver.  Misfortunes  have  made  it  disagreeable. 

WUd.  Come,  come,  I  see  the  bottom  of  this ;  there  is 
a  mistress  in  the  case. 

Vol.  To  France  for  a  mistress  ! 

WUd.  Ly^  or  what  do  all  our  fine  gentlemen  there  ? 

Val.  Learn  to  please  an  English  one.  It  woii'd  be 
more  rational  in  a  Frenchman   to  come  abroad   for  a 
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danotng-mastcr,  than  in  an  Englishman  to  go  abroad  fo 
a  mistress. 

Ver.  However,  you'll  allow  a  lover  to  be  partial ;  yot 
must  excuse  me  iif  I   think   France   has  now  llie  finea&l 
woman  in  the  universe.     But,  to  end  your  amazement,! 
she  is  our  country-woman. 

Wild.  And  has  some  devilish  coquet  le<l  you  a  daocf 
to  Paris?  Never  stir  after  her:  if  she  does  not  return 
within  ten  weeks,  Til  be  boimd  to fetch  her. 

Val.  Who  can  this  great  uncelebrated  beauty  be  ? 

Ver.  Oh !  Valentine !  she  is  one,  whose  charms  wouli 
delude  stoicism  into  love !  the  luscious  dreams  of  amo- 
rous boys  ne'er  rais'd  ideaj?  of  so  fine  a  form,  nor  man 
sense  e'er  wished  a  virtue  in  his  mistress's  mind  whic 
she  has  not.     Tliat  modesty  !  that  sweetness!  that  virtue 

Wild.  Her  name,  her  name  ? 

Val.  Her  fortune,  her  fortune  ? 

Vgr.  I  know,  gentlemen,  you  who  have  liv'd  so  mud 
in  the  gay  world  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  talk 
seriously  on  this  affair.     But,  be  assured,  my  whole  ha.i>- 
pinf  88  is  in  the  breast  of  one  woman. 
V,    Wild.  I  own  myself  surprized;  but  our  fHend  he 
can  hardly  be  so,  for  he  is  to-morrow  to  be  happy  wi 
one  woman. 

Ver.  How! 

Val.  Wilt  thou   never  have  done   with   it  ?     Am 
can't  appear  in  pubUc  after  it's  known  that  he  is  to 
married,  but  every  one  who  wants  a  wife  will  rally  hi 
out  of  eni-y. 

Wild.  Ay, and  every  one  who  has  a  wife  out 

pity.  T 

Val.  'Sdeath!  Ill  be  married  to-morrow,  and  away 
into  the  country  the  next  morning.  ^ 

Wild.  Oh !   the  country  is  vastly  pleasant  during  th^^ 
honey-moon ;  groves  and  mountains  give  one  channii 
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ideas  in  the  spring  of  matrimony.  I  suppoee  we  shall 
have  you  iu  town  again  hi  the  winter ;  at  least  you'll  be 
so  obliging  to  send  your  wife  up.  A  husband  would  be 
as  public-spirited  a  man,  if  he  did  not  rua  away  with 
his  wife,  as  he  who  buys  a  fine  picture,  and  hangs  it  up 
in  his  house  for  the  benefit  of  all  comers.  But  robbing 
the  pubhc  of  a  fine  woman  is  barbarous ;  and  he,  who 
buries  his  wife,  is  as  great  a  miser  as  he  who  buries 
bis  gold. 

Ver.  The  public  may  thank  themselves ;  for  no  man 
would  do  either,  had  not  the  world  afl&xed  shame  to  the 
•ounds  of  poverty  and  cuckoldora. 

Val.  You  mention  the  name  as  if  there  was  something 
frightful  in  it :  one  would  imagine  you  had  lived  iu  the 
first  age  and  infancy  of  cuckoldom.  Custom  alters  every 
thing.  A  pair  of  horns  (perhaps)  once  seemed  as  odd 
an  ornament  for  the  head  as  a  periwig :  but  now  they 
are  both  equally  in  fasliion,  and  a  man  is  no  more  star'd 
at  for  the  one  than  for  the  other. 

Wild.  Kay,  I  rather  think  cuckoldom  is  an  honour. 
I  wish  every  cuckold  liad  a  statue  before  lus  door,  erected 
at  the  public  expense. 

Vol.  Then  the  city  of  London  would  have  as  many 
(Statues  m  it  as  the  city  of  Kome  had. 

IViUi.  The  ladies  are  oblig'd  to  you  for  your  opinion,. 

Val.  I  think  so.     What's  yours,  pray  ? 

Wiid.  Mine !  that  the  poets  ought  to  be  hanged  for 
every  compliment  they  have  made  them. 

Ver.  Hey  day ! 

Wiid.  For   that   they  have  not   said  enough  in  their 

favour- Ah !    Charles !    there    are    women   in    the 

world [Hugs  Veromil. 

Ver.  Bravo  !  women  ! 

Wild.  Dost  tliou  think  I  confine  my  narrow  thoughts 
to  one  woman  ?    No ;  my  heart  is  already  in  the  pos- 
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eestton  of  five  hundred^  and  there  is  enough  fi 
dred  more. 

Val.  Wliy,  thou  hast  more  women  in  thy  heart  thaa 
the  Grand  Turk  has  in  his  seraglio. 

Wild.  Ay,  and  if  I  have  not  finer  women- 
'Sdeath !  well  recollected.  Valentine,  I  must  wwt 
one  of  your  aunts  to  an  auction  this  morning. 

Ver.  Nay,  dear  honest  reprobate,  let  us  dine  together. 

Wild.  I  am  engaged  at  the  same  place. 

V<d.  Veromil,  if  you  please,  1*11  intro<luce  you.    Fer-I 
hap8  you  will  be  entertained  with  as  merry  a  mixture  o| 
characters  as  you  have  seen.     There  is  (to  give  you 
diort  Dramatis  Persona;)  my  worthy  uncle,  whose  whole^ 
life  and  cotiversation  runs  on  the  one  topic,  GiUD.     His 
BOO,  whom  I  believe  you  remember  at  the  university-,^ 
who  is  since,  with  much  labour  and  without  any  genius, 
improved  to  be  a  learned  blockhead.  ' 

Ver.  I  guess  his  perfections  by  the  dawiiings  I  ob-( 
serv'd  in  him.     His  learning  adorns  his  genius  as  the 
colouring  of  a  great  painter  would  the  features  of  a  bad  ^ 
one.  ^ 

Wild.  Or  the  colouring  of  some  ladies  do  the  wrinkles 
of  their  faces.  H 

Vol.  TIieTi  I  have  two  aunts  as  opposite  in  their  incli-™ 
nations,  &£  two  opposite  points  of  the  globe ;  and  I , 
believe  as  warm  in  them  as  tlie  centre. 

Wild.  And  point  to  the  same  centre  too,  or  Tm  mi*-] 
taken. 

Vol  Lastly,  two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  is  as 
romantically  in  love  as  yourself,  and  whom,  perhaps, 
when  you  have  seen,  you    will  not    allow   the    fine 
woman  in  the  world  to  be  in  France. 

Ver.  I  defy  the  danger.     Besides,   I  desire  we  maj 
have  the  afternoon  to  ourselves.    I  declare  ajiainst   all 
cards  and  parties  whatsoever. 


I 

jps, 
les^ 
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Vol.  ni  second  your  resistance ;  for  I  know  we  shall 
be  ask'd ;  and  they  will  be  as  difficultly  reftis'd  too  as  a 
starving  author,  who  begs  your  subscription  to  his  next 
miscelUny;  and  you  will  get  much  the  same  by  both, 
compliances,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and  impertinence 
for  your  money — for  he,  who  plays  at  quadrille  without 
being  let  into  the  secret,  as  surely  loses,  as  he  would  at 
Newmarket. 

Wild.  Ay,  but  then  he  is  let  sometimes  into  much 
more  charming  secrets. 

Val.  Faith !  very  rarely ! — Many  have  succeeded  by 
the  contrary  practice,  which  is  the  reason  why  sharpers 
have  been  so  often  happy  in  their  favours.  Your  success 
would  be  more  forwarded  by  winning  five  liundred  than 
by  losing  five  thousand. 

Wild.  Why,  faith  !  on  a  second  consideration,  I  begin 
to  be  of  your  opinion — 

For  gratitude  may  to  some  women  fall. 

But  money,  powerful  money,  charms  them  all. 


ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 


8CKMC,  wiLDiNo's  Chambers  in  the  Temj:de. 


PiKCBT  alone. 

Tib  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  clear  conscience  :  but  a  clear 
purse,  and  a  loaded  conscience,  is  the  devil.  To  have 
been  a  rogue,   in   order  to   be  a  gentleman,  and   then 

reduced  to  be  a  servant  again ! ^What,  refuse  paying 

my  annuity  the  second  half  year,  and  bid  discover  if  I 
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dare !  [Skews  a  Utter,] Discover  if  I  dare !  you  shall 

repeat  that,  tii^  deai-btother  rqgue:  for,  since  I  can't 
Eve  Hke  a  gentleman  by  my  roguery,  j;'iLfiIfiii_UilLthe 
truth)  and  stand  in  the  pillor}',  like  one,  by  my  honesty. 
[Knockinff.]  So,  the  duns  begin :  well,  I  can  say  truly 
my  master  is  not  at  home  now^but,  if  he  were,  it  would 
be  the  eame  thing.  [KTWckiny  harder. 


SCENE  H. 


I 


BIB  HARKT  WILDIA'O,  PINCffT. 

Pin.  Hey  day !  this  is  some  scrivener,  or  dun  of 
authority. 

Sir  Har.  Here,  you,  sirrah,  where's  your  master? 

Pin.  I  do  not  know.  Sir. 

Sir  Uar.  What,  ie  not  he  at  home  ? 

Pin.  No,  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  And  when  do  you  expect  him  home  ? 

Pin.  I  can't  tell. 

Sir  Bar.  I  warrant,  gone  to  Weslminster — A  diligeai 
rogue — when  did  your  master  go  out  ? 

Pin.  I  don't  know. — (What  strange  fellow  is  this?) 

Sir  Bar.  'i^Aside.]  I  warrant  before  this  rascal  was  up 
— Come,  sirrah,  show  me  your  mafiter's  library. 

Pin.  His  library,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Bar.  His  library.  Sir,  his  study,  his  books. 

Pin.  My  master  has  no  books.  Sir. 

Sir  Har.  Show  me  his  books,  or  Til  crack  your  skull 
for  you,  Sir. 

Pin.  Sir,  he  has  no  books.  What  would  you  have 
with  ray  master.  Sir  ? 

j&V  Har.  What's  this?  [Taking  a  book  up."]  Rochea- 
ter's  poems  ?  What  does  he  do  with  poems  ?— but  'tis 
better  to  spend   an  hour  so,  than   in  a  tavern. — What 


up. 
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book  is  this? — Plaj*s what,  does  he  read  plays  too? — 

Hark  ye,  sirrah,  show  me  where  your  master  keeps  his 

law-books  ? 

Pin.  Sir,  he  has  no  law-books:  what  should  he  do 

with  law-lx>ok8  ? 
,         Sir  liar.  TU  tell  you,  tUIeuii  I 

I  Goe»  to  strike  him.  [Knocking. 

I     0  here,  here  he  comes,  I'll  meet  my  dear  boy. 

fTayi 


SCENE  m. 


To  them  TAYLOB. 


Tayl.  Mr.  Pincet,  is  your  master  within  ?  I  have 
brought  my  bill. 

Pin.  You  must  come  another  time. 

Tayl.  Another  time !  Sir,  I  must  speak  with  him  now. 
I  have  been  put  off  this  iwelyemonth,  I  can  stay  no 
longer. 

5tV  liar.  Give  me  your  bill. 

Tayl.  Will  you  pay  it,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Bar.  Perhaps  I  will,  Sir, 

Tayl.  Here  it  ie,  Sir. 

Sir  liar.   Agad !   it's  a  good  long  one.     *  For  a  siiit 

*  of  lac'd  clothes  made  your  honour  last  Micbaehnas  was 

*  two  years,  forty  pounds' What,  do  your  Templars 

wear  lac'd  clothes  ? 

Tayl.  Do  they?  ha,  ha,  ha!  wou'd  they  p^d  for  them 
too.  We  have  gentlemen  here,  Sir,  who  dress  as  finely  aa 
any  beaus  of  them  all. 

Pin.  And  pay  as  finely  too,  I  believe,  to  your  sorrow. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Barry.  *A  suit  of  black  velvet,  twenty-three 
•pounds.*    Adad,  the  rogue  is  extravagant. 
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SCENE  IV. 

To  them  UILLINEE,   PERTWIOHAXBB,   SHOEMAKER,  H08IES. 

^fiU,  Mr.  Pincet,  is  your  master  wilhia? 

Pin.  No,  no,  no. — You  must  all  come  another  time. 

Per.  Sir,  we  shall  not  come  another  time;  we  agreed 
to  come  all  In  a  body ;  and,  unle&s  we  are  paid,  we  shall 
take  other  methods.  [KtiocHng. 

Sir  Harry.  Hell  and  the  devil  I  what  have  we  here  ? 

[Staring  as  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

Pin.  [Without.^     He  is  not  at  home. 

Tricksy.  I  tell  you  he  is,  and  I  will  see  him. 


SCENE  V. 

To  them  iiss.  tricksy.     As  she  is  crossing  the  ^ge^ 
nAUBY  takes  hold  on  her. 

Sir  Bar.  Hark  ye.  Madam,  are  you  acq^uainted  with 
my  son  ?  H 

Tnc.  Nor  none  of  the  scrubs  that  belong  to  you, 
fellow,  I  hope. 

Sir  Ear.  The  gentleman  who  owns  these  chambers. 
Madam,  is  my  son.  H 

Trie.  Sir,  you  are  an  impudent  coxcomb ;  the  gentle- 
man who  owns  these  chambers  has  no  such  dirty  rela-  _ 
tions:  I 

Sir  Har.  Very  fine,  very  fine !  I  see  it  now.  My  eon 
is  an  extravagant  rake,  and  I  am  imposed  upon.  But 
ril  be  reveng'd  on  these  fop-makers  at  least.  ^- 

Per.  Sir,  I  will  have  my  money.  fl 

Sir  Ear.  Til  pay  you.  Sir,  with  a  vengeance — ^Doga! 
villains !  whores  !  [Beats  them  out  and  returns. 
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SCENE  VT. 

8IK  HA&RT  (done. 

A  rogue  !  a  rogue !  is  this  his  studying  law  ? — Oh  \ 
here's  his  strong  box,  we'll  see  what's  in  thee  however. 
[Breaks  it  open.] ^What's  this  ?  [Reads. 

*Dear  BxTNtnr, 
*  I  will  meet  you  in  the  balcony  at  the  Old  Playhouse 

*  this  evening  at  six.    Dumps  is  gone  into  the  country. 

*  I  chuse  rather  to  see  you  abroad  than  at  my  own  house ; 

*  for  some  things  lately  happen'd,  I  fear,  have  given  the 

*  cuckold  reason  for  suspicion.     Nothing  can  equal  my 

*  contempt  for  him,  but  my  love  for  you. 

'  Your's,  affectionately, 

'J.  G.' 

Oh !  the  devil !  the  devU ! — ^Law  ! — ay.  ay,  he  has 
studied  law  with  a  vengeance.  I  shall  have  him  sufier 
the  law,  instead  of  practising  it.  ITl  demolish  your  fop- 
peries for  you,  rascal. Dear  Bunny,  [Looks  on.  the 

Utter."]    I  shall  see  the  rc^ue  hanged. 


SCENE  VH 
8CEKE,  an  Anti-ehamler  in  sir  avaiuce   fbdant's  Souse. 

LADT  LUCY,  LADY  QKAVKLY,  BELLAB.U,  CLAKIS8A. 

L.  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !- And  have  you  the  assurance 

to  own  yourself  in  love,  in  an  age,  when  'tis  as  immodest 
to  love  before  marriage,  as  'tis  unfashionable  to  love 
after  it? 

Bet.  And  when  the  merit  of  him  I  do  lore  is  much 
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more  a  rarity  than  either.    Tis  only  when  we  fix  our     . 
affections  unworthily    that    they    are    blameable ;    bul^H 
where  ^Trtue,  sense,   reputation,   worth,  love,  and  con- 
stancy meet  in  a  man,  the  mistress   who  is  asham'd  of 
her  passion  must  bare  a  soul  too  mean  to  difitJnguiah 
them. 

L.  Gra.  What   will  the  immodeety  of  this  age 
to? 

-L.  Lucy.  What  will  the  stupidity  of  it  come  to  ? 
^X.  Gra.  A  young  woman  to  declare  openly  she  loves 
a  man  I  ^ 

L.  Luci/.  A  young  woman  to  declare  openly  she  loves™ 
one  man  only?    Your   wit  and  beauty,  Bellaria,   were 
intended   to   Jnslave   mankind.     Your  eyes  should 
conquer  the  world,  and  theu  weep,  like  Alexander's, 
more  worlds  to  conquer. 

Bet.  T   rather  think  he  should   have   wept  for  those 
he  had  conquered.    He  had  no  more  title  to  sacrificqH 
the  Uves  of  men   to  his   ambition  tlian  a  woman  has 
their  ease.    And  I  assure  you,  Madam,  had  iny  eyea 
that  power  to  speak,  I  would  only  defend  my  own  b; 
them,  which  is  the  only  warrantable   use  of  power 
both  sexes. 

L.  Luey.  Well,  for  a  woman   who  has  seen  so  mui 
of  the  world,  you  talk  very  strangely. 

L.  Gra.  It  is  to  her  town  education,  to  her  seeing  the 
world,  as  you  call  it,  that  she  owes  these  immodest 
thoughts;  had  her  father  confin'd  her  in  the  country, 
38  her  uncle  did,  and  as  I  advi^'d  him,  she  would  have 
scom'd  fellows  as  much  as  I  do. 

Hel.  1  hope,   Madam,  I   shall   never  give  any  of  m; 
friends  reason  to  regret  my  education. 

L.  Gra.  Yea,  Madam,  I  do  regret  it ; — I  am  sorry 
have  a  relation  who  has  no  more  virtue  than  to  love 
a  man. 
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My  father  commanded  me,  Madam,  to  love  him. 

L.  Ora.  TeB,  but  your  uncle  has  commanded  you 
■not. 

Bei.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  obey  him,  nor  am  I 
obliged  to  it.  I  defy  you  to  say  I  ever  gave  encourage- 
ment to  any  other:  or  to  him,  before  I  had  my  father's 
leave,  his  command.  He  introduced  him  to  me,  and 
bid  me  think  of  liim  as  my  husband.  I  obey'd  with 
difficulty,  'till  I  discovered  such  worth,  such  virtues 
in  Ilia  soul,  that  the  reception  which  I  at  first  gave  him 
out  of  duty,  I  afterwards  gave  him  out  of  love.  I 
plac'd  the  dear  image  in  my  heart ;  and  you  or  all 
the  world,  shall  never  tear  it  thence,  or  plant  another's 
there. 

L.  Gra.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wretch  ?  I  could 
almost  cry  to  hear  her. 

L.  Liictf.  I  can't  help  laughing  at  her ;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

£.  Gra.  Madam !  Madam !  more  gravity  would  be- 
come you. 

L.  Lucy.  More  gaiety  would  become  you,  dear  niece. 

Bel.  I  find,  aunts,  it's  impossible  to  please  you^both, 
smd  Vm  afraid  it  will  be  difSnult  for  me  to  please 
either;  for  indeed.  Lady  Gravely,  I  shall  never  come 
up  to  your  gravity :  nor,  I  beUeve,  Lady  Lucy,  to 
your  gaiety.  ^ 

L.  Lucf/.  Dear  creature  I  you  will  alter  your  opinion, 
when  you  have  liberty  lo  go  to  plays  and  assemblies. 

X.  Gra.  Plays !  and  assemblies  I  send  her  to  church. 

Bd.  X  dare  venture  to   both ^I  shall  never   reach 

that  sublime  way  of  thinking,  which  imputes  dulness 
to  that,  or  levity  to  this.  And  if  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  be  free,  I  think  Lady  Gravely  may  go  more 
to  the  one,  and  Lady  Lucy  ought  to  go  more  to  the 
other. 
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SCENE  vm. 

To  them  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Ladies,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  WUding,  and  another* 
gentleman  are  below. 

L.  Lucy.  Shew  them  up. 

L.  Gra.  Til  not  be  seen. 

L.  Lucy.  Nay,  Tiady  Gravely. 

L.  Gra.  I  don't  like  such  company ^besides,  I  havej 

some  business  in  my  chamber. 


v.^^ 


SCENE  rs. 

VALENTINE,   WILDIXO,  TBBOUIL,    LADY    LCCT,   BBLLARIA, 
CLARIS3A. 

Vai.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant,  I  beg  the  honour 
introducing  a  friend  of  mine — Lady  Lucy,  Mrs.  Bellaria. 

[They  mlute. 

Bel.  Oh,  lieav'ns !  [Aside. 

L,  Lucy.  Was  there  much  company  in  the  Park? 

Wihi.  All   the  world,  but  yourselves;  I  wonder  yoa 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  so  fine  a  day,  Ijady  Lucy. 

L.  Lucy.  Oh  !  never  be  surprised  at  me,  but  when  you 
see  me  walking ;  for  t  am  the  most  lazy  creature  in  the 
world.  I  would  not  have  w&lk'd  to  my  coach  this 
morning  to  have  been  empress  of  the  universe.  Oh  I 
adore  the  eastern  way  of  travelling  on  men's  shoulders : 
but  walking  is  so  vulgar  an  exercise,  I  wonder  people^ 
of  quality  give  in  to  it.  fl 

Val.  It  has  only  the  recommendation  of  being  whole- 
some and  innocent. 
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X.  Litct/.  Great  recommendations,  truly,  to  some  anti- 
quated prude,  some  poor-spirited  animal,  who  is  proud  of 
an  innocent  face. 

Wild.  That  is  a  face  which  never  does  the  beholders 
any  harm. 

L.  Lucy.  Unless  it  frightens  them — ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Wild.  Some  women  are  innocent  from  their  want  of 
beauty,  aa  some  men  are  from  their  want  of  courage. 

Z.  i«ey.  True.  We  should  all  be  tyrants  if  we  had 
power. 

Wild.  You  will  be  too  late  for  the  auction.  Lady 
Lucy. 

L,  lAtcy.  The  other  lady  has  disappointed  us,  so  I 
sball  not  go.  But  I  have  bought  a  picture  since  I  saw 
you,  which  if  you  don't  admire  as  much  as  I  do,  I  shall 
not  admire  your  judgment. 

WUd.  If  I  do  not  admire  it.  Til  say  I  do,  and  that's 
the  same  thing. 

SCENE  X. 


TALBNTniE,   CLARISSA,  TEROMIL,   DGLLABIA. 

Vol.  You  look  very  ill  to-day,  Clarissa. 

Cia.  You  were  not  obliged  to  tell  me  so,  methinks. 

Val.  Freedom  in  a  husband,  is — 

Qa.  Impertinence stay  till  you  have  the  title. 

Vol.  A  day  will  give  it  me. 

Cla.  Perhaps    not.      This    troublesome    impertinent 
freedom    makes    me    believe    you    not    so    near    your 
happiness. 

Val.  Madam  I    Ma^lara !    this    turbulency    of    temper 
makes  me  fear  T  am  far  too  near  my  misery. 

Cla.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Val.  I  fear  you  are  more  difficult  to  be  understood 

VOL.  I.  F 
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than  I  am. — Stay  till  I  have  a  title — He  who  mftiries 
woman,  or  pays  for  an  estate,  before  he  is  apprized 
their  real  value,  will  find  it  then  too  late  to  lament. 
The  purchaser,  indeed,  may  sell  his  estate  to  another 
with  loss  ;  but  the  husband,  like  a  loaded  ass,  must  drag 
on  the  heavy  burthen,  till  death  alone  relieves  him. 


C3a.  Intolerable     insolence  !■ 
more. 

Vol.  Pardon  me,  Bellaria,  I    must 
make  the  quarrel  irreconcUeable. 


I'll     never    see 


follow 


yoifl 


her.— To* 
[Aside. 


SCENE  XI. 


VIEUOMIL,   BBLLAAIA. 

[viiEOMiL  and  bellaria,  w/ia  had  stood  this  while  silent^ 
rush  into  one  another's  arnu.] 

Ver.  My  Bellaria ! 

Bd.  Are  you can  you  be  my  Veromil  ? 

Ver.  Let  this  fend  kiss  confirm  me  to  be  Veromil,  and 
yours.  i 

Bel.  Aiid  lliis  emhrace,  which  pulla  you  to  my  hearty 
assures  you  that  I  know  I  hold  my  Veromil :  for  none , 
but  him  these  arms  should  e'er  encircle. 

Ver.  My  dear,  my  tender  love ! 

Bel.  Oh !    tell    me    what    strange,  what    unexpected^ 
chance  has  brought  us  oxws:  again  together. 

Ver.  A  chance  so  strange ;  it  seems  the  direction 
a  providence,  which  looks  with  a  propitious  pleasure  on 
the   sincerity  of  our   virtuous  loves;   for  had   not   the^ 
accidental  meeting  of  a  friend  prevented  it,  I  had 
morrow  gone  for  France,  whither  I   falsely  heard  yoi 
was  sent. 
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Bd.  Did  you  never  receive  any  letter  from  me  ? 

Ver.  And  did  not  my  Bellaria  then  forget  me  ? — Oh ! 
how  bleat  had  I  been  to  have  seen  a  line  from  her. 

Bd.  Then  I  have  been  betrayed ;  for  know,  my  Vero- 
mil,  I  was  forc'd  from  ray  uncle's  house  in.  the  middle 
of  the  ni^ht,  and  in  two  days  brought  hither  ;  where  I 
have  been  kept  the  closest  prisoner ;  yet  I  found  means 
to  write  lo  you,  and  gave  the  letter  to  my  maid,  with 
a  ring  from  my  finger  to  enforce  her  faithfulness ;  and 
she  has  a  thousand  times  sworn  she  sent  it  you. 

Ver.  0  the  false  jade  ! 

Bd.  Heav'n  knows  what  different  agomes  I  have  felt  I 
sometimes  I  thought  you  dead. — Nay,  (Mice  I  fear'd  you 
faUe. 

Ver.  Oh,  my  Paradise!  no  worlds  could  have  tempted 
me ;  for,  by  this  sweetest,  dearest  hand,  I  swear  there's 
not  an  atom  in  that  charming  form,  which  I  would 
change  for  worlds. 

Bd.  You  know  how  willingly  I  believe  you. — But 
hark,  if  we  are  overseen,  we  are  ruined. 

Ver.  Tell  me— 0  tell  me,  what  I  shall  do. 

Bd.  m  think  of  it. — Is  Valentine  your  friend  ? 

Ver.  Most  nearly. 

Bd.  Then  consult  with  him,  if  you  believe  it  safe. 

Ver.  Ob,  Bellaria  !  1       [Looking  fondly  on  one 

Bd.  Farewell — My  heart,   f  another. 

Ver.  Eternal  transports,  agonies  of  joy  delight  thy 
soul.  Excellent,  charming  creature  !— But  ah  !  a  sudden 
damp  chills  all  my  rising  joys ;  for  oh !  what  dragons 
must  be  overcome,  before  I  gather  that  dehcious  fruit ! — 
I  must  impart  it  to  Valentine  ;  for  on  his  friendship  hangs 
my  sure  success. 
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SCENE  xn. 
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TALKXTIXE,    TEROMIL. 

VoL  Alone,  and  musing,  dear    Veromil!     Are    yoi 
thinking  on  your  lady  in  France  ? 

Ver.  Valentine ! — are  you  my  friend  ? 

Vol.  If  you  doubt  it,  I  am  not. 

Ver.  It  is  in  your  power,  perhaps,  to  grant  rae  my 
utmost  wish — will  you  ? 

Val.  You  know  I  will. 

Ver.  Be  it  wliatever— 

Vai.  Humph ! — Faith !  unless  it  should  be  to  go 
abroad  with  you  to-morrow,  for  the  same  reason  keejw 
me  at  home  that  sends  you  away — a  woman ;  and  I 
believe,  now  you  have  seen  her,  you  will  confess  a  fine 
one. 

Ver.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Val.  In  a  word,  that  lady  I  left  you  alone  with  I  doat 
on  to  distraction. — You  seem  disturbed,  Veromil  I  Did 
I  not  know  you  already  engag'd,  and  the  constancy  of 
your  temper,  her  charms  might  excuse  my  suspecting  a 
sudden  conquest. 

Ver.  Be  assur'd  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  wealth  or 
beauty  to  change  my  passion. — And  are  you  to  be  mar- 
ried to  her  to-morrow  ?  J 

Val.  Wou'd  I  were.  To  shew  you  I  distrust  not  your 
friendship,  Til  open  my  whole  breast  to  you.  I  had 
for  almost  two  years  pursued  that  other  lady,  and,  after 
a  long  series  of  importunity,  at  last  obtained  her  consent, 
and  to-morrow  was  the  appointed  day.  But,  about  a 
month  since,  the  lady  whom  I  told  you  of  in  our  way 
from  the  Park  came  hither ;  that  I  lik'd  her  you'll  easily 
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believe ;  but  by  frequent  convei-sation  the  disease  pos- 
sess'd  my  wUoIe  mind.  My  love  for  her,  and  aversion 
for  my  former  mistress,  increased  daily — till  I  resolv'd 
to  break  with  the  old,  and  pursue  the  new  passion.  Tlie 
one  I  have  accompUah'd  in  an  in-econcileable  quarrel 
ivith  Clarissa:  the  first  step  I  will  Lake  to  the  latter 
shall  be,  by  all  means  whatsoever,  to  lessen  her  value  for 
him  she  thinks  herself  enga;^''d  to — whom,  cou'd  I  once 
remove,  I  easily  should  supply  his  place. 

Ver.  But  can  you  do  this  with  honour? 

Vol.  Ha,  ha,  ha  t  you  and  I  had  strange  notions  of^ 
that  word  when  we  us'd  to  read  the  moralists  at  Oxford ; 
but  our  lionour  here  is  as  different  from  that  as  ou: 
dress.  In  short,  it  forbids  us  to  receive  injuiies,  but| 
not  to  do  them. 

Ver.  Fine  honour  truly ! Just  the  reverse  of  Clina- 

tianicy. 

Vol.  Pshaw! thou  art  so  unfashionably  virtuous  1 

Ver.  Virtue  may  indeed  be  unfashionable  in  this  age ;( 
for  ignorance  and  vice  will  alwaj-s  live  together.  Audi 
sure  the  world  is  come  to  that  height  of  folly  and  igno-( 
ranee,  posterity  may  call  this  the  Leadeu  Age.  Bat, 
virtue  losea  not  its  worth  by  being  slighted  by  the  world,\ 
more  than  the  pearl,  when  the  foolish  cock  preferr'd  a; 
barley-com.  Virtue  is  a  diamond,  which  when  thei 
world  despises,  'tis  plain  that  knaves  and  fools  have 
much  sway  therein. 

Val.  Ay,  virtue  and  diamonds  may  be  very  like  one 

another but,  faith !  they  are  seldom  the  ornaments  of 

the  same  person. 

Ver.  I  am  sorry  for  it, 

VaL  Well,  now  tell  me  in  what  I  can  serve  you? 

Ver.  I  must  first  persuade  you  into  other  thoughts : 
but  I  hear  company.  If  you  please,  we'll  walk  in  the 
garden. 
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SCENE  xm. 

LADT  GRAVELY,  foUmeing  8Ut  AVARICE. 

£.  Gra.  T  tell  you  it's  in  every  one's  mouih — the 
whole  world  saj's  it. 

&>  Av.  Well,  and  what  do  I  lose  by  that?  Would' 
you  have  me  part  with  my  wife,  liecause  the  world  is 
plesii'd  to  belie  her  P  111  a«  soon  sell  out  of  the  stocks 
the  next  report  that  is  raised  about  Gibraltar. 

L.  Gra.  Insensible  wretch ! 

Sir  Av.  Insensible !  you  are  mistaken ;  I  have   com- 
puted it,  and  I  find  it  cheaper  to  maintain  my  wife  at 
home,  than  to  allow  her  a  separate  mwitenance.     ShflA 
has  great  relations,  and  will  con-sequently  have  a  great 
allowance. 

L.  Gra.  Abandon'd  I  would  you  keep  &  serpent  in 
your  bosom  ? 

Sir  Av.  If  she  is  a  serpent,  it's  more  than  I  know. 
you  can  prove  any  thing  against  her,  do. 

Z.  Gra.  Will  you  prosecute  it,  if  I  do  P 

Sir  Av.  If  her  gallant  be  rich :  but  if  he's  poor,  look 
you,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with   him ;  for  I  have 
resolved  never  to  go  to  law  with  a  beggar  or  a  lord  :  the . 
one  you  will   never  cast,  and  the  other  you   will 
nothing  by  casting. 

L.  Gra.  Youll  get  revenge. 

5ir  Av.  I  am  too  good  a  Christian  to  give  money 
revenge. 

L.  Gra.  But  not  to  give  up  your  conscience  for  moneyj 
Will  you  set  up  for  a  Christian  without  honesty  ? 

Sir  Av.  Ill  have  faith  at  least ;  and  so,  sister,  I  believe 
my  wife  honest,  and  will  believe  it  'till  you  prove  the 
contrary. 
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£.  Gra.  Can  a  woman  be  honest  who  frequents 
assemblies,  auctions,  plays,  and  reads  roniances  ? 

AV  Ai).  Veiy  innocently,  I  dare  swear. 

L.  Gra.  Who  keeps  an  assembly  herself!  whose  house 
is  a  public  rendezvous  for  idle  youiig  fellows!  and  who_ 
is,  I  ani  afraid,  sometimes  alone  with  oue  fellow. 

Sir  Av.  And  very  iauocently,  I  dare  aver. 

X.  Gra.  How !  imiocenlly  alone  with  a  fellow ! 
Brother,  I  would  not  be  innocently  alone  with  a  fellow 
for  the  universe. 

5ir  Av.  Since  you  enrage  me,  you  yourself  have  a 
worse  character  tliaii  my  wife. 

L.  Gra.  Monster!  I  ao  ill  character!  I,  who  have 
lived  reputably  with  two  husbands ! 

Sir  Av.  And  buried  them  both  with  great  satisfaction. 

L.  Gra.  The  world  knows  how  decently  I  grieved  for 
them  both  ;  yes,  you  see  too  well  I  have  not  worn  off  the 
loss  of  the  last  to  this  day. 

Sir  Av,  Nor  will  not,  'till  you  have  got  a  third,  which 
I  heartily  wish  you  had,  that  my  hou.'sc  might  be  at  ease, 
and  that  my  poor  wife,  my  poor  Penelope,  might  not  be 
disturbed.  For  I  will  no  more  believe  any  thing  against 
her  than  I  wiU  believe  a  stock-jobber  on  the  Escbange, 
or  a  lawyer  in  Westminster-hall. 

L.  Gra.  The  curses  of  cuckoldom  and  credulity  attend 
you,  till  thy  horns  put  out  those  eyes  which  cannot  see 
them. 


SCENE  xrv. 

WILDING  and  LADY  OBATBLT. 

mid.  So,  now  must  I  transform  myself  into  a  shape 
as  foreign  to  my  natural  one  as  ever  Proteus  did.  [.da-wfo.] 
— Hem  !  hem  I — Lady  Gravely,  your  humble  servant  1       ', 
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L.  Gra.  How  got  you  admittance  here,  Sir?  I  thought | 
you  knew  that  I  receive  no  visits  from  men  at  tliis  iiour ! 

ITt/t^.  As  my  visits.  Madam,  are  always  innocent,  I' 
presumed  your  ladysliip  might  admit  ine  at  a  time  when 
you  deny  access  to  the  looser  of  our  sex.  I  am,  indeed, 
imfortunately,  of  tliat  part  of  the  epeciee  which  your 
ladyship  disesteems ;  but  sobriety,  I  know,  recommends 
even  a  man  to  your  ladyship's  favour. 

L.  Gra.  Sobriety!  you  have,  indeed,  a  great  title  to. 
sobriety.  Sir. 

Wild.  I  own,  indeed,  the  former  part  of  my  life  hasi 
been  too  freely  spent ;  but  love  has  made  me  a  convert. 
Love,  which  has  made  the  sober  often  gay,  has  made  me 
sober. 

Z.  Cfra.  I  am  glad  a  good  effect  can  proceed  from  a] 
bad  cause.  Who  can  she  be  who  has  wrought  thi^j 
miracle. 

Wild.  Wou'd  I  durst  teU  you  I 

i.  Gra.   What  do  you  fear  ? 

Wiid.  Your  anger. 

X.  Gra.   Tho'  I  disapprove  of  love if  virtuous,  IJ 

could  forgive  it. 

Wild.  Then  'tis  yourself,  yourself.  Madam ;  the  object 
of  my  thoughts,  my  dreams,  my  wishes — 

L.  Gra.  In  love  with  me !  I  hope.  Sir,  my  conduct 
has  not  given  encouragement.  i 

Wild.  Oh !  do  not,  do  not  look  thus  cruel  on  me. 
Those  eyes  shou'd  only  dart  their  lightnings  on  the 
profligate ;  but  when  approach'd  with  purity,  should  be 
all  gentle,  mild,  propitious.  I,  Madam,  despise  and  hate 
the  world  as  you.     Coquets  are  my  aversirai. 

L.  Gra.  Tliat,  indeed,  shews  your  sense. 

Wild.  Would  but  my  fate  so  far  bless  me,  that  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  woman  of 
your  sense,  of  communicating  my  censures  on  the  world 
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to  you,  and  approving  yours.  Nothing  can  be  harmful 
that  passes  between  such  a  pair.  [^Kissiitg  her  hand.'] 
Let  what  will  proceed  from  their  amours. 

L.  Gra,  Odious  name  I 

WUd.  Their  virtuous  hours.  [Kissing  it  harder,"]  The 
world  never  lays  any  censure  on  their  conduct. 

L.  Gra.  The  world  ia  not  half  so  censorious  as  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  flirting  part  of  the  sex. — Really,  I 
know  very  few  who  are  not  downright  naughty. 

Wiid.  Yes,  and  openly — it  is  six  times  the  crime. 
The  manner  of  doing  ill,  like  the  manner  of  doing  well, 
is  chiefly  consider'd — and  then  the  persons  too. 

L.  Gra.  The  giggling,  ogling,  silly,  vile  creatures. 

Wild.  I  don't  know  a  woman,  beside  yourself,  one 
can  converse  with. 

L.  Gra.  Truly,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  conversation  among 
my  sex. 

Wild.  All !  Madam,  might  one  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  man — 

L.  Gra.  Don't  call  it  a  masfortune,  since  tlie  women 
are  so  bad. 

W'iW.  Can  I  hope  ? 

Z.  Gra.  'Tis  to  the  men,  too,  we  are  obliged  for 
knowing  what  women  are;  if  they  were  secret,  all 
women  would  pass  for  virtuous. 

WUd.  Yet  I  abhor  want  of  secresy.  Had  I  been 
admitted  to  familiarities,  I  would  have  sooner  died  than 
discover'd  them. 

L.  Gra.  I  cannot  deny,  indeed,  but  that  secresy  is  a 
manly  virtue. 

Wild.  Oh !  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  man. 

L.  Ch-a.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  young  man  of  such 
charming  principles. 

Wild.  Oh,  Madam ! 

X.  Gra.  Such  a  just  and  bad  notion  of  the  world. 
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WUd.  Madam !  Madam  ! 

L.  Gra.  Sach  a  thorough,   tliorough   hatred  of 
women. 

Wild.  Dear  Madam  ! 

L.  Gra.  And  at  the  same  time  such  a  perfect,  tender, 
manly  concern  for  the  reputation  of  all  women. 

Wild.  Oh  !  eternally  careful,  Madam ! 

L.  Gra.  And  to  shew  you  my  approbation,  I  will 
venture  to  walk  with  you  in  the  garden  till  dinner. — I 
will  but  speak  to  a  servant  and  follow  you.  [Exit. 

Wild.  3oh  1  by  what  I  can  see,  Lady  Lucy,  you  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  repent  semling  me  of  this  errand.  Make 
diversion  for  you !  I  shall  make  diversion  for  myself, 
I  believe;  for  nothing  but  the  devil  can  prevent  my 
success,  and  I'm  sure  it's  not  his  business  to  prevent  it. 


I 


AUS  m.    SCENE  I. 

SCEXB,  the  Anti-chamber. 

LAor  LCCT  ancf  wildiko. 


LADY   LUCT. 

I  HAVE  been  half  dead  with  impatience  to  know  yoar 
success. 

Wild.  If  ever  I  am  sent  on  such  an  errand  again — 

L.  Litcy.  m  engage  she  gave  it  you  home. 

Wild.  That  she  did,  indeed. 

t.  Lucy.  And — and — ^Ha,  ha,  ha ! — How  did  she 
receive  you  ? — Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Wild.  Why,  I  attacked  her  in  a  grave  solemn  style 
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I  put  on  as  hypocritical  s  oountenaace  aH  a  jefiuit  at  a 
confession. 

L.  Lucy.  And  she  received  you  like  a  nun,  I  suppose. 

Wild.  Sir  (says  she),  while  you  frequent  ray  sister's 
asflerublies,  your  affected  sobriety  will  gain  no  place  in 

my  belief.     I  receive   no   visits   from   any  nian but 

from  such  a  gay,  wild,  loose,  raking,  dancing,  singing, 
fluttering 

L.  Lucy.  Coxcomb  I  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Wm.  Would  you  recommend  yourself  to  me,  you 
must  leave  off  your  whole  set  of  company,  and  particu- 
lariy  that  wild,  vain,  thoughtless,  Birting,  unfix'd,  incon- 
stant— 

L.Lucy.  Hold!  hold! 

Wild.  Mimicking,  sighing,  laughing 

L.  Lucy.  Whom  do  yon  mean  ? 

h'lld.  She  nainVl  nobody. 

L.  Lucy.  No,  she  did  not  need.  I  know  whom  she 
acandaliz'd,  and  Til  tell  her,  be  it  only  to  make  mischief. 

mid.  I  say  she  nam'd  nobody  at  first ;  but  when  she 
found  I  did  not  know  the  picture  by  her  colours,  she 
writ  your  name  at  the  bottom. 

L.  Lucy.  My  name  1 

Wild.  'Tis  too  true. 

L.  Lucy.  The  devil  take  you  for  telling  rae  of  it ;  it 
has  discompos'd  me  so — I  find  it  impossible  to  have  any 
complexion  to-day. 

Wild.  You  need  none,  you  have  done  mischief  enough 
already ;  'tis  time  to  think  of  repairing  some  of  it. 

L.  Lucy.  But  I  will  not  repair  any  mischief  I  have 
done. 

Wild.  That's  an  affectation  :  you  are  better  natur'd. 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed,  I  am  as  cruel  as  Caligula.  I  wish 
yom-  whole  sex  had  but  one  pair  of  eyes,  that  I  might 
kill  them  all  with  a  frown. 
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Wild.  And  one  body,  that  you  might  recover  them 
eaaily.    Come,  come.  Lady  Lucy,  I  have  been  your  fool; 
lung  enough,  and  have  had  no  reward  for  my  paitia. 

L.  Lucy.  No  reward !  Have  I  not  spoke  to  you  in  all 
public  places  ?  Have  I  not  read  your  odious  letters  ? 
Have  I  not  sung  your  more  odious  songs?  Have  I  not 
suffcr'd  you  to  gallant  my  fan,  to  kiss  my  lap-dog? 
What  can  a  reasonable  creature  ask,  vhicli  I  have  n 
done? 

Wild.  The  only  thing  a  reasonable  creature  would  ask. 
You  have  turn'd  the  ublcs  on  me  finely,  indeed,  and 
made  that  my  reward  which  I  should  have  pleaded  aa 
my  merit.  A  prince  would  be  finely  served  truly,  who, 
when  bis  soldiers  asked  liim  for  a  reward,  was  to  tell 
them  the  honour  of  serving  him  was  one. 

L.  Lucy.  I  can  reckon  fifty  lovers  of  mine  conteu: 
with  less. 

Wild.  Rare  lovers!  A  lady  wou'd  be  as  finely  aerv'd 
by  such  lovers  as  a  king  by  such  soldiers — fellows  only 
fit  to  guard  a  drawing-room,  or  to  court  in  it ;  and  of  no 
more  use  in  the  real  fields  of  love  or  war  tlian  an  eunuch 
in  a  bed-chamber,  or  a  parson  in  a  battle. 

/-.  Lucy.  I  have  taken  a  sudden  resolution— 

H'^.  Have  a  care  of  a  bad  one  ! 

X.  Lucy.  Never  to  see  you  more. 

Wild.  I  thank  you  for  telling  me,  however,  because  it 
has  led  me  into  another  resolution. 

L.  Lucy.  Impertinent ! 

Wild.  Never  to  leave  you  more,  till  you  Iiave  given 
me  all  the  joys  in  your  power. 

L.  iMcy.  I  hate  you. 

Wild.  That's  barbarous,  when  you  know  my  love. 

L.  Lucy.  Yes,  I  do  know  your  love ;  and  therefore  I 
have  us'd  you  like  a  spaniel,  and  will  use  you  like  a 
apaniel. 
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Sir  Har.  Wiere    is    the    dog  ? 
where  are  you?    I  shall  see  you   hang'd, 
shall    see    you    hang'd,  sirrali !     FU   begin 
doner's  work.     Ill  chastise  you,  sirrah 

Wild.  Humph  I 

Sir  Av.  Sir  Harr)- 1  what  is  the  matter. 

•Sir  Har.  The  matter !  Why,  Sir,  my  boy,  my  lawj'er, 
that  I  told  you  of,  is  ruin'd  and  undone. 

Sir  Av,  How,  pray? [Asidel     Vm  glad  to  hear  it, 

however. 

Sir  Har.  How !  why,  he  is  a  fop,  a  coxcomb,  and  I 
shall  see  him  haiig'd. — That's  he.  Sir,  that's  the  lawyer. 
I'll  disinherit  you,  dog. 

Wild.  Sir,  I  hope  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such 
a  fate. 

^i>  Har,  Nothing !  Is  disappointing  ray  hopes  no- 
tliing  ?  Is  being  a  beau,  when  I  thouglit  you  a  lawj'cr, 
nothing  ? — I'll  disinherit  you,  sirrah  ! — you  are  no  son  of 
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mine— you  have  proved  your  mother  e  strumpet,  and  ma^ 
a  cuckold. 

Sir  j4r.  Truly,  bo  he  has  me  too,  Fm  afraid.        [Aside. 

L.  Lucy.  Heaven  send  ua  safe  off*.  [Asidt. 

Sir  Har.  You  must  know,  Sir,  I  came  up  to  town  to 
marry  you  to  this  gentleman's  niece,  a  fine  young  lady 
with  twenty  tliousand  pound— 

L.  Lucy.  Ha !  [Aside. 

Sir  Har.  Bui  you  shall  beg,  or  starve,  or  steal,  it  ia.' 
equal  to  me.     Sir,  I  cannot  but  be  in  a  passion;  he  has 
injur'd  me  in  the  teuderest  point. 

Sir  Av.  So  he  has  me,  truly. 

L.  Lucy.  And  me,  I  am  sure. 

Sir  Ar.  In  short,  I  suspect,  Sir  Harry,  that  he  has 
been  too  free  with  ray  wife ;  and  he  who  is  too  free  with 
one's  wife,  may,  some  time  or  other,  rob  one'a  house. 

Sir  Bar.  Nay.  perhaps  he  has  begun  to  rob  already. 
It's  probable  I  may  see  him  hang'd  before  I  go  out 
town. 

L.  Luey.  He  has  been  too  free,  indeed  ?  What  did 
you  ever  aee  in  me,  Sir,  or  in  my  conduct,  which  cou'd 
give  you  an  ill  suspicion  of  mc  ? 

Wild.  So  !  Tm  in  a  fine  way  i'faith.  [Aside. 

Sir  Har.  I  shall  see  him  hang'd. 

Sir  Av.  He  deserves  it  truly. 

L.  Lucy.  What  could  make  you  imagine  that  I  was  to 
be  brib'd  to  so  mean,  base,  low  an  action !  wliat  could 
make  you  think  Td  ever  sell  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Av.     l-rj 

Sir  Har.   \ 

L.  Lucy.  Sir  Avarice,  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  arts 
of  tliis  wicked  young  man ;  he  has  importuned  me  a 
thousand  times,  since  Bellaria's  coming  to  town,  to 
betray  her  to  him  ;  and  just,  now  he  vowed  never  to  let 
me  go,  till  I  had  promised. Had  you  not  come  in. 
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Heav'n  knows  wliether  I  should  have  ever  got  away 
from  him. 

Wiid.  Can  you  blame  the  eflecte  of  love,  Madam? 
Tou  yourself  see  what  a  metamorphosis  it  has  caused  in 
me. — I,  who  for  six  long  years  scarce  ever  hv'd  out  of  a 
study,  who  knew  no  amusement,  no  diversion  but  in 
bookB,  no  sooner  saw  the  channing  maid,  than  reading 
grew  my  bane ;  gaiety,  dress,  every  thing  that  might 
ch&rm  the  fair,  has  since  employ'd  my  thoughts. 

Sir  H(ir.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Wild.  My  father  here,  who,  from  not  knowing  the 
oauBe  of  this  transformation,  has  so  severely  resented 
it,  can  testify  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 

Sir  Bar.  I  shall  see  the  rogue  a  judge ! That  I 

can,  my  dear  boy ;  and  will  take  care  that  thou  shalt 
not  be  forc'd  to  bribe  or  beg  any  one :  the  girl  shall  be 
thy  own. Sir  Avarice,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  and.  Ma- 
dam, I  ask  your  pardon;  and,  Harry,  I  ask  your 
pardon. 

R'iZrf.  Oh,  Sir !  yon  make  me  bluah.  Dear  witty 
creature  I  [Aside. 

Sir  Av.  You  were  not  so  good  as  your  word,  at  dinner. 
Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Uar.  I  was  hunting  after  my  boy  here;  but  I  will 
be  gUd  to  be  recommended  to  the  butler  presently. 

AV  Av.  At  your  own  time. — Come,  my  dear ;  Sir 
Harry  may  have  some  privacies  for  his  son :  I  have 
something  to  impart  to  you  too. 


SCENE  rv. 

BIB    HARBT   WILDIKO,   YOUNQ   WILDING. 

Sir  Bar.  But  hark  you,  young  man ;   what's  become 
of  all  your  law-books,  hey  ? 
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Wild.  Books,  Sir ;  at  ray  chambers,  Sir. 

Sir  ffar.  Then  they  are  invisible.  If  I  could  but 
hav«  seen  as  much  of  them  as  of  ray  own  In  the  country 
(I  mean  the  outaidea)  I  should  have  been  satisfied.- 
And  pray,  Sir,  how  came  you  by  this  letter? 

Wild.  Damnation!  [^noEtf,] 

Sir  Bar.  Why  don't  you  answer  ? 

Wild.  That  letter.  Sir  ! 

Sir  JTar.  Yes,  Sir,  that  letter,  Sir! 

Wiid.  That  letter,  Sir ! 

5i>  Bar.  Yes,  Sir. 

Wiid.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Sir,  I  never  read  it. 

iSiV  f/ar.  You  arc  too  great  a  man  to  read  your  o 
letters,  I  suppose.     You  keep   a  secretary,   I  hope, 
have  paid  off  your  secretary,  I  assure  you.     But  I  pre- 

siune — a — you  can  read  it. ^You   are  not  a  perie( 

beau,  I  hope. 

HW.  What  shall  I  do?  I  am  ruin'd  and  undone. 

[Asid^^ 

Sir  ffar.  Or  shall  I  read  it   for  you  ?    [reads  iV.] 
found  this  in  your  chamber,   Sir;  in  your  strong  bocl 
Tour  effects  were  all  paper.  Sir.    Are  not  you  a  fine 
gentleman  ?    Oh  !  Harry !  Harry !  that  ever  I  sbou'd  find 
such  a  letter  as  this,  directed  to—— ha !  to  Capt.  Belvil. 

Wild.  'Sdeath !  how  came  I  not  to  recollect  that 
sooner?  [Aside."]  To  Capt.  Belvil! — I  see  the  whole 
mistake. 

Sir  Uar.  What  mistake. 

Wild.  You  have  been  at  another  gentleman's  chambers. 

&T  Bar.  Sir,  I  was  at  those  chambers  where  I  plac'd 
you. 

Wild.  Ah,  Sir!  there's  the  mistake.    I  chanpf'd  them:'' 
about  a  fortnight  ago;  they  were  so  noisy,   they  dis- 
compofi'd  me  in  my  study.     I  shou'd  have  sent  you  woi 
of  it  in  my  next  letter. 
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Sir  liar.  How  ?    I  have  committed  a  fine  set  oF  errors. 
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sure. 


Wild.  Wliat  have  vou  done,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Hay.  Broke  open  a  few  locks,  that's  all 1  may- 
be hanged  myself  now  before  I  go  iuto  the  countr}'. 

Wild.  Forbid  it ^you  have  a  most  litigious  mail  to 

deal  with. 

Sir  liar.  I  must  make  it  up  in  the  best  manner  I  can. 
You  must  assist  me  with  law.  But  come,  we  will  lose 
no  time  with  our  heiress.  Besides,  I  long  to  aee  your 
chambers,  and  your  books.  I  am  resolv'd  TU  find  some 
.time  this  afternoon.  I'll  first  obey  a  certain  call  that 
I  find  within  me,  ami  then  wash  my  face  and  hands,  and 
jet  my  wig  powdered,  that  X  may  be  fit  to  wait  on  the 
young  lady :  so  don't  be  out  of  the  way. 

WUd.  This  is  a  miraculous  escape !  or  rather  &  short 
reprieve ;  for  how  to  carry  on  the  deceit  I  don't  know. 
rU  e'en  go  and  atlvise  with  trusty  Pincet ;  for  I  believe 
he  is  (as  well  as  several  of  my  brother  Templars'  ser- 
vants) a  better  lawyer  than  his  master. 


SCENE  V. 


AVARICE,  LADY  LUCY,  BKLLARIA,  YOUNG  PEDANT. 

Sir  Av.  Be  not  angry  with  me,  Bellaria,  I  get  nothing 
ty  this  match ;  and  when  I  get  nothing  by  an  aflair,  it  is 
Vcr>'  hard  I  libou'd  be  blamed  for  it. 

Bel.  I  know  not  whom  to  be  angrj*  with. 
I   L.  Lvtif.  Look-you,  Bellaria,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for 
your  misfortune;  because  I  know  nothing  so  ineoiiveiiieut 
as  being  married  to  a  very  gay  man.     Mr.  Wilding  may 
be  a  diverting  lover,  but  he  is  not  fit  for  a  husband. 

Bd.  I  cannot  distinguish  between  those  names.  Madam. 

TOL.  I.  ^ 
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L.  Lucy.  Don't  affect  the  prude,  dear  BeUaria. — Yog^ 
866  yourself  reduc'd  to  a  necessity  of  marrjingf  and  IV| 
know  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  avoid  the  match 
proposed and  that  too,  by  Sir  Avarice's  leave. 

Sir  Av.  Any  thing  in  my  power.     I  confess  I  do  ii 
approve  of  the  younp  man. 

L.  Lacy.  Then  let  us  leave  the  lovers  together, 
you   can  agree,  BeUaria,  to  prefer  n  sober  young  man* 
who   loves  you,    to  a   wild    fellow   who   values   you    no 
more  than  a  thousand  others,  you  may  escape  what 
you  so  much  dread.  d 

Sir  Av.  Well,   well,  you  see   my  excessive   fondnea^ 
niece.     I  sacrifice  my  reputation  to  your  happiness. 


SCENE  VI. 


BELLAKIA,  YOVNO  PEDANT. 

Bel.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  concern  for  me 


[A  long  silence  here. 
So,  cousin,  you  hear  what  my  aunt  says  :  you  are  in  love 
with  me,  it  seems.  ^ 

Y.  Ped.  No,  truly,  I  can't  profess  that  I  am.     Matri- 
mony IB  a  subject   I   have   verj'  little  revolved  in  my 
thoughts :  but  obedience   to  a  parent  is  most  undoubt- 
edly due.  ^1 
Bel.  Obedience  to  a  parent,  cousin  !  ^* 
Y.  Ped.  Nay,  nay,  I  shall  not  require  any  thing  to  be 
given  which  admits  of  a  dispute — or  which  (as  Mr.  Locke 
very  well  observes)  does  uot  receive  our  assent  as  soon  aqS 
the  proposition  is   known   and   understood.     Let  us  i»- 
produce  then  this  syllofjism  : 

Wliateverthelaw  of  nature  enjoins  is  indispensably  just-i 
■But  the  law  of  nature  enjoins  obedience  to  a  parent.-^ 
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Ergo,  Obedience  to  a  parent  is  indispenftablv  just. 

Bd.  Nay,  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  law  of 
nattire? 

Y.  P*rf.  0,  if  you  require  farther the  divine  law 

oonfirms  the  law  of  nature,  I  shall  proceed  to  shew  that 
it  18  approved  by  profane  writers  also ;  translating  them 
as  they  occur  for  your  more  immediate  comprehension. 

Bd.  1*11  leave  you  to  your  meditations. 


SCET^  vn. 

TOUNG    FEDANl   oloM. 


Y.  Ped.  Venus  says  to  jEneas  in  Virgil, '  Fear  not  the 

*  commands  of  a  parent ;  nor  refuse  to  obey  her  precepts.' 
■^Hiat   says  Polynices  to    Jocasta  in  Euripides? — 

*  Whatever  you  will,  O  my  mother,  shall  also  be  grateful 

*  to  me.* The  sons  of  Metellus,  as  recorded  by  Alex- 
ander,   are   a    great    instance Plantus    in   Sticho;^ 

'  Whatever  our  parents  command  we  are  obUged  to  per^ 

*  form."  Why  are  Cleobis  and  Biton  preferr'd  by  Solon  in 
Herodotus  ?  why,  for  their  piety  to  their  mother.  What 
aa  instance  have  we  in  the  second  son  of  Artaxerxes — 


:  -  -  SCENE  vm. 

To  him   VALENTINE,  VKROMIL. 

'     Val.  So,  cousin  Pedant,  what,  arguing  with  yourself? 

Y.  Ped.  What !  is  she  gone  ? 

Vai.  Who? 
.     y.  Ped.  The  lady:    BeUaria,  I  think   they   call  her. 
The  women  of  this  age  are  profoundly  wicked !     I  was 
proving  to  her  tlie  necessity  of  obeying  a  parent,  and  she 
TPou'd  not  stay  to  hear  it. 
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Val.  Oh !   you  must  uot  entertain  ladies  with   tho: 
subjects. 

y.  p£d.  I  shou'd  rejoice  egregiously  not  to  be  obliged 
to  entertain  them  at  all.  I  have  a  very  hard  fate,  that 
I  cannot  be  permitted  to  pursue  my  studies,  but  must 
be  suimuoned  up  hither  to  be  married.  I  have  money 
enough  to  buy  books,  and  the  necessaries  of  life ;  wby 

should  I  marry  then  ? Because  my  wife  is  rich.     Why» 

if  it  be  granted  that  I  have  enough,  the  conclusion 
be  that  I  do  not  want  more. 

Ver.  Here's  news  for  you,  Valentine. 

Val.  The  villainy  of  my  uncle  gives  me  more  surp 
than  I  have  apprehension  from  his  sod. 

Ver,  Surprised  at  villainy,  now-a-days !  No,  Valea- 
tine,  be  surprised  when  you  see  a  man  honest ;  when  you 
find  that  man  whom  gold  will  uot  transform  into  a  knave, 
I  will  believe  it  possible  you  may  find  tliat  stone  wluch 
will  change  every  thing  into  gold. 


SCENE  IX. 


To  than  WILDIK8. 


Wild.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy,  my  friends  ! 

Ver.  We  should  rather  ask  the  occasion  of  your  joy. 

mid.   The  usual  occasion,  marriage — I  don't  know' 

but  I  may  be  married  to-morrow But  (perhaps)  you'll 

think,   from  what  I  said   to-day,  I  shou'd  have  rather 
begg'd  your  pity  than  your  congratulation.  ^M 

Ver.  Your  wife  may  (perhaps)  want  that  most — ^But^ 
who  is  she  ? 

J^'ild.  She  is she  is— — Ka,  ha,  ha ! 

VaL  One  thou  art  asham'd  to  name,  I  believe. 
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Wild.  She  ia  a  very  great  friend  of  a  friend  of  yours. 
She  is  even Bellaria? 

Vcd.  BeUaria? 

Ver.  Confusion.  [Aside. 

Wild.  My  father  is  arrived  on  that  purpose.  The 
matter  is  agreed  with  t}ie  guardian  in  the  country,  who  is 
himself  coming  to  town.  This  haste  (it  seems)  is  lest  she 
shou'd  be  discover'd  by  a  lover  in  the  country.  But  you 
don't  wish  me  joj',  methinks. 

Vol.  Because  I  believe  you  won't  have  her. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  If  I  have  her  not :  if  I  don't  win 
her,  wed  her,  love  her,  and  grow  weary  of  her  in  a 
month,  may  I  be  reduced  to  that  last  extremity,  to  live 
by  the  charity  of  superannuated  widows  of  the  town,  and 
either  go  to  bed  with  an  old  woman,  or  without  a  supper. 

Vol.  A  very  modest  declaration !  and  may  you  thrive 
according  to  your  merits.  But  I  must  leave  you  on 
some  business ^Yeromil. 


SCENE  X. 

WILDINQ,    YOUNO    PEDANT. 

Wild.  So  cold!  'Sdeath!  this  fellow's  in  love  with 
matrimony  itself,  and  jealous  of  any  others  sharing  in  it. 

Y.  Ped.  Sir,  if  I  recollect  your  face,  your  name  is 
"Wilding. 

Wiid.  Ha !  Mr.  Pedant,  your  very  humble  servant. 

y.  Ped.  I  hear.  Sir,  you  are  about  to  consummate  with 
a  young  lady  here.  I  assure  you,  none  will  so  sensibly 
rejoice  in  your  fortune  as  myself. 

Wiid.  Dear  Sir  I 

Y.  Ped.  For  your  preferment  wiU  be  my  deliverance, 
and  the  occasion  of  restoring  me  to  my  studies. 

Wild.  Oh  !  Sir ! 
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Y.  Ped.  For  bouka  are,  in  my  eye,  as  much  preferabfe' 
to  women,  as  the  Greek  Unguage  is  to  the  French. 

Wild.  You  say  true — and  women  are  as  mucli  nior 
difficult  to  b«  understood. 

Y.  Ped.  Ay,  Sir ;   and   wlien   you  have  studied 
your  whole  life,  you  may  justly  say  of  them,  what 
certain   philcwopher  romanced   of  learning — *That    y< 
know  nothing  at  all.' 

Wild.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  uneasiness  to  y< 
to  he  absent  from  your  books. 

Y.  Ped.  Yet,  Sir,  do  not  imagine  me  totally  absent :  I 
have  the  benefit  of  a  friend's  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
one  formerly  my  chum,  now  out  of  town,  who  has 
very  bad  collection,  and  condescends  to  permit  me 
use  of  his  rooms. 

Wild.  You   just  now  told    me    you  rejoiced  in 
fortune. 

Y.  Ped.  X  remember. 

Wild.  It  is  then  in  your  power  to  promote  it  infinitely 
by  lending  me  your  chambers  this  afternoon.  A 

Y.  Ped.  Sir,  you  may  depend  upon  my  doing — guan- 
turn   in  me,  to  serve  you.     How   will  they  be   iiistni<^ 
mental  ? 

Wild.  If  you  will  walk  with  me  TU  tell  you, 
hear  company. 

SCENE  XI. 
CLAMSSA,  foiiowed  by  bsllaria,  vjllentine,  and 

VEROMIL. 


Chr.  Nothing  shall  prevail  with  me— I  detest  his 
sight ;  the  appearance  of  ghosts  or  fiends  can  bring  no 
greater  horror,  nor  more  wou'd  I  avoid  them. 
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Vol.  You  see,  Bellaria,  how  happy  I  should  have  been 
in  a  wife. 

Bel.  This  is  only  affectation;  you  must  not  part  so. 
Follow  her,  Mr.  Valentine ;  ahe  can  fly  no  farther  than 
that  chamber.  Nay,  I  vow  you  shall. — The  little  quar- 
rels of  lovers  are  only  throwing  water  on  the  flaines, 
irhich  quells  them  for  a  while,  then  makes  them  bum 
the  brighter. 

Val.  But,  when  you  throw  on  too  great  a  quantity, 
the  flames  may  be  extinguish'd. 

Bel.  Nay,  this  is  barbarous :  you  must  and  shall 
follow  her,  and  appease  her. 

Vol.  Since   you  command.  Madam It  shall  be  my 

own  fault,  if  this  be  not  the  last  visit.  [Aside. 


SCENE  XH. 


TKBOMIL,   BELLAKIA. 


Vgr.  [LooHn^  on  Bellarift,  and  speaking  as  to  him- 
self.] Can  deceit  take  root  in  such  a  soil  ? — No.  TU 
sooner  disbelieve  my  friend — she  can't  be  false;  heaven 
never  would  have  stampt  its  image  on  so  base  a  coin. 
The  eyes  which  have  beheld  that  face  will  never  be- 
lieve themselves  against  her — so  lively  is  innocenc« 
writ  there — can  falsehood,  then 

Bei.  What  means  my  love  ? 

Ver.  1  know  not  what  I  mean. 

Bel.  Nam'd  you  not  falsehood  ? 

Ver.  Ha  I  do  ynu  start  at  that  sound  ?  A  guilty 
conscience  starts  when  it  is  upbraided — the  name  of  a 
crime  has  magic  in  it  to  the  guilty  ear. 

B^.  I  am  confounded  ! 
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Ver,  So  aui  I,  Bell&ria  ! 

Bd.  Oh !  tell  me  what  it  is  that  aSIicts  you.     I  wi 
relieve  your  pain. 

Ver.  Have  you  the  power  then  of  that  fabled  si 
cau  you  as  easily  cure  as  give  a  wound  ? 

Bel.  [Smiling.^  If  I  have  given  you  the  wound,  I 
will  have  the  charity  to  cure  it. 

Ver.  Tour  cliarity  is  extensive.  Madam ;  you  wou  i 
do   the  same   to  more — to  Valentine.      But    Oh !    you 
cannot  wound  him  as  you  have  wounded  me ;  his  hearlfl 
is  better  fortified ;   one  of  those  whom  love  mav  make 
a,  scar  in   for  a  while,  wliich  time  will  soon  wear  off,, 
You  have  pierc'd  my  soul,  Uellaria. 

Bel.  It  never  felt  a  pain  like  that  torments  me  now ; 
tell  me,  be  generous,  and  tell  me  all  your  griefs. 

Ver.  Wliat  can   they  be?  hut   that   IJcIIaria's   false ;1 
false  with  my  friend ;   she  triumphs   in  her  falsehood, 
and  bids  me  make  a  couHdant  of  my  happier  rival.  |H 

Bel.  Do  I  hear  this,  and  live ! 

Ver.  Wonder  rather  tiiat  I  have  liv'd  to  teU  it.^ 
liive !  I  do  not !  my  life  was  wrapp'd  in  you,  in  youJ| 
my  only  love,  whom  youth  or  beauty,  wit  or  wealth, 
could  never  chace  away  from  my  bosom ;  whom, 
through  a  tedious  three  years'  absence,  amidst  the 
splendour  of  foreign  courts,  my  constant  breast  still 
cherish'd  as  its  guardian  angel,  for  whom  I've  sighed; 
I've  wept  more  than  becomes  a  man  to  boast  of. 

Bet.  I  sliall  not  boast  what  I  have  done  for  yon; 
yet  this :  I  would  not  have  accused  you  without  a 
cause. 

Ver.  A  cause  !  demonstration  is  one. 

Bel.  Demonstration ! 

Ver.  Ay,  Madam !    the  words  of  such   a   friend   are 
little  less :  he  told  me  that  you  knew  of  bis  passiot 
and  had  not  discourag'd  it. 
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Bei.  By  all  that's  virtuous ;  by  all  the  powers  of 
hear'n,  He  wrong'd  me. 

Ver.  Wliom  shall  I  believe  ? 

Bel.  Your  friend — a  woman's  testimony  bears  no 
proportion  with  a  man's. 

Ver.  By  heav'u  it  should  not. 

Bei.  Still  maintain  the  unjust  superiority ;  allow  no 
virtue,  no  merit  to  us;  make  us  as  you  do  your  slaves. 
Inconstancy,  which  damns  a  woman,  is  no  crime  in 
man.  The  practis'd  libertine  who  seduces  poor,  un- 
skilful, thoughtless  virgins  is  applauded,  while  they 
must  suffer  endless  infamy  and  shame.  Well  have  ye 
reveng'd  the  sin  of  Eve  upon  us :  for  man  has  since 
supplied  the  serpent's  place,  and  scandalously  lurks  to 
cause  OUT  ruin:  for  what  but  such  an  infernal  spirit 
cou'd  inspire  a  villain  to  abuse  my  innocence  to  you  ? 

Ver.  Cou'd  he  be  such  a  villain  ? 

Bel.  Do  believe  him,  ungrateful  as  thou  art ;  but  oh ! 
remember  this,  you'U  find  too  late  how  much  you've 
wrong'd  me,  and  curse  that  credulous  car  which  sepa- 
ratea  us  for  ever. 

[As  she  is  going^  he  catches  hold  of  her. 

Ver.  Oh,  stay!  [rooking  fondly  at  Aer]  by  heavens 
thou  canst  not  be  false. 

Bel.  Be  not  too  sure  of  any  thing ;  I  was  too  sure  you 
never  cou'd  have  thought  me  so. 

Ver.  Oh !  did  you  know  the  torments  of  my  mind, 
you'd  pity,  not  upbraid  me. 

Bel.  Witness  heav'n  I  do  pity  you ;  and  while  I  am 
rack'd  with  torments  of  my  own,  I  feel  yours  too. 

Ver.  Oh !  thou  art  all  angel :  would  I  had  had  no 
ears,  or  he  no  tongue,  or  that  I  had  lost  my  own,  ere  I 
had  said — I  believe,  I  know  thee  innocent ;  thy  mind  is 
white  as  purest  snow.  But  Oh!  that  curs'd  suspicion 
has  blacken'd  mine.    I  never  shall  for^ve  it  to  myself. 
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Bel.  For  my  sake,  eue  the  tempests  of  your  mind^ 
m  never  think  on't  more.  4| 

Ver.  When  I  deserve  it,  do.  Surely  thou  art  more 
than  woman.  How  dearly  mightest  thou  have  revenged 
my  unjuBt  accusation,  by  keeping  me  a  few  moments  in 
the  horror  of  having  oflended  thee,  or  doubt  of  thy 
pardon.  ^ 

Bel.  Unkindly  you  think  me  capable  of  such  a  beha- 
viour.    No,  Veromil,  I  know  the  sincerity  of  your  Jove 

and  wou'd  not  give  you  an   uneasy  hour,  to  gain 

more  worlds  than  you  deserve. 

Ver.  Hear   lier,  ye   wanton   fools,  who  sacrifice  your 

own  and  lover's  happiness  to  fantastic  triumphs,  ajid  an 

ill-judging  world.     O,  may*st  thou  be  the  pattern  of  thy 

sex ;  till  women,  learning  by  thy  bright  example,  wipe 

off  the  scandals  which   are   thrown  upon  them.     O,  1®^ 

me  press  thee  to  my  iieart  for  ever.  H 

Still  searching  out  new  beauties  in  thy  mind, 

A  perfect  woman  till  I  prove,  design 'd 

By  heaven,  its  greatest  blessing  on  mankind. 


ACT  IV.  SCE>rE  I. 
SCENE,  c<mtinue^, 

WILDIKO,   FIKCBT. 
WILDING. 

Too  have  your  part  perfect  ? 

Pin.  As  my  catechism.  Sir;   and   TU  engage,  that  I 
act  it  to  your  satisfaction.     If  I  am  not  revenged  on 
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those    blows    of    yours,    old    gentlem&n if  T    don't 

make  your  heart  bleed,  may  you  fetch  the  last  drop  out 
of  mine! 

Wild.  Fetch  but  the  money  out  of  his  pocket — 

Pin.  That's  my  intention the  way  to  most  men's 

hearts  is  through  their  pockets. 

Wild.  But  do  you  think  he  will  not  discover  you 
when  you  are  disguis'd  in  the  gown  ? 

Pin.  Oh,  Sir !  you  need  not  fear  timt ;  a  gown  will 
hide  a  rogue  at  any  time. 

WUd.  Away,  then ;  for,  should  the  old  gentleman  see 
us  together,  we  are  ruin'd.  My  affairs  in  this  house  are 
in  a  very  good  situation.  Here  are  four  ladies  in  it, 
and  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  being  happy  with  three  of 
them.  Agad,  I  begin  to  wish  myself  fairly  off  with  my 
two  aUQts  ;  for  I  think  a  modest  and  reasonable  man  can 
desire  no  more  than  one  woman  out  of  a  family.  But,  I 
have  gone  too  far  to  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  for 
women  act  in  love,  as  heroes  do  in  war;  their  passions 
are  not  presently  rais'd  for  the  combat :  but  when  once 
up,  there's  tio  getting  off  without  fighting.  Here  comes 
one.     Humph  !  \Staiuis  with  his  arrm  across. 


SCENE  n. 


LABT    GEAVELY,    WILDING. 


L.  Gra.  Are  you  meditating,  Mr.  Wilding? 

WOd.  Lady  Gravely,  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons. 

L.  Gra.  Oh !  you  can't  recommend  yourself  to  me 
more  ;  I  love  to  see  young  men  thoughtfid.  And  really, 
young  men  now-a-daya  seem  to  be  ashamed  to  think. 

Wild.  They  ought  to  be  so !  for  the  only  excuse  to 
their  actions  is  a  supposition  that  they  do  not. 
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L.  Gra.  That's  very  justly  said.  I  fiud  you  and  I 
sympathize  in  opinion. 

Wild.  Tlieir  dress,  however,  wou'd  persuade  one 
otherwise :  the  care  and  art  employed  in  that  seem  the 
effects  of  thought . 

L.  Gra. — In  milliners,  and  Valets  des  Chambres. 

Wild.  I  wonder  how  they  recommend  themselves  to  so 
many  fine  ladies. 

L.  Gra.  You  mistake.  There  are  half  a  dozen  green- 
sickness girls,  who  look  for  beatis,  and  chalk,  and  thase 

things but    they    are  equally  despis'd   by  knowing 

women.      For  my   part,  I  think  them  pardonable    no 
longer  than  a  doll. 

Wild.  And  of  no  more  use.  Like  that  too,  they  rise 
in  value,  as  they  are  richer  drese'd. 

L.  Gra.  They  are  my  aversion. 

Wild.  That,  I  fear,  our  whole  sex  is, 

L.  Gra.  That's  too  generally  spoken,  I  can't  say  all ; 

I  have   found   two  eiceptions  already and   I  don'li 

know  but  I  have  seen  a  third. 

Wild.  Is  it  possible ! 

L.  Gra.  You  can't  guess  how  excessively  some  things , 
you  have  said  have  succeeded  in  ray  favour. 

Wild.  0,  my  happiness ! 

L.  Gra.  So  much,  that  I  shall  do  for  you — what,  Ij 
vow  I  never  did  to  any  but  my  husbands. 

Wild.  Soh!  [Aaid^:. 

L.  Gra.  Yet  I  fear  I  shall  not  prevail  on  you. 

Wild.  0,  my  angel!  I  vow  by  this  soft  hand  Til 
instantly  obey. 

L.  Gra.  Tlien  I  will  give  you  my  advice. — ^Think  no^ 
more  of  Bellaria. 

Wild.  Ilumph. 

L.  Gra.  What  can  she  have  to  tempt  you? 

WUd.  She  is  realty  handsome. 
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L.  Gm.  Her  face,  indeed,  looks  pretty  well;  but  she 
paints.  Then  for  her  shape ;  she  bolsters  her  stays. 
Then  I'll  tell  you  two  particular  deformities — she  has 
a  rotten  tootli  in  the  leSl  side  of  her  upper  jan*,  and 
crooked  legs. 

Wiid.  Still,  Madam,  there  is  one  pleasure,  which 
recompenses  all;  my  marrying  your  niece  will  entitle 
me  to  your  conversation. 

L.  Gra.  So  far  from  that — If  you  marry  iier,  111  never 
see  you  more. 

Wild,  What  reason  can  you  liave  ? 

L.  Gra.  A  thousand — the  world  might  suspect  our 
familiarity;  how  must  my  reputation  then  suffer!  0 
I  would  not  for  worlds  even  now  be  thought — but  now 
a  thousand  excuses  might  be  made. There's  no  con- 
sanguinity in  the  case ;  the  naughtiness  of  others ;  an 
agreeable  young  man !  passion  of  love ! 

W'VW.  Oh,  my  aaint ! 

[He  takes  her  by  the  hand,  and  during  the  rest  of  tlie 
scene,  is  hatding  her  to  the  door. 

L.  Gra.  Tliougli  I  wou'd  not  now — yet — jf  I  did — my 
reputation  wou'd  suffer  in  so  small  a  degree — now-a-days 
scarce  at  all. — And  if  you  were  secret. 

Wild.  No  torments  shou'd  extort  it  from  me. 

L.  Gra,  I  shou'd  have  only  my  own  conscience  to 
satisfy. — And  tho'  no  conscience  is  more  tender:  yet, 
temptations  allowed  for — 

Sir  liar.  \\cithout^  Harrj* !  Harry !  where's  Harry  ? 

L.  Gra.  I  faint,  I  die,  I  am  undone !  run,  nin  into 
that  chamber,  and  fasten  the  door  on  the  inside :  Til 
knock  when  you  may  come  out. 
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SIR   HARRY    VriLDIHO,   LADY    ORAVELT. 

iSiV  flar.  Have  you  seen  my  son.  Madam  ? 

L.  Gra.  Not  since  dinner,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Bar.  What  can  become  of  him  I     I  have 
'beating  about  this  half  hour.    I  have  unkennell'd  a  fox 
in  less  time. 

L.  Gra.  Sir  Harry,  you  may  thank  your  stars  that' 
conducted  you  to  me ;  for  perhaps  it  is  in.  my  power  to 
save  your  son  from  ruin. 

Sir  ffar.  How,  Madam ! 

L.  Gra.  I  fear  he  is  about  marrying  a  woman  who 
will  make  him  miserable. 

Sir  Bar.  No,  no.  Madam,  I  have  taken  care  to  preparo 
such  a  match  as  shall  make  him  happy. 

L.  Gra.  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken.  I  speak  against 
my  relation  ;  but  honour  obliges  it.  In  short,  Sir  Harry, 
my  niece  has  not  those  principles  which  can  make  a  good 
wife. 

Sir  Bar.  X  ask  your  pardon,  Madam,  she  has  twenty 
thousand  pounds — ^very  good  principles,  I  think. 

L.  Gra.  She  is  a  wild,  flirting,  giddy  jilt. 

Sir  Bar.  Is  that  all  ? 

L.   Gra.    I   am    afraid    she    is  no    better  dian   s! 
fihou'd  be. 

Sir  Bar.  I  don't  expect  it.  t 

L.  Gra.  Her  reputation  has  a  flaw —a  flaw,  as  wide 

in  it 

.Sir  Bar.  She  has  money  enough  to  stop  it  up,  Madam. 

L.  Gra.  Wou'd  you  marry  your  son  to  a  woman  who 
has  a  flaw  in  her  reputation  ? 
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^tV  ffar.  If  she  had  as  many  as  she  has  pounds ;  and 
if  I  were  to  receive  a  pound  for  every  ilaw,  the  more  she 
had  the  better.  [Ewit. 

L.  Gra.  What  shall  I  do.  If  he  marries  her,  I  lose 
him  for  ever. — I  am  distracted. 


SCENE  IV. 

LADY  LDCr,  LADY  GRAVELY,  YOUHQ  PEDANT. 

L.  Lucif.  You  seem  discompos'd  sister ;  what's  the 
matter  ? 

L.  Gra.  I  suppose  you  are  in  the  plot  too. 

L.  Luey.  What  plot  ? 

L.  Gra.  To  sell  my  niece ;  to  give  her  up  to  a  wild, 
raking,  extravagant  young  fellow  ;  to  Wilding. 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed  you  wrong  me.  I  came  this  moment 
to  consult  with  you  how  to  prevent  it.  Not  that  I 
ima^ne  Wilding  what  you  call  him,  nor  that  IJellaria 
■would  be  unhappy  with  him ;  but  I  have  another's 
happiness  in  my  view. 

L.  Gra.  Diatraction  !  she's  in  love  with  him  herself. 

\_Asxde. 

L.  Lucy.  Now,  my  dear,  if  you  may  be  trusted  with  a 
secret. 

L,  Gra.  Any  secret  is  safe  with  me>  that  is  not  con- 
trary to  virtue  and  honour. 

L.  Lucy.  Nay,  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  refine  too 
much  on  those  words. 

L.  Gra.  Refine,  Madam !  I  believe  to  censure  your 
conduct  needs  no  refinement,  t  see  very  well  what 
your  drift  is ;  I  know  what  you  wou'd  say. 

F.  Ped.  Hold,  aunt ;  that  you  can  know  what  my 
mother  is  going  to  say  is  denied ;  for  to  know  one's 
thoughts,  before  that  knowle<%e  Is  conveyed  by  words, 
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implies  a  supei-natural  lusight  into  the  miad.  It  wUl  be 
proper,  therefore,  to  prove  you  have  that  insight,  before 
any  assent  to  your  proposition  can  be  requir'd.  | 

L.  €h-a.  Fool!  coxcomb!  pedant!  You  shou'd  be 
sent  to  an  academy  to  leani  men,  before  you  converse 
with  them ;  or  else  be  confin'd  lo  a  tub,  as  one  of  your 
philosophers  were,  till  you  had  learnt  enough  to  know 
you  are  a  fool. 

v.  Fed.  Aunt,  I  wish  a  female   relation  of  mine  w, 
shut  up,  till  any  one  thought  her  wise,  beside  herse! 

Shut  up  in  a  tub!   I  agree,  so    that  no  women 

trouble  me.  I  had  rather  live  iu  a  tub  by  myself  than 
in  a  palace  with  a  woman.  You  see.  Madam,  what  an 
encouragement  I  have  to  marry.— What  a  task  must 
undertake,  lo  marry  a  girl,  when  my  aunt,  who  has  h 
two  husbands,  is  not  half  tam'd.  Get  me  such  a  wife  as 
Andromache  was,  and  I'll  marry ;  but  for  your  fine 
ladies,  as  you  term  them,  I  wou'd  as  soon  put  on  a  laced 
coat;  for  they  are  both  alike:  your  fine  coat  is  only 
admired  when  new,  no  more  is  3"our  fine  lady  ■  your  fine 
coat  is  most  commonly  the  property  of  a  fool,  so  is  your 
fine  lady.  Your  fine  coat  is  to  be  bought,  so  is  your 
fine  lady.     I  despise  them  both  to  an  excessive  degree. 

L.  Lucy.  Leave  us,  Sir,  'till  you  learn  more  manners. 

Y.  Ped.  I  obey  willingly. 


SCENE  V. 
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L.  Lucy.  A  pedant  Is  a  most  intolerable  wretch :  fi 
afraid  she'll  never  endure  him. 

L.  Gta.  Who  endure  him  ? 

L.  Lucy.  That  is  my  secret Sir  Avarice  sent 

this  wretch  to  town,  in  order  to  match  liim  to  Be 
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I  was  afraid  to  trust  you  with  it,  because  of  your  nice 
principles. 

L.  Gra.  Indeed,  I  do  not  approve  of  any  clandestine 
affair :  but  since  it  is  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  it  is  to  be 
preferr'd ;  for  nothing  can  equal  the  misery  of  marrying 
a  rake.  0 !  the  vast  happiness  of  a  life  of  vapours  with 
such  a  husband. 

L.  Lucy.  I  am  a  little  in  the  vapours  at  this  present : 
I  wish,  my  dear,  you  wou'd  give  me  a  spoonful  of  your 
ratafia. 

L.  Gra.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unfortunate ! — It  is  in 
the  closet  of  my  chamber,  and  I  have  lost  the  key. 

L.  Lucy.  One  of  mine  will  open  it. 

L.  Gin.  Besides,  now  I  think  on't — I  threw  down  the 
bottle  yesterday,  and  broke  it. 

L.  Lucy.  You  have  more;  for  I  drank  some  this 
xnoming. 

L.  Gra.  Bid  you  so?  then,  I  assure  you,  you  shall 
taste  no  more  this  day ;  I'll  have  some  regard  for  your 
health,  if  you  have  none. 

X.  Lwy.  Nay,  I  will  have  one  drop. 

X.  Gra.  Indeed  you  shan't. 

kZ.  Lucy.  Indeed  I  will. 
[TJiei/  strugt^.  Lady  Lucy  gets  to 
the  door  and  pushes  it. 


SCENE  "VI. 


To  them  w  iLDtSG  from  the  closet. 

L.  Lucy,  li  this  be  your  ratafia,  you  may  keep  it  all  to 
yourself :  the  very  sight  of  it  has  cured  me.     Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

X.  Gra.  Sir,  if  I  may  expect  truth  from  such  as  you, 
confess  by  what  art,  and  with  what  design,  you  convey'd 
yourself  into  my  chamber. 

VOL.  r.  » 


I 
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•L.  Lucjf.  Confess,  Sir,  by  what  art  did  you  open  th&, 
door  when  the  key  was  lost  ? 

*-L,  Gra.  I  cannot  suspect  a  getitldiiiau  of  a  design  to 
rob  me. 

L.  Lucy.  Only,  like  a  gentleman,  of  what  you 
not  be  a  bit  the  poorer  for  losing. 

L.  Gra.  Speak,  Sir;  how  got  you  there?  what 
your  design  ? 

L.  Lucy.  He  is  dumb. 

L.  Gra.  He  is  inventing  a  lie,  I  suppose. 
r-;  li.  Ijticy.  He  is  bringing  forth    truth,  I  believe ;    it 
comes  so  difficultly  from  liim. 

WUd.  If  I  am  not  revenged  on  you,  Madam ! — Look 
ye,  ladies,  since  our  design  ia  prevented,  I  don't  know 
why  it  shou'd  be   kept  a  secret:  so.  Lady  Lucy,   y^ 
hare  my  leave  to  tell  it. 

L.  Lucy.  I  tell ! 
f*  L.  Gra.  Oh !   the   cxeature !    is  she  in 
virtue,   virtue !   whither  art   thou  flown  I 
strous  impiety  of  the  age  I 

Wild.  Nay,   there  was  no  such  impiety  in  the 
neither :  so  tell.  Lady  Lucy  ! 

X.  Lucy,  Surprising  ! 
^,-(  L.  Gra.  Oh  I  the  confidence  pf  guilt ! 

WUd.  Come,  come,  discover  ^all ;  tell  her  ladyship 
whole  design  of  your  putting  me  in  her  chamber. 
But  you  will  own  you  have  lost  the  wager. 

L.  Lucy.  Impudence  beyond  belief! 

Z.  Gra.  Tell  me,  Sir ;  T  beseech  you,  tell  me. 

Wild.  Only  a  wager  between  Lady  Lucy  and    me, 

whether  your  ladyshiji  was   afraid  of  sprites.     So  Lady 

Lucy   conveyed    me    into    your   chamber ;   and    if,  upon 

my  st-atking  out   as   frightful   as   possible,  your  ladyship 

Wiek'd  out,  I  was  to  lose  the  wager. 

L.  Lucy.  Prodigious ! 
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L.  Gra.  No,  no,  it  is  for  evil  consciences  to  fear; 
innocence  will  make  me  bold ;  but  let  me  tell  you, 
sister,  I  do  not  like  jesting  with  serious  things.  So  you 
thought  to  frighten  me,  Sir :  I  am  not  to  be  fright«n'd, 
I  assure  you. 

L.  Lucy.  By  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  I  am 
confident.  [AsteU. 

Servant,  [enterin^.'^  Lady  Basto,  Madam,  is  at  the  door. 

L.  Gra.  I  am  to  go  with  her  to  Dearda's.  I  forgive 
your  froUc,  sister,  and  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  I 
am  not  afraid  of  sprites. 


SCENE  vn. 


LADY  LUCY,  WU-OIKO. 

L.  iMcy.  Leave  the  room. 

WUd.  When  you  command  with  a  smile,  I  obey :  but 
as  a  fine  lady  never  frowns  but  in  jest,  what  she  says 
-then  may  be  supposed  to  be  spoken  in  jest  too. 

L.  Lucff.  Tliis  assurance  is  insupportable ;  to  belie  me 
tOToy  sister;  before  my  face  too. 

Wild.  Hear  this  now  !  What  way  shall  a  mau  take  to 
please  a  woman  ?  Did  you  not  desire  rae  to  make  love 
to  her  for  your  diversion  ?  Have  I  not  done  it  ?  Am 
I  not  striving  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  P  Should  I 
not  have  fhistrated  it  all  at  once,  if  I  had  not  come  off 
some  way  or  other  ?  .What  other  way  oou'd  J  have  come 
off?  Have  I  not  been  labouring,  sweating,  toiling  for 
your  (diversion  ?  and  do  you  banish  me  for  it  ? 

L.  Luaj.  Nay,  If  this  be  true 

Wild.  Rip  open  my  heart,  that  fountain  of  truth,  and 
there  you  will  see  it  with  your  own  dear  image. 

L.  Lucy.  Well  then,  do  one  thing,  and  I  forgive  you. 

Wild.  Any  thing. 
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L.  TMcy,  Bcfuse  my  niece. 

Wild.  Any  thing  but  that. 

L.  Lucy.  You  shall,  you  must. 

WUd.  To  refuse  a   fine  lady,  with   twenty  thou« 
pounds,  is  neither  in  my  will,  nor  in  my  power.    It  is 

against  Iftw,  reason,  justice In  short,  it  is  a  most 

execrable  sin,  and  Fll  die  a  martyr  to  matrimony 
I  consent  to  it. 

L.  Lwy.  And  Til  die  a  thousand  times  rather 
you  shall  hare  her. 

Wild.  What  reason  can  you  have  ? 

L.  Litcy.  Hi-nature. 

Wild.  I  see  a  better — you   wou'd  have  me  ynnntclf,^ 
Look'ee,  Madam,  I'll  lay  a  fair  wager  I  am  at  libcrt^| 
again  before  you.    You  will  never  bury  Sir  Avarice; 
you  are  not  half  fond  enough.     Kindness  is  the  surest 
pill   to  an  old   husband;   the  greatest  danger   from  g^_ 
woman  or  a  serpent  is  in  their  embraces.  f 

L,  Lucy.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  wise  Sir :  I  do 
not  want  to  bury  him ;  but  if  I  did  bury  him,  matri- 
mony shou'd  be  the  last  folly  I'd  commit  again,  and 
you  the  last  man  in  the  world  I'd  think  of  for  a 
husband. 

Wild.  But  the  first  for  a  lover ;  my  angel. 

L.  Lucy.  Keep  off.     Remember  the  serpent. 

WUd.  I'm  resolv'd  to  venture. 

i.  lAicy.   ril  alarm  the  house ;   I'll  raise  the   powers 
of  heaven  and  hell  to  my  assistance. 

Wild.  And  I, 

Clasp'd  in  the  folds  of  love  will  meet  my  doom) 
And  act  my  joys,  tho'  thunder  shake  the  room» 

Sir  Av.  \tDithoui\  Oh  !  the  villain,  the  rogue ! 

Wild.  It  thunders  now,  indeed. 

Sir  Aw  Was  ever  such  a  traitot*  heard  of  1 
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SCENE  vm. 

To  them  snt  avarice  pedant. 

X.  Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  Sir  Avarice  ? 

Sir  Av.  Ask  me  notliing:  I  am  in  such  a  passion,  I 
ehall  never  come  to  myself  again. 

L,  Lucy.  That  will  break  my  heart  certauJy. 

Sir  Av.  We  have  harboured  in  our  house  a  traitor, 
a.  thief,  a  villain. 

L.  Lucy.  Whom,  my  dear. 

Sir  Av.  Tlie  gentleman  Valentine  brought  hither  to- 
day I  have  overheard  making  love  to  Bellaria. 

Wild.  Whom,  Teromil? 

i.  Lucy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  [And€. 

SCENE  IX. 


To  them  VALKNTINE. 

Sir  Av.  Pack  up  your  all.  Sir,  pack  up  your  all,  and 
be  ^ne :  you  shall  not  bring  a  set  of  idle  vagabonds 
to  my  house,  I  am  resolved. 

Ved.  You  surprise  me.  Sir !  What  vagabonds  have 
I  brought  ? 

Sir  Av.  Why,  good  Sir !  the  gentleman  you  were  so 
kind  to  introduce  to  me  this  day  I  have  discovered 
addressing  Bellaria. 

Vol,  How,  Sir ! 

Sir  Av.  I  have  overheard  him,  Sir,  just  now.  So, 
if  you  please  to  go  to  him  from  me,  and  desire  huu 
civilly  to  walk  out  of  my  house. 

Vol  Nay,  Sir, if  it  be  so 


Sir  Av.  And    heark'ee.  Sir,  if  you    please  to  shew 
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him  the  way,  to  conduct  him  youreelf,  you  will  pro-j 
vent  my  using  rougher  means.    Here,  Sir,  you  harbour] 
no  longer — I  see  him    coming    up  the  gallety ;    wel 
leave  you   to  deliver  your  message.— Hark   you ;    cut ' 
his  throat,  and  I  will  deal  favourably  with  you  in  that 
afiair ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  [Asid^, 


SCENE  X. 

VALENTINB,  VKROUH,. 

Vol.  If  Veromil  be  a  villain  ! 

Ver.  Valentine,  I  am  glad  to  find  you:   I  have 
looking  for  you. 

VaL  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Veromil  should  have  acted  in 
mamier  to  make  our  meeting  uneasy  to  either.     I  ax& 
forced  to  deliver  you  a  message  from  my  uncle,  less  cr 
than  I  thought  you  cou'd  have  deserved. 

Ver.  What's  this,  Valentine  I 

Vai.  The  violation  of  our  long  and  tender  friendship 
shocks  me  so  I  have   hardly   power  to  disclose  your 
crime,  more — than   that  you  know  my  love,  and 
hasely  wronged  it. 

Ver.  How,  Sir ! 

Vol.  You  have  injur'd  me — you  know  it.- 

Ver.  Valentine,  you    have    injur'd    me,  and    do  not 
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know  it :  yet  the  injustice  of  the  act  you  knowj-  ^^^fl 
too  well  ■  you  know,  religion  forbids  an  iujury  to  i^ 
Stranger. 

V(U.  Preach  not  religion  to  me. — Oh  I  il  well  becomes 
the  mouth  of  hypocrisy  to  thunder  Gospel  tenets  to  the 
world,  while  there  is  no  spark  of  honour  in  the  soul/ 

Ver.  You  speak  the  meaning  of  a  libertine  age ;  the 
heart  that  throws  ofi"  the  face  of  religion  wears  but  the 
masque  of  honour. 
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Val.  Rather,  he  that  has  not  honour  wears  but  the 
mask  of  piety.  Canting  sits  easy  on  the  tongue  that 
wou'd  employ  its  rhetoric  against  a  friends 

(■    Yer.  Your  reflection  on   me  is  base  and  v^.'    Yofi 
know  I  scorn  the  appreheiiBion  of  doing  a  wrong. ' 
Fa/.  Ha! 
I      Ver,  Nay,  'tis  true;  true  as  that  you  did  intend  to 
i'  wrong  another ;  to  rob  him  of  hia  right,  his  love ;  and 
f    Heaven,  in  vengeance  on  the  black  design,  ordained  it  to 
•  be  your  friend.     Yes,   Valentine,   it   was   from  me  the 
j^beauteous,  lovely  Bellaria  was  torn;   her  whom  I  igno- 
''^  ranlly  wou'd   have  pursued  abroad ;  and  'tis  to  you  I 
owe  that  I  am  not  robbed  of  her  for  ever. 

Val,  Curse  on  the    obligation !    'Tis  to  chance,   notf 
-\me:  for,  had  I   known  to  whom  I  had  discover'd  her,' 
thou  hadst  still  been   ignorant.     But   thus  I  cancel  it, 
and  all  our  friendship,  in  a  breach.    Henceforward  I  am 
thy  foe. 

Vtr.  Cou'd  I  as  ea.sily  be  thine  I  should  deride  and 
scorn  thee,  as  I  pity  thee  now.  By  Ileav'ns !  I  should 
disclaim  all  friendship  with  a  man  who  falsely  wrong'd" 

my  love, You  I  can  forgave.  • 

Val.  Forgive  I  I  ask  ib  not.     Do  thy  worst.  ' 

[Laying  his  ftantl  oti  hia  sicordt 
.  Ver.  Hero  in  sin  I  would'st  thou  seal  all  in  thy  friend'a 
blood  ?  Art  thou  a  man,  and  can  thy  passions  so  out^ 
strip  thy  reason,  to  send  thee  wading  through  falsehood, 
perjury,  and  murder  afler  a  flying  tight  which  you  can 
ne'er  overtake  I — Think  not  I  fear  you  as  a  rival.  By 
Heav*n  -tis  friendship  bids  me  argue  with  you,  bids  me 
caution  you  from  a  vain  pursuit,  whence  the  utmost 
you  can  hope  is  to  make  her  you  pursue  as  wretched  as 
her  you  have  forsaken.  -  ■  -  -  j  J 

uz  Val.  Hell  1  hell  and  confusion  ! 
'.,.  T%t:.  You  see  she  meats  -my  -  passion  ■  with -an  equal 
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flame;  &nd  tho'  a  thousand  difficulties  may  delay  oitr 
happiness,  they  can'b  prevent  iL     Yours  she  can  nev» 
he;  for  all  your  ho(>es  must  lie  in  her  afiection,  whicl|^ 
you  will  never  gain.     No,  Valentine,  I  know  myself  sa« 
fixed,  so  rooted  in  that  dear  bosom,  that  art  or  force 
Vould  both  prove  ineffectual. 

Val.  Vm  rack'd  to  death  ! 

Ver.  Reflect  upon  the  impossibility  of  your  succei 
But  grant  the  contrary ;  would  you  sacrifice  our  long, 
our  tender  fneudship,  to  the  faint,  transitory  pleasures  of 
a  brutal  appetit«?  for  love  that  is  not  mutual  is  ao 
more. 

Val.  Grant  not  that  I  might  succeed.  No  passion  of 
my  soul  oou'd  counterpoise  my  love,  nor  reason's  weaker 
efforts  make  a  stand  against  it.  j 

Ver.  Think  it  impossible  then.  " 

Val.  Thou  knowest  not  the  struggUngs  of  my  breast  j 
for,Heaven  never  made  so  fiue  a  form. 
-^  Ver.  Can  love,  that's  grounded  on  the  cuticle  only, 
make  so  deep  an  impression  on  your  heart. — Vossession 
soon  wou'd  quench  those  sudden  flames.  Beauty,  my 
Yalentine,  as  the  flowery*  blossoms,  soon  fades ;  but  tlie 
diviner  excellences  of  the  mind,  liko  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  plant,  remain  in  it,  when  all  those  charms 
are  withered.  Had  not  that  beauteous  shell  so  perfect 
ati  inhabitant,  and  were  our  souls  not  hnk'd,  not  joined 
so  fast  together,  by  Heav'n  I  wou'd  resign  her  to  my 
irlend. 

VeU.  0  Veromil  I  IJfe,  fortune,  I  cou'd  easily  abandon 
for  thy  friendship. — I  will  do  more,  and  strive  to  forget 
thy  mistress. 

Ver.  Let  me  applaud  thy  virtue,  and  press  thy  noble 
bosom  to  my  heart. 

Val.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  remove  from 
Tience.    I  will,  if  possible,  find  some  means  to  eifect  your 
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wishes.    Within  this  hour  you  shall  find  me  at  the  cofiee- 
house. 

Ver.  Once  more  let  me  embrace  thee. — ^The  innocent, 
the  perfect  joy  that  flows  from  the  reflection  of  a  virtuous 
deed  far  surpasses  all  the  trifling  momentary  raptures 
that  are  obtain'd  by  guilt.  To  triumph  o'er  a  conquer'd 
passion  is  a  pride  well  worthy  of  a  man. 

Safe  o'er  the  main  of  life  the  vessel  rides, 
Wlien  passion  furls  her  sailR,  and  reason  guides: 
While  she  who  has  that  surest  rudder  lost 
'Midst  rocks  and  quicksands  by  the  waves  is  tost ; 
No  certain  road  she  keeps,  no  port  can  find, 
Toss'd  up  and  down  by  ev'ry  wanton  wind. 


ACT  V.  SCENE  I. 

6cxx£,  ci.ab]ssa's  Apartment. 

CLASIBSA  tdfrne,  rising  from  a  table  with  a  letter  in  her 

hand, 

So !  the  task  is  done  :  Heav'n  knows  how  diflScuIt  a  one  ; 
»o  entirely  to  subdue  tlie  stubbornness  of  my  resentment. 
What  have  I  writ  ?    I  will  see  once  more. 

[^Breaks  open  the  letter. 
'  If  there  be  the  least  spark  of  honour  remaining  ia 

•  your  breast,  you  will,  you  must  be  obhged  to  relent  of 

*  your  behaviour  towards  me.     I  am  now  too  well  assured 

•  of  the  reason  of  your  late  conduct,  from  Bellaria ;  but 

*  as  it  is  impossible  you  shou'd  succeed  there,  I  hope 
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—     ■*  I  can  read  no  farther—*  I  liope  you  will  reflt 

*  those  vows  you  have  so  solemnly  made  to  the  unhappy 

*  CLAttlSSA." 

I  am  reaolv'd  not  to  send  it. 

\Tfirow9  ii  down  on  ike  table. 

SCENE  n. 

To  her   VALBKTISB. 

eta.   Ha  1   he's  here,  and  conies  to  insnlt  me. 
traction. 

Vol.  I  fear,  Madam,  you  are  surprised  at  this  sodden , 
renewal  of  my  visit. 

Cla.  I  own.  Sir,  I  expected  your  good-breeding,  if  nc 
your  good-nature,  wou'd  have  forbidden  you  to  continue' 
your  affronts   to  a  woman — but    if   your  making    me 
uneasy,  wretched,  miserable,   can   do  you  any  serviced 

to  Bellaria cruel !  barbarous !  how  have  I  deserved 

this  usage  ?  If  you  can  be  cruel,  perfidious,  forsworn, 
forgetful  of  your  honour — —yet,  sure,  to  insult  me  is 
beneath  a  man. 

Val.  If  to  relent if  with  a  bleeding  heart  to  oi 

my  crime,  and  with  tears   to  ask  your  pardon,  be 
suiting 

Oa.  Ha ! 

Val.  See,  see  my  grief,  and  pity  me.    I  cannot  exct 
nor  dare  I  name  ray  crime;  but  here  will  kneel  'till  yox 
forgive  it. 

-    C2a.  Nay,  since  you   repent,  you   shall  not   have 
cause  for  kneeling  long^-Riac,  I  forgive  it. 

Val.  Sure,  such  transcendent  goodness  never  oom^ 
manded  a  womaji's  heart  before  I  it  gives  new  strength 
to  my  reviving  passion ;  a  love  which  Jiever  more  shall 
know  depay.     Let  us  this  moment  tie  the  joyful  knot.  tA 
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Oa.  Never,  never,  Valentine.  As  a  Christian,  I  for- 
give you ;  but  as  a  lover,  will  never  r^ard  you  more. 
0,  I  have  seen  too  lively  an  instance  of  your  incon- 
stancy 1 

VaL  Forbid  it,  Heaven ! 

Cla.  May  it,  indeed,  forbid  our  marriage.  No,  Valen- 
tine, if  ever  more  I  hearken  to  your  vows;  if  ever  I 
once  think  of  you  as  my  husband,  may  I 

Vol.  Swear  not,  I  conjure  you;  for  unless  you  make 
me  happy  in  yourself,  your  pardon  but  augments  my 
misery. 

Oa.  'Tis  all  in  vain. — Were  you  to  kneel,  swear, 
threaten,  I'd  never  grant  it.  If  my  forgiveness  will 
content  you,  well ;  if  not,  you  never  shall  have  moie. 
There  is  another  more  worthy  Of  my  love. 

VaL  Oh  !  name  him. 

Cla.  Not  'till  your  vengeance  shall  come  too  late. 

Vai  This  letter  may  unfold 

[  Takes  the  letter  from  Xk«  ta^t. 

Cla.  Oh!  I  am  ruin'd. — Deliver  it,  ravisher.. 

V<d.  What  do  I  see  ? Is  it  possible  ! 

Ga:  It  will  do  you  little  service. 

V<d.  Not  to  discover  the  man :  but  it  has  shewn  me  a 
woman  in  the  liveliest  colours.  This  letter.  Madam,  is 
the  production  of  no  new  amour.  'Tis  too  plain,  you 
are  false.  Oh !  how  happy  ia  this  discovery.  What  a 
wretch  shou'd  I  have  been,  with  the  cast,  forgotten, 
slighted  mistress  of  another.  When  I  see  you  next, 
when  I  am  that  slave  to  aak,  to  wish,  to  hope  you  for 
a  wife,  may  I  be  curs'd  with  all  the  plagues  that  ever 
curs'd  a  huaband. — Adieu. 

Cla.  Oh  !  stay,  and  hear  my  innocence. 

VaL  Tis  impossible. 

Ga,  YoxLf  you  are  the  man,  whose  forgotten  mistFess; 
you  have  call'd  me — I  blush  to  say,  'twas  you  to  whom. 
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that  letter  was  intended.     Nay,  read,  read  the  direc- 
tion. 

Vol.  Amazement ! 

Cla.  Your  genius  is  triumphant,  and  here  my  en 
ends ;  for  I  must  own,  with  blushing  shame  must  own, 
that  all  my  disdain  to  you  has  still  been  counterfeit.  I;^ 
had  a  secret  growing  love  for  you,  even  before  you  first 
intimated  yours.  But  I  am  sure  the  agonies  I  have  tliis 
day  felt  have  severely  revenged  all  those  pangs  my 
vanity  has  given  you. So  here's  my  hand. 

Val.  Let  my  eternal  gratitude  demonstrate  with  wt 
raptures  I  receive  it. 


SCENE  m. 

To  Oiem  bellabia,  icith  an  open  letter. 

Bd.  I  am  witness  of  the  bargain.  The  farther  sealing 
it  shall  be  perform'd  at  the  finishing  another. — I  have 
consider'd  your  friend's  proposals,  [Sliews  tJte  Utter]  and 
approve  them.  ■ 

Val.  I  hope  then,  Madam,  my  diligence  in  their  elo- 
cution will  prevail  on  you  to  forget h 

£el.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  recollect     ■  ■     V 

Val.  This  goodness.  Madam,   at   the  same  time   that 
it   pardons,   pleads   also    an    excuse  for    my  crime- 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  merit  it. 

SCENE  IV. 


CLAB168A,    BELLARIA. 

Cla.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  my  late  conduct  has  ap- 
pear'd  very  strange  to  you,  after  what  you  have  formerly^ 
eeeu. 
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Bd.  Your  former  conduct  was  to  nie  niucli  more 
wonderful ;  for,  to  disguise  our  passions  ik,  in  ray 
opinion,  a  harder  lask  than  to  discover  them.  I  have 
often  langhed  at  the  ridiculous  cruelty  of  women ;  to 
torment  ourselves  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy  is 
absurd;  but  to  do  it,  that  we  may  pire  pain  to  a  lover, 
is  as  monstrous  a  folly  as  'tis  a  barbarity. 

Cla.  You  wou'd  strip  beauty  of  all  its  power? 

Bel  I  wou'd  strip  beauty  of  all  its  imperfections,  and 
persuade  her  whom  nature  has  adorn'd  without,  to 
employ  her  chief  art  to  adorn  herself  within ;  for, 
believe  it,  my  dear  Clarissa,  a  pretty  face,  over-affec- 
tation, pride,  ill-nature,  in  a  word,  pyer-coquetOi-Js. 
bat  _a  gUt-  cover  07er_  a  Tohime^j^^on sense,  which 
will  be  despised  by  all  wise  men;  axxS,  having  been 
eipos'd  to  sale  for  a  few  years  in  all  the  public  auc- 
tions of  the  town,  will  be  doomed  to  rust  neglected 
in  the  possession  of  a  coxcomb ! 


SCENE  V. 


To  them  WILDING,  and  sir  habby  dress'd  and  powder  d. 

Sir  liar.  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant.  I  sup- 
pose. Madam,  Sir  Avarice  has  open'd  the  affair  to  you 
which  has  brought  me  to  town ;  it  was  settled  before 
I  left  the  country,  as  to  the  material  points.  Nothing 
now  remains  but  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriage,  &c. 
— So  this  visit  is  to  desire  to  know  what  day  you  fix 
on  for  that  purpose. 

Bel.  Your  method  of  proceeding,  Sir,  somethinj*  sur- 
prises me !  Your  son  has  never  mentioned  a  word 
of  tiiat  nature  to  me. 

Sir  IJar.  Alack-a-day,  Madam !  the  boy  is  modest ; 
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HarT3''s  modesl,  Madam :   but  alas !  you  are  the  only 

-person  to  whom  he  has  not  meationed  tc :  perhaps  the 

rogue  may  think,  as  old  Cowley  says ; 

*I  will  not  aak  ber — 'tis  a  milder  &te, 
To  fall  by  bcr  not  loring,  Ujan  hot  hato.' 

Bd.   Very  gallant,  Sir  Hair}- 1     By  what  I  can 
you  give  greater  proofs  of  love  than  yotir  son  does. 

Wild.  I  wish  these  lovely  eyes  cou'd  see  as  far  into 
my  heart  as  they  pierce :  I  shou'd  not  then  be  oblig'd 
to   paint  in  the  weak  colouring  of  words  a  passion 
language  can  express,  because  none  ever  felt  before. 

Sir  Har.  To  her,  boy,  to  her.     I'll   leave  you 
ther.     Come,  young  lady,  you  must  not  spoil  sport. 


SCENE  VI. 


k 


WILDING,  BKLLARIA. 

Wild.   I  am   afraid.   Madam,   what  you   have   heard 
me    rally    of   matrimony    makes    you    suspect    my    ill 
opinion  of  it ;  but  that  state,  which,   with  all  otherj 
women,  wou'd  be  hell  to  me,  with  you  is  paradise,  ia' 
heaven.     Oh !    let    me    touch    that    tender    hand,   and 
■pressing  it  in  raptures  to  my  heart 

Bel.   Ay,  this  is  something  like  love ;  by  that  tim«' 
you  have  sighed   away   two  years    in  this  manner,   I 
may  be   persuaded  to  admit  you  into  the  number  of 
my  admirers.  ■ 

Wild.  [.4«rfff.J  I  shall  be  admitted  into  Bedlam  first,' 
I  hope, — Tis  that   very  rhing  makes  so  many  couple 
unhappy ;  for  you  ladies  will  have  all  your  love  before- 
hand, and  then  you   expect  it  all  afterwards.     Like  aA 
thoughtless  heir,  who  spends  his  estate  before  he  is  in 
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the-  possession;   with   this  cUflerence — he  antedates  his 
ipleasures,  you  postpone  them. 

Bel.  Finely  argued  I  ■  I  protest,  Mr.  "Wilding,  I  did  not 
think  you  had  made  such  a  proficience  in  your  studies. — 
'It  would  be  pity  to  take  so  promising-  a  young  man  from 

the  bar.- You  may  come  to  be  a  judge. 

ij..  Wild.  You  only  rally  me;  for  I  cannot  think  you 
bdieve  that  I  ever  studied  law :  dress,  and  the  ladies, 
hafve  employed  my  time. — ^I  protest  to  you.  Madam,  I 
'know  no  more  of  the  law,  than  I  do  of  the  moon. 

Bd.  I  thought  you  had  been  six  years  in  the  Temple. 
WUd.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    Madam,  you  may  as  well  think 
-I  am  a  scholar,   because  I  have  been  at  Oxford,  a«  that 
•I  am  a  lawyer,  because  I  have  been  at  the  Temple. 

Bel.  60,  then,  you  have  deceived  your  father  in  the 
character  of  a  lawyer;  how  shall  I  be  sure  you  will  not 
me  in  that  of  a  lover  ? ' 

Wild.  Oh !   a   thousand   ways.  Madam :   6r8t,  by  my 
.countenance ;  then  by  the  temptation  ;  and  lastly,  I  hope 
you  will  think  I  talk  like  a  lover.     No  one,  I  am  sure, 
ever  heard  me  talk  like  a  lawyer. 

Bet.  Indeed  you  do  now, — veiy  like  one ;    for  you 
talk  for  a  fee. 

Wild.  Nay,   Madam,   that's    ungenerous.     How    shall 

I  assure  you?  if  oath*  will 1  swear 

Bel.  No,  no,  no ;  I  shall  believe  you  swear  like  & 
lawyer  toor— that  is,  I  shall  not  believe  you  at  all.  Or, 
if  I  was  to  allow  your  oaths  came  from  a  lover,  it  wou'd 
be  much  the  same;  for  I  think  truth  to  be  a  thing  in 
which  lovers  and  lawyers  agree. 

^iifi.  Is  there  no  way  of  convincing  you? 
"  J^rf.  Oh!  yes.     I  will  tell  you  how..   You  must  flatter 
me  egregiously ;  not  only  with  more  perfections  than  I 
have,  but  than  ever  any  one  had ;  for  which  you  must 
submit  to  very  ill  usage.    And  when  I  have  treated  you 
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like  a  tyrant  over-night,  you  must,  in  a  submissive  letter, 
ask  my  pardon  the  next  morning,  for  having  offended 
me ;  though  you  had  done  nothing.  ^H 

Wild.  This  is  eaay.  ™ 

Bel.  You  must  follow  me  to  all  public-places  where 
I  shall  ^ve  an  unlimited  encouragement  to  the  most 
notorious  foolB  I  can   meet  with,  at  which  you  are  tofl 
seera  very  much  concerned,  but  not  dare  to  upbraid  me 

with  it then,  if,  when  I  am  going  out  you  offer  me 

your  band,  I  don't  see  you,  but  give  it  to  one  of  the  fools 
I  mentioned — 

Wild.  This  is  nothing. 

Bd.  Then  you  are   sometimes   to  be  honour'd  with 
playing  with  me  at  quadrille ;  where,  to  shew  you  my 
good-nature,  I  will  take  as  much  of  your  money  as  Ifl 
can  possibly  cheat  you   of.     And   when   you  have  done 
all  these,  and  twenty  more  such  trifling  things,  for  one  ^ 
five  years,  I  shall  be   convinc'd — ^that  you  are  an  ass,  f 
and  laugh  at  you  five  times  more  heartily  than  I  do  now. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

SCENE  TIL 

wiLDiNO  alone. 


Shall  you  so? — I  may  give  you  reason  for  another 
sort  of  passion  long  before  that  time.  I  shall  be  master 
of  the  citadel  with  a  much  shorter  siege,  I  believe. — She 
b  a  fine  creature ;  but  pox  of  her  beauty,  I  shall  surfeit 
on't  in  six  days'  enjoyment.  The  twenty  tliousand 
pound  !  there's  the  solid  charm,  that  may  lasl,  with  veiy 
good  management,  almost  as  many  years. 
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SCENE  vm. 

To   him   LADT  ORAVELT. 

Your  ladysliip's  most  humble  servant.  You  have  not 
made  a  great  many  risiU. 
ft  X.  Gra.  No»  the  lady  I  went  with  has  been  laying  out 
a  great  sum  of  money ;  she  carried  me  as  a  sort  of 
appraiser;  for  I  am  thought  to  have  some  judgment. 
But  I  believe  Sir  Harry  is  coming  up  stairs.  I  ^as 
desired  to  give  you  this  by  one  who  baa  an  opinion  of 
my  secrecy  and  yours. 


SCENE  IX. 

wiLDiNQ,  solua,  reads. 

*  I  hear,  by  Sir  Harry,  you  have  a  great  collection  of 

*  books.     You  know  my  curiosity  tlmt  way,  so  send  me 

*  the  number  of  your  chambers,  and  this  evening  I  will 

*  come  and  look  over  them.' 

What  shall  I  do  ?  If  1  disappoint  her,  her  resentment 
may  be  of  ill  consequence,  and  I  must  expect  the  most 
warm  one.  I  do  not  care  neither,  at  this  crisis,  to  let  her 
into  the  secret  of  my  deceit  on  my  father.  Suppose  I 
appoint  her  at  young  Pedant's — that  must  be  the  place. 
And,  since  I  can't  wait  on  her  myself,  I'll  provide  her 
other  company.  Til  appoint  Lady  Lucy  at  the  same 
time  and  place ;  so  they  will  discover  one  another,  and  I 
shall  be  rid  of  them  both,  which  I  begin  to  wish ;  for, 
since  I  have  been  proposed  a  wife  out  of  it,  my  stomach 
it  tum'd  against  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 


VOL.  I. 
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SCENE  X. 


PtNCKT,  M  a  emtntdloT,  skevakt. 

Serv.  I  believe.  Sir,  Sir  Harry  is  in  the  house ;  if  yott' 
please  to  walk  this  way,  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Pin.  But  stay ;  enquire  if  he  has  any  company  with 
him — if  so,  you  may  let  him  know  I  am  here,  acd  would 
be  glad  to  speak  with  him. 

S&rv.  Whom,  Sir,  shall  t  mention  ? 

Pin.  A  couttsellor  at  law.  Sir. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  shall. 

Pin.  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  fear  or  superstition, 
I  Bbould  think  I  this  day  saw  the  ghost  of  him  Fve 
injar'd.  I  cannot  rest  with  what  I  have  done,  nor  know 
I  well  by  what  course  to  make  a  reparation. — But  here 
comes  my  game. 


SCENTi  XI. 


To  Aim,  siK  HAKRY,  and  wildiho. 

Mr.  Wilding,  your  servant.     I  presume  this  may  be  mj 
client,  the  good  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Sir  t 

Pin.  I  believe,  Sir  Harn,-,  I  have  not  the  honour  of] 
being  known  to  you.  My  name  is  Ratsbane— Counsellor 
Ratsbane,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  I  have  bad.  Sir, 
according  to  the  order  of  your  sou,  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Counsellor  Starchum,  who  is  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
have  come  to  a  conclusion  thereon. 

^r  Har.  Oh  !  have  you  ? — ^I  am  your  humble  servant,' 
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dear  Sir ;  and  if  it  lies  in  mj  power  to  oblige  you,  in 


return 

Pin.  Oh,  dear  Sir !  No  obligation !  we  only  do  our 
duty.  Our  case  will  be  this — first,  a  warrant  will  be 
issued ;  upon  which,  we  arc  taken  up ;  then  we  shall  be 
indicted;  after  which,  we  are  convicted  (that  no  doubt 
we  shall,  on  such  a  strength  of  proof),  immediately 
sentence  is  awarded  against  us,  and  then  execution 
regularly  follows. 

Sir  Har.  Execution,  Sir  I — what  execution  ? 

Wild.  Oh !  my  unfortunate  father ! — Hanging,  Sir. 

Pin.  Ay,  ay,  hanging,  hanging  is  the  regular  course 
of  law ;  and  no  way  lo  be  averted.  But,  as  to  our 
conveyance  to  the  place  of  execution,  that  T  believe  we 
shall  be  favoured  in.  The  sheriff  is  to  render  us  there; 
but  whether  in  a  coach  or  cart,  I  fancy  a  small  sum  may 
turn  that  scale. 

Sir  Bar.  Coach  or  cart!  Hell  and  the  devil!  Wliy 
son,  why  Sir,  is  there  no  way  left  ? 

Pin.  None.  We  sliall  be  convicted  of  felony,  and  then 
hanging  follows  of  course. 

Wild.  It's  too  true — so  says  Coke  against  Littleton. 

AV  Uar.  But  Sir,  dear  Sir,  I  am  aa  innocent-^   ■ 

Pin.  Sir,  the  law  proceeds  by  evidence — my  brother 
Starchmn  indeed  offered,  that  upon  a  bond  of  five  thou- 
sand pouuds  he  would  make  up  the  affair ;  but  I  thought 
it  much  too  extravagant  a  demand ;  and  so  1  told  him 
flatly we  wou'd  be  hang'd. 

Sir  liar.  Then  you  told  a  danm'd  lie ;  for  if  twice  that 
sum  would  save  us,  we  will  not. 

Pin.  How,  Sir,  are  you  willing  to  give  that  money  ? 

Sir  Bar.  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  willing ;  but  I  am  much 
less  willing  to  be  hang'd. 

Wild.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Counsellor,  you  cou'd 
not  prevail  for  four  thousand  ? 

•  s 
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Pin.  That  truly  we  cauuot  reply  to,  till  a  oonferencf 
be  first  liad. 

5ir  JIar.  Ay,  or  four  hundred  ? 

Pin.  Four  hundred  ? why  it  would  cost  you  more 

the  other  way,  if  you  were  hang'd  anything  decently.  ^ 
Look  you.  Sir,  Mr.  Starchum  is  at  the  Crown  and  ItoUsf 
just  by ;  if  you  please  we  will  go  thither,  and  I  assure 
you  to  make  the  beat  bargain  I  can.  ^J 

Wild.  Be  quick.  Sir ;  here's  Sir  Avarice  coming.  ^B 

Sir  liar.  Come  along — Oons !    I  wou'd  not  have  him 
know  it  for  the  world. 


SCENE  xn. 


VALENTINE,    SIR   AVAKICE,   TOUKO   PEDAKT. 

Val.  Have  but  the  patience  to  hear  me.  Sir.  The^ 
gentleman  I  unwittingly  brought  hither  was  the  very; 
man  on  whose  account  BeUaria  was  sent  to  town. 

Sir  Av.  How ! 

Vai  Bellaria,  imagining  me  bis  friend,  in  the  highest 
rage  of  despair,  when  she  found  her  lover  discover'd,  laid 
open  her  whole  breast  to  me,  and  begg'd  my  advice ; 
I  have  promised  to  contrive  an  interview.  Now,  I  will 
promise  her  to  convey  her  to  Veromil,  and  bring  her  to 
a  place  where  she  shall  meet  you  and  your  son.  Whea 
you  have  her  there,  and  a  parson  with  you,  if  you  do  not 
finish  the  alTair,  it  will  be  your  own  fault. 

Sir  Av.  Hum !  it  has  an  appearance. 

Val.  But,  Sir,  I  shall  not  do  this,  unless  you  deliver 
me  up  those  writings  of  mine  in  your  hands,  which  you 
unjustly  detain. 

SirAv.  Sir! 

Val.  And  moreover.  Sir,  unless  you  do,  I  will  frustrate 
your  design  for  ever. 
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SCENE  xm. 


VALENTINE,  YOUNG  PEDANT. 


SirAv.  Very  well.  Sir,  when  she  is  married. 

Vol.  Sir,  I  will  have  no  conditions.  What  I  aak  is 
my  own,  and  unlesa  you  grant  it,  1  will  publish  your 
intentions  to  the  world,  sooner  than  you  can  accomplish 
them. 

Sir  Av.  Well,  well.  Til  fetch  them;  stay  you  here, 
I      and  expect  my  return. 

T.  Ped.  Cousin  Valentine,  have  I  offended  you  ?  have 
I  injured  you  in  any  way  P 

Vat.  No,  dear  cousin. 

Y.  Ped.  Will  you  please,  Sir,  then  to  assign  the  reason 
why  you  do  contrive  my  ruin,  by  espousing  me  to  this 
young  woman. 

Vol.  Are  you  unwilling  P 

Y.  Ped.  Alas !  Sir^  matrimony  has  ever  appeared  to 
me  a  sea  full  of  rocks  and  quicksands ;  it  is  Scylla,  of 
whom  Virgil — 

*  Dotphinum  candas  ntero  commlss&  laporum ; 
Or  as  Ovid^ 

'  OeteQs  UtnntiliuB  iaguna  moufltris.* 

Vat.  Well,  then  you  may  be  comforted;  for  I  assure 
you,  so  far  from  bringing  you  into  this  misfortune,  I  am 
taking  measures  to  deliver  you  out  of  it. 

SCENE  xrv. 

To  them,  SIR  avarice. 

iSiV  Av.  Here,  Sir,  is  a  note  which  I  believe  will 
content  you. 
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Vol.  How,  Sir;  these  are  not  my  writinga. 

Sir  Av.  No,  Sir;  but  if  your  intentions  are  aa  yon  say,! 
it  is  of  equal  value  vrith  them.  I  have  there  promis'd 
to  pay  you  the  sum  which  you  say  I  have  in  my  bands,! 
on  the  marriage  of  my  niece.  Now,  if  you  scruple  ac-  j 
cepting  that  condition,  I  shall  scruple  trusting  her  iai 
your  liands. 

Val.  [Having  read  it  and  mua'd.]  Well,  Sir,  to  shev 
you  my  sincerity,  I  do  accept  it;  and  you  shall  find  I 
will  not  fail  dehvering  the  young  lady  at  the  appointed 
hour  and  place. 

jSi'r  Av.  Let  the  hour  be  eight,  and  the  place  my  son's] 
chambers.  FIl  prepare  matters  that  nobody  shall  pr^j 
veut  you.  And  hark'ee,  suppose  you  give  her  a  dosei 
of  opium  in  &  dish  of  chocolate:  if  she  were  married { 
[half  asleep,  you  and  I  could  swear  she  was  awake,  youj 
know. 

Y.  Fed.  I  cannot  assent  to  that.    Suppose  the  Posit 

be 

The  woman  is  but  half  asleep :  will  it  follow. 
Ergo,  she  is  awake  ? 

Sir  Av.  The  Positum  is  twenty  thousand  pount 
—I  will  swear  any  thing. 

y.  Fed.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  I  was  ever  such  logic  heard 
of?  did  BurgersdiciuB  ever  hint  at  such  a  method  ofj 
reasoning  ? 

^r  Av.  Burgersdiciua  was  an  ass,  and  so  are  you. 

Val.  Be  not  in  a  passion.  Sir  Avarice;   our  time 
short.    I  will  ^Q  perform  my  part ;  pray,  observe  yours. 

SCENE  XV 


SIR   AVARICE  PEDANT,    TOUNQ   PEaJANT. 

5ir  Av.  Logic,  indeed !  can  your  l(^c  teach  you  morc^ 
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than  this?  two  and  two  make  four:  take  six  out  oi 
•even,  and  there  remains  one.  The  sum  given  is  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  take  naught  out  of  twenty,  and  there 
remaius  a  score.  If  your  great  logician,  your  Aristotle, 
was  alive,  take  naught  out  of  his  pocket,  and  there 
wou'd  remain  naught.  A  complete  notion  of  figures  is 
beyond  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  world.  cTiewfl- 
ii^ is  a  fine  thing,  indeed,  in  an  age  when  of  the"few 
that  h&ve  it  the  greater  part  starve.  I  remember  when 
a  set  of  strange  fellows  us'd  to  meet  at  Wills'  coflee- 
liou8e;but  now  it's  another  Change-Alley.  Eretj  man 
now  who  wou'd  live,  must  be  a  stock-jobber. — Here 
IB  twenty  thousand  pounds  capital  stock  fallen  into 
your  hands,  and  wou'd  you  let  it  slip  ? 

y.  Fed.  But,  Sir,  is  not  injustice  a 

Sir  Av.  Injustice!  Hark  you,  sirrah!  I  have  been 
guilty  of  five  Hundred  pieces  of  injustice  for  a  less  sum. 
I  don't  see  why  you  shou'd  reap  the  benefit  of  my 
labours,  without  joining  your  own. 


SCENE  XVT. 


rouHO  pedant's  Chambers. 

LADT  QIUVBLT,   SEBYANT. 


i.  Cfra.  Tour  master  has  not  been  at  home  yet  ? 

Ser.  No,  Madam ;  but  if  you  please  to  divert  yourself 
with  these  books,  I  presume  he  will  not  be  long.  (I 
dare  not  ask  her  what  master  she  means,  for  fear  of  a 
mistake :  though,  as  I  am  in  no  great  doubt  what  her 
ladyship  is,  I  suppose  it  to  be  my  beau  master.)      [A^e. 

L.  Cfra.  It  is  now  past  the  time  of  our  appointment ; 
and  a  lover  who  retards  the  first  will  be  very  backward 
indeed  on  the  second.    His  bringing  me  off  yesterday  to 
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uy  uster  gave  me  no  ill  assurance  of  both  his  honour 
and  his  wit.     I   wish  this  delay   wou'd  not  justify  myj 
suspecting  his  love. — Hark,  I  hear  him  coming. 

SCENE  xvn. 


LADY   LUCT,  LADY  QBATELY. 

L.  Gra.  Ah\ 

L.  Lucy.  Sister,  your  servant ;  your  servant,  sister. 

L.  Gra.  I  am  surpris'd  at  meeting  you  here. 

L.  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  a  little  surpiis'd  too. 
Ha,  ha! 

L.  Gra.  I  have  scarce  strength  enough  to  tell  you 
how  I  came  here.  I  -was  walking  up  from,  the  Temple- 
stairs  to  take  a  chair,  (I'll  never  venture  myself  alon« 
by  water  as  loug  as  I  live)  what  shou'd  I  meet  but  a 
rude  young  Templar,  who  wouM  have  forced  me  to  a, 
tavern ;  but,  by  great  fortime,  another  Templar,  meeting 
us,  endeavoured  to  wrest  me  from  him :  at  which  my 
ravisher  let  go  my  hand  to  engage  his  adversary.  I  no 
sooner  found  myself  at  liberty,  but,  seeing  a  door  open, 
in  I  run,  so  frighted,  I  shall  never  recover  it. 

X.  Lucy.  You  were  a  little  unfortunate  the',  not  to. 
find  the  doctor  at  home. 

Z.  Gra.  What  doctor? 

L,  Lucy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Doctor  Wilding,  my  dear,  % 
physician  of  great  practice  among  the  ladies ^I  pre- 
sume your  ladyship  uses  him. 

L.  Gra.  I  know  no  such  physician. 

L   Lucy.  But  you  know  a  gentleman  of  that  name, 
suppose. 

L  Gra.  Sure  I  am  not  in  that  wretch's  chambers ! 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed  you  are. 

L.  Gra,  It  must  be  the  devil,  or  my  evil  geuias,  tfiaf' 
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has  laid   this  trap  for  me, What  can   liavc  brought 

you  hither  too  P 

L.  Lucy.  A  chair,  my  dear. 

L.  Gra.  By  what  accident  ? 

L.  Lucy.  By  iwy  owii  orders. 

L.  Gra.  How,  aster ! 

L.  Luey.  Indeed,  sister,  'tis  true. 

L.  Gra.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  own  it  to 
me  ?  I  desire,  Madam,  you  wou'd  not  make  me  privy  to 
your  intrigues:  I  shall  not  keep  them  secret,  I  assure 
you.  She  who  conceals  a  crime  is  in  a  manner  acces- 
sory to  it. 

L.  Lucy.  I  see  your  policy.  You  wou'd  preserve 
yourself  by  sacrificing  me :  but  tho'  a  thief  saves  his 
life  by  sacrificing  his  companion,  he  saves  not  his  repu- 
tation. Tour  nice  story  of  a  couple  of  Templars  wiU 
not  be  admitted  by  the  court  of  scandal  at  Lady 
Prude's  tea-table, 

L.  Gra.  Madam,  Madam,  my  brother  shall  know  what 
a  wife  he  has. 

L.  Lucy.  Madam,  Madam,  the  world  shall  know  what 
a  sister  I  have. 

L.  Gra.  I  disclaim  your  kindred.  You  are  no  relation 
of  mine. 

L.  Lucy.  You  make  me  merry. 

L.  Gra.  I  may  spoil  your  mirth :  at  least  Til  prevent 
it  this  time,  I'm  resolv'd. 

Z.  Lucy.  That's  more  ill-natur'd  than  111  shew  myself 
to  you — so,  your  servant.  [kxit. 

L.  Gra.  I'll  take  a  hackney  coach  and  be  at  home 
before  her — I  see  he's  a  villain;  but  I'll  find  a  way  to  be 
revenged  on  them  both. 

L.  Lucy.  {Re-eiHering.)  0 1  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
lay  aside  all  quarrels,  and  take  care  of  both  our  repu- 
tations.   Here's  a  whole  coach  load  coming  up  stairs.    I 
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heard    them  enquire    for  these    chambers Here's  a 

closet;  in,  in — I  never  wu  so  frightened  in  roy  whole 
life. 

SCENB  xvni. 

TALKKTiyE,   VBKOUIL,   BELLABU,  CLA&ISaA. 

Ver.  The  clergyman  ouUtays  his   time,  or  the  imp; 
tience  of  my  love  oatflies  it.      Tm  rack'd  till  the  dear 
bond  he  tied  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  ando.    Think 
then,  my  sweet,  if  the  least  apprehension  of  lowng  thee 
can  shock  my  soul ;  what  agonies  must  I  have  liv'd 
when  hope  was  as  distant  as  fear  is  now. 

Bei.  Too  eaiuly,  my  Veromil,  I  guess ;  I  know  the; 
by  my  own  ;  for  sure  I  am  not  in  debt  one  sigh  to  love. 

Vtr.  In  debt !  not  all  the  service  of  my  life  can  pay 
thee  for  a  tender  thought  of  me.  Oh !  how  I  long  for 
one  soft  hour  to  tell  thee  all  I've  undergone.  For  to 
look  back  upon  a  dreadful  sea,  which  we've  escaped, 
adds  to  the  prospect  of  the  beauteous  country  which  we 
are  to  enjoy. 

Servant.  [Entering.]  Gentlemen,  a  clergyman  in  the 
other  room 

Vtr.  Come,  my  Bellaria,  a  few  short  moments  lead  me 
into  Paradise. 

VuL  Wou'd  thou  hadst  found  another ;  but  love 
forbids  you  this — You  know  I  strove  with  all  my  power 

agiuiiBt  it ;  but  it  has  conquer'd and  through  my  heart 

you  only  reach  Bellaria. 

Ver.  Ha !  Nay  then,  wert  thou  as  much  my  friend,  as 

thou  art  unworthy  of  the  name through  twenty  hearts 

like  thine,  Td  rush  into  her  arms. 

[Fight     The  toomen  shriek.    Lady  Lucy, 
Lady  Gravely,  run  out  of  the  cbseti  they 
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aU   hold   Valentine ;    and  of    Yeromil    is 
leading  off  Bellaria,   Sir  Harry,  Wilding, 
and  Kncet  meet  them  at  the  door.'] 
Then  take  thy  life — and  now,  my  sweetest 

SCENE  XIS. 

Sm    HABBT     WILDINQ,    VILDINO,    PINCBT,     LADY     LUOT,     LADT 
ORAVBLY,  VALBNTINB,   VEKOUIL,   BSLLABU,   and  CLARISSA. 

V<U.  Aw&y.    Stand  off.    Eternal  furies  seize  you. 

L.  Lucy.  You  may  rave,  good  Sir ;  but  three  women 
will  be  too  hard  for  you,  though  you  were  as  stout  and 
&B  mad  as  Hercules. 

5»r  Bar.  Hey-day !  we  had  but  one  whore  before, 
here's  a  seragUo. 

Ver.  Let  me  pass,  Sir. 

Sir  Bar.  No,  indeed,  Sir.    I  must  first  know  how  you 

came  here,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  shall  pass to  the 

Eound-houee. 

Ver.  Then  I'll  force  my  way  thus. 

WUd.  Nay,  I  must  secure  my  father. 

[Veromil  makes  at  Sir  Harry,  Wilding  interposes 
— he  pushes  at  Wilding,  and  is  disarmed — the 
ladies  loose  Valentine.] 

Bd.  Oh  heav'nsl  my  Veromil,  you  are  not  wounded? 

Ver.  Through  the  heart,  Bellaria,  by  this  prevention. 

Bd.  Be  easy  then;  for  all  the  powers  of  hell  shall 
never  part  us. 

SCENE  XX. 

To  them  SIB  avaiuck,  youhg  pkdaht. 

Sir  Av.  Hey!  what    have  we    here?    my  wife,  and 
ar,  and  Sir  Harry,  and  all  the  world ! 
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Sir  Bar.  Death  and  the  devil !  what  does  this  mean  ? 

-Sir  Av.  Naj,  good  people !  how  came  you  all  here  ? 

«S>r  liar.  Ay,  how  came  you  all  here  ?  for  I  will  kn 
before  any  one  go  out— — 

Pin.  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  eicus'd —  [Offering  to 

Sir  Har.  Not  a  step:  I  shall  have  business  for  yo 
m  see  by  what  law  tliese  people  make  a  public  rendez 
VOU8  of  my  son's  chambers. 

Sir  Av.  Your  son's  chambers,  Sir  Harry  I 

Y.  Ped.  That  they  were  his,  datur — that  they  are  hi 
rugatur — for  the  time  that  they  were  lent  for  is  expired 
— ergo,  they  were  his,  but  are  aot. 

t  SS^' 1  ™"'">^»^ 

Sir  Hay.  Were  his,  but  are  not — What,  have  you  sold 
these  too,  Harry !  « 

Wild.  Twill  out.  ' 

Sir  Har.  Speak,  Sir ;  why  don't  you  speak  ?  are  not 
these  your  chambers  ? 

Wild.  No,  Sir. 

Sir  Av.  His  I 

L.  LtKtf.  His,  indeed  ! 

L.  Gra.  What  do  you  think,  Sb-  Harry,  I  shou'd  do  m 
your  son's  chambers? 

L.  Lucy.  Or  what  do  you  see  here  like  the  apartment 
of  a  beau — but  I  ask  pardon.     Your  son  is  a  lawyer. 

Onrnes.  A  lawyer !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

L.  Gra.  In  short,  Sir  Harry,  your  son  is  as  great 
rake  as  any  in  town. 

Y.  Ped.  And  as  ignorant  as  any  at  the  university. 

X.  Zticy.  Ay,  or  as  one  half  of  his  brother  Templars. 

Sir  Av.  And  as  great  a  rogue,  I  am  afraid,  as 
other  half. 

Sir  Bar.  He  shall  be  as  great  a  beggar  then  as  those 
that  are  honest. 
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Wild.  That,  Sir,  an  honest  captain  of  my  acquaintance 
will  prevent ;  for  as  they  were  my  locks  that  were  broke 
open,  he  has  given  up  those  articles,  you  were  pleased  to 
enter  into,  to  me  and  my  use.  For  which  I  am  to  thank 
the  honest  counsellor  Hatsbane;  into  wliosc  possession 
you  liave  given  a  bond  of  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

Sir  ffar.  Cheated  !    abus'd  I   dog  !    villain  I— ha  I     Til 

see  whether  I  am  able  to  recover  it 

[Searches  Vincet's  pockets^  throws  out 
several  papers,  and  ptdls  his  wig  off. 

Wild.  It's  beyond  your  search,  I  assure  you. 

Pin.  Help !  murder  ! 
j     Ver.  Nay,  Sir  Harry  I 

iSir  Har.  Dog !  rascal !  Til  be  revenged  on  you 
»U 


SCENE  XXI. 


BIB  AVAHIOK,  TOUNQ  PEDANT,  LADY  LUCY,  LADY  OBAVELT, 
WILDING,  TKROJilL,  VALENTINE,  BBLLADIA,  CLARISSA,  QTid 
PINCET. 


Ver.  [taking  up  a  Utter.']  Here's  one  of  your  papers, 
8ir — [atarte]  Qilbert,  my  father's  servant! — \looking  on 
the  letter']  By  heav'ns  J  my  brother's  hand  too — then, 
my  curiosity  is  pardonable.  [Reads  it. 

Pin.  Heaven  I  see  is  just. 

Ver.  Prodigious ! — Gentlemen,  I  beg  that  man  may  be 
secur'd. 

Wild.  He  is  my  servant.  Sir. 

Ver.  He  formerly  was  my  father's — This  letter  here, 
vluch  is  from  my  brother  to  him,  will  inform  you 
farther. 
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*  GtLBKBT, 

'  I  received  yours,  and  sliould  have  paid  j'ou  your 
'year's    annuity  long    since,   but  I  have    had    urgent 
'occasions   for  my  money — You  say,  it  is  hard  to  be 

*  reduced    to   your   primitive   degree,   when   you    have 

*  ventur'd  your  soul  to  raise  yourself  to  a  higher ;  and 

*  a  little  after  have  the  impudence  to  threaten  to  discover 

*  — discover  if  you  dare — you  will  then  find  you  have 
'ventur'd  your  body  too;   and  that  peijury  •will  entitle 

*  you  to  the  same  reward  as  you  audaciously  say  forgery 

'  will  me  ^-expect  to  bear  no  more  from  nae.     Tovfl 

*  may  discover  if  you  ple-ase,  but  you  shall  find  T  will 
'  not  spare  that  mouey,  which  your  roguery  has  assisted 
'  me  in  getting,  to  have  the  life  of  him  who  is  the  caoBe 
'  of  my  loeing  it. 

'j.    VEROUIL.' 


fuJ^ 


Pin.  If  there  yet  want  a  stronger  confirmation — I,  £ 
the  wretch  whom  tlie  hopes  of  riohes  have  betrayed 
be  a  villain,  will  openly  attest  the  discovery,  and,  by  a' 
second  appearance  lu  a  public  court,  restore  the  l&wfu 
heir  what  my  first  coming  there  has  robbed  Mm  of 

Bel.  Is  this  possible  ? 

Ver.  Yes,  ray  sweet 1  am  now  again  that  Veromil7 

to  whom  you  first  were  promised,  and  from  whose  bt«a8t 
nothing  can  tear  you  more.     Sir  Avarice,  you  may  be  at 
your  ease ;  for  it  is  now  in  my  power  to  offer  up  a  better^ 
fortune  to  this  lady's  merit  than  any  of  her  pretenders.      ™ 

Bel.  No  fortune  can  ever  add  to  my  love  for  you,  nor 
loss  diminish  it. 

Sir  Av.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Ver.  That  fortune.  Sir,  which  recommended  me  to  tiua] 
lady's  father,  and  which  by  forgery  and  perjury  I  was, 
depriv'd  of,  my  happy  stars  now  promise  to  restore  me. 
Pifi.  You  need  not  doubt  your  success.     The.  otheri 
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evidence  to  the  deed  has  been  touched  with  the  same 
scruples  of  conscience,  and  will  be  very  ready  on  an 
assur'd  pardon  to  recant. 

WiUl.  Dear  Veroiuil,  let  me  embrace  thee.  I  am 
heartily  glad  I  have  been  instrumental  in  the  procuring 
your  happiness ;  and,  tho'  it  is  with  my  mistress,  I  wish 
you  joy  sincerely. 

Ver.  Wilding,  I  thank  you ;  and  in  return,  I  wish  you 
may  be  reslor'd  into  your  father's  favour. 

WUd.  I  make  peace  with  sword  in  hand,  and  question 
not  but  to  bring  the  old  gentleman  to  reason. 

Bel.  There  yel  remains  a  quarrel  in  the  company, 
which  I  would  reconcile- — Clarissa,  I  think  I  read 
forgiveness  in  your  face;  and  I  am  sure  penitence  is 
very  plain  in  Valentine's. 

Vol.  I  am  too  much  a  criminal  Co  hope  for  pardon. 
Yet,  if  my  fault  may  be  atoned  for,  I  will  employ  my 
utmost  care  to  do  it.  Cou'd  I  think  the  acquisition  of 
fortune  any  recommendation,  Sir  Avarice  has  obliged 
himself  to  pay  me  seven  thousand  pounds  on  this  lady's 
marriage. 

Sir  Av.  The  conditions  are  not  fulfill'd.  Sir,  and 

Vat.  Not  till  she  is  married.  Sir.  As  you  have  not 
been  pleased  to  mention  to  whom,  Veromil  will  fill  the 
place  as  well  as  any  other. 

iStr  Av.  Sir  I 

Vol.  Sir,  what  you  have  agreed  to  give  is  but  my 
own ;  your  conditions  of  dehvering  it  are  as  scandalous 
as  your  retaining  it :  so  you  may  make  a  bustle,  and 
lose  as  much  reputation  as  you  please  ;  but  the  money 
you  will  be  obliged  to  pay. 

Sir  Av.  And  pray,  Sir,  why  did  you  invite  all  this 
company  hither? 

Vol.  How  some  of  it  came  here,  I  know  no  more 
than  you  do. 
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L.  Gra.  I  can  ouly  account  for  myself  and  Bist«r. 

L.  Lucy.  Ay,  my  sister  and  I  came  t<^ther. 

Wild.  Mine  is  a  long  story:  but  I  will  divert  you 
all  with  it  some  other  time.  i 

Pin.  May  I  then  hope  your  pardon?  \ 

Y^r.  Deserve  it,  and  I  will  try  to  get  his  majesty's 
for  you,  which  will  do  you  moat  service. 


SCENE  fA«  2(Z5e. 


To  them  a  sebvant. 


Serv.  Aii't  please  your  honour,  your  honour's  brother, 
Mr.  Pedant,  is  just  come  to  town,  and  is  at  home  noi^H 


with  Sir  Harry  Wilding. 

Sir  Av.  Thea  all  my  hopes  are  frustrated.    Gtet 
to  the  door. 

Ver.  This  is  lucky  news   indeed!   and  may  be 
you  too.  Wilding:  for  Sir  Harry  is  too  good-humour'd 
a  man  to  be  an  exception  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
a  company.     I  hope   this  lady  will  prevent  the  un< 
nes8  of  another.  [To  Clariss 

Vol.  This  generosity  stabs  me  to  the  soul — Oh !  m; 
Veromil !  my  friend !  let  this  embrace  testify  m: 
repentance. 

Ver.  And  bury  what  is  past. 

Val.  Generous,  noble  soul ! 

Ver.  Madani,  give  me  leave  to  join  your  hands. 

Bd.  Nay,  since  I  have    been    the   honest  cause  of 
separating  them,  I  must  assist. 

Cla.  I  know  not  whether  the  world  will  pardon  m 
forgivmg  you but 

Vol.  Oh !   say   no  more,   lest   I   am  lost  in  too  ex- 
cessive joy. 

L.  Lucy.  Indeed,  I  think  she  need  not. 
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L.  Gra.  [To  Wild.]  Your  excuses  to  me  are  vam. 
We  have  both  discover'd  you  to  be  a  riUaJn.  I  have 
seen  the  assignation  you  made  my  eister,  and  she  has 
seen  mine :  so  you  may  be  assured  we  will  neither  of 
us  speak  to  you  more. 

Wild.  I  hope  to  give  you  substantial  reasons  for  my 
conduct :  at  least  my  secrecy'  you  may  be  assured  of. 

Sit  Av.  Come  gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  will  now 
adjourn,  if  you  please,  to  ray  house ;  where,  Sir,  [to 
Ver.]  if  my  brother  and  you  agree  (aa  certainly  you 
will,  if  you  prove  your  title  to  your  father's  estate)  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  your  match. 

Y.  Ped.  Nor  against  my  returning  to  the  university, 
I  hope. 

Ver.  Sir  Avarice,  I  wait  on  you ;  and,  before  the 
elusion  of  this  evening,  I  hope  you   will  not  have 

discontented  mind  in  your  house.  Come,  my  dear 
Bellaria ;  after  so  many  tempests,  our  forttme  once 
more  puts  on  a  serene  aspect  *,  once  more  we  have  that 
happiness  in  view,  which  crowns  the  success  of  virtue, 
constancy,  and  love. 

All  love,  as  folly,  libertines  disclaim ; 
And  cliildren  call  their  folly  by  its  name. 
Those  joys  which  from  Its  purest  fountains  flow. 
No  boy,  no  fool,  no  libertine  can  know : 
Heav'n  meant  so  blest,  so  exquisite  a  fate. 
But  to  reward  the  virtuous  and  the  great. 


EPILOGUE: 


wain^  n  t.  noam  *jv  vokbi  n 


Carries,  no  doubt,  you  think  T  conie  to  pray 
Your  pardon  for  thisJ'Qijlisiu  virtuous  play. 
As  Papiat.s,  by  a  saint ;  so  authors  practise 
To  get  their  crimes  atou'd  for  by  an  actress. 
Our  author  too  wou'd  fain  liave  brought  me  to  it 
But,  faith !  I  come  to  beg  you'd  damn  the  poet. 

What  did  the  dullard  mean  by  stopping  short. 
And  bringing  in  a  husband  to  spoil  sport  ? 
No  sooner  am  I  in  my  lover's  arms, 
But — pup — my  husband  all  our  joys  alarms ! 
Madam,  to  save  your  virtue,  cries  Sir  Bard,  \ 
I  was  oblig'd.     To  save  my  virtue  !     Lard  t  [ 
A  woman  ie  her  owni  sufficient  guard.  ) 

For,  spite  of  all  the  strength  which  men  rely  in. 
We  very  rarely  fall without  complying. 

Some  modem  bards,  to  please  you  better  skiU'd, 
Had,  without  scruple,  the  whole  thing  fulfill'd ; 
Had  sent  us  off  together,  and  left  you  in 
A  sad  suspence,  to  guess  what  we  are  doing ; 
Then  fans  had  hid  the  virtuous  ladies'  faces. 
And  cuckolds'  baw  had  shelter'd  their  grimaces. 
But  ours,. forsooth,  will  argue  that  the  stage 
Waa  meant  i'inipi07e,.Md  not  debauch  tlie  ^e. 
Fshaw !  to  improve  I-^th^  stage^  was  first  design'd. 
Such  as  they  are,  to  represent  mjuikind. 
And,  since  a  poet  ought  to  copy  nature, 
A  cuckold,  sure,  were  not  so  strange  a  creature. 

Well,  tho'  our  poet's  very  modest  muse 
Cou'd,  to  ray  wish,  so  small  a  thing  refuse, 
Critics,  to  damn  him,  sure,  will  be  so  ci^il — 
That's  ne'er  refused  by  critics — or  the  devU. 
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Bat  shoa'd  we  both  &ct  parts  so  very  strange, 
And,  tho'  I  aak,  shou'd  you  refuse  revenge ; 
Oh !  may  tJiis  curse  alone  attend  your  Uvea  I 
May  ye  have  all  Bellarias  to  your  wives ! 


I. 

LlEB  the  whig  and  the  tory 

Are  prude  and  coquette ; 
From  love  theae  seek  glory, 

As  those  do  from  state. 
No  prude  or  coquette 

My  vows  shall  attend. 
No  tory  TU  get, 

No  whig  for  a  friend. 

n. 

The  man  who  by  reason 

His  life  doth  support. 
Ne'er  rises  to  treason, 

Ne'er  sinks  to  a  court. 
By  virtue,  not  party, 

Does  actious  comniend ; 
My  soul  shall  be  hearty 

Towards  such  a  friend. 

m. 

The  woman  who  prizes 

No  fool's  empty  praise ; 
Who  censure  despises. 

Yet  virtue  obeys  ; 
With  inuooence  airy. 

With  gaiety  wise, 
In  everything  wary, 

Id  nothing  precise : 
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IV. 

When  truth  she  alscovers. 

She  ceases  disdain ; 
Nor  hunts  after  lovers. 

To  give  only  piun. 
So  lovely  a  creature. 

To  worlds  I'd  prefer ; 
Of  bountiful  Nature 

Ask  nothing  but  her. 


.  ^ 


■ima    Vt   TBK  TKIUI    ACT,   BT   TKC   UJU    PBtfOV. 
I. 

Vain,  Belinda,  are  your  wiles. 
Vain  are  all  your  artful  smiles. 
While,  like  a  bully,  you  invite. 
And  then  decline  th'  approaching  fight. 

U. 

Various  are  the  little  arts. 
Which  you  use  to  conquer  hearts ; 
By  empty  threats  he  would  affright. 
And  you,  by  empty  hopes,  delight. 

m. 

Cowards  may  by  him  be  brav'd ; 
Fops  may  be  by  you  enslav'd ; 
Men  wou'd  he  vanquish,  or  you  bind, 
He  must  be  brave,  and  you  be  kind. 
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PROLOGUR 


worn  BT  XL  taaim. 


Too  long  the  Tragic  Muse  hath  aw'd  the  stage, 

And  fright'ned  wives  and  nhildren  with  her  rage. 

Too  long  Drawcanair  roars,  Parthenope  weeps. 

While  ev'ry  lady  cries,  and  critic  sleeps. 

With  ghosts,  rapes,  murders,  tender  hearts  they  wound, 

Or  else,  like  thunder,  terrify  with  sound. 

When  the  skill'd  actress  to  her  weeping  eyea, 

With  artful  sigh,  the  handkerchief  appHes, 

How  griev'd  each  sympathising  nymph  appears ! 

And  box  and  gallery  hoth  melt  in  tears. 

Or  when,  in  armour  of  Corinthian  brass. 

Heroic  actor  stares  you  in  the  face. 

And  cries  aloud  with  emphasis  that's  fit,  on 

Liberty,  freedom,  liberty  and  Briton ! 

Wliile  frowning,  gaping  for  applause  he  stands, 

What  generous  Briton  can  refuse  his  hands? 

Like  the  tame  animals  design'd  for  show. 

You  have  yoiu*  cues  to  clap,  as  they  to  bow  ; 

Taught  to  commend,  your  judgments  have  no  share  ; 

By  chance  you  guess  aright,  by  chance  you  err. 

But  handkerchiefs  and  Britain  laid  aside, 
To-night  we  mean  to  laugh,  and  not  to  chide. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  fools  were  held  in  fashion, 
Tho'  now,  alas !  all  banish'd  from  the  nation, 
A  merry  jester  had  reform'd  his  lord, 
-Who  wou'd  have  scom'd  the  sterner  Stoic's  word. 


PBOLOGUa, 

Bred  in  Democritus  hia  laughing  scIiooIb, 
Our  Author  flies  sad  Heraclitus*  rules : 
No  tears,  no  terror  plead  in  his  behalf; 
The  aim  of  Farce  is  but  to  make  you  laugh. 
Beneath  the  tragic  or  the  comic  name, 
Farces  and  puppet-shows  ne'er  miss  of  fame. 
Since  then,  in  borrow'd  dress,  they've  pleas'd  the  town, 
Condenm  them  not,  appearing  in  their  own. 

Smiles  we  expect  from  the  good  natur'd  few 
As  ye  are  done  by,  ye  malicious,  do ; 
,  And  kindly  laugh  at  him,  who  laughs  at  you. 
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'        '  HBir.  .      "    "    " 

iMcJdeaa,  ^e  Author  and  Maater  of  thel  ,„  „„,  .^ 
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DasK 
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WOMBN. 
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^amo^  her  Daughter,      .    .    .......  miss  falmb. 


Player, mb.  dovk. 

Constable, hb.  wrlls. 

Murdertextf  a  Presbyterian  Parson,      .  ub.  haixau. 

G&ddtsss  of  Nonsense, ubs.  mullast. 

Charon, , .     .     .     .  ME.  atrbs. 

Curry^  a  Bookseller, jib.  dovb. 

A  Poet, MB.  W.  HALLAU. 

Si^ioT  Opera,    .     . mb.  stoplbb. 

Don  Tragedio, ub.  marshal. 

Sir  Farcied  Comic, mb.  davenport. 

Dr.  Orator, MR.  jonks. 

Monsieur  Pantomime,  .......  mr.  kjtoit. 

Mrs.  Novel, mrs.  martin. 
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Sailor, MB.  ACOUBCH. 

Somebody, .  MB.  barris,  jcif. 
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Punch, MR.  REYNOLDS. 

Joan, MR.  HICKS. 

Lady  KingcaU, miss  clarkb. 

Mrs.  Cheafem,    .     .  ■  ■ ' .  MRS.  WiSfD. 

Mrs.  Glassrinff, MRS.  blust. 
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ACT  I.    SCEffTE  L 


SCKKK,   LUCKLESS'S  Room   tn  MES.    M0.VBYWO0D*8   House. 


UBS.    UONErWOOD,    HARRIOT,    Lt;{:KL£SS. 


KOKKrWCMJD. 

Nrteb  tell  me,  Mr.  Lucklesa,  of  your  play,  and  your 
play.  I  tell  you,  I  must  be  paid.  I  would  no  more 
depend  on  a  benefit-night  of  an  unacted  play,  than  I 
would  on  a  benefit-ticket  in  an  undrawn  lottery.  Cou'd 
I  have  guess'd  that  I  had  a  poet  in  my  house  !  Cou'd  I 
have  look'd  for  a  poet  under  lac'd  clothes  I 

Luck.  Why  not?  since  you  may  often  find  poverty 
under  them :  nay,  they  are  commonly  the  signs  of  it. 
And,  therefore,  why  may  not  a  poet  be  seen  in  them  ae 
well  as  a  courtier  ? 

Money.  Do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfortune.  Sir  ? 

Luck.  Rather  ray  misfortune.  I  am  sure  I  have  a 
better  title  to  poverty  tlian  you  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
handsome  figure  I  make,  unless  you  are  so  good  U>  invite 
me,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  scarce  pievail  on  my  stonmch  to 
dine  to-day. 

Money.  0  never  fear  that:  you  will  never  want  a 
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dinner, 
round. 


till    you 
-No  one 


have   dined    at  all   the    eating-bouses 
shut^   their  doors  against  jou   the 


'^'i^**"-*-  J-^-\^      V4AV'       0UV414       ffii^tt       \*xf\Jta      m*tm,itJ-t*t;rtf       t*^*'       buv«  i 

first  time ;  and  I  think  you  are  so  kind  seldom  to  trouble.H 
them  a  second.  ™ 


nto  ^ 


Luck.  No. And  if  you  Trill  give  me  leave  to  walk 

out  of  your  doors,  the  de\'it  take  me  If  ever  I  come  into 
*em  again. 

Mojiey.  Pay  me.  Sir,  what  you  owe  me,   and   w; 
away  whenever  you  please. 

Luck.  With  all  my  heart,  Madam ;  get  me  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  I'll  give  you  my  note  for  it  immediately.  | 

Money.  Your  note  I  who  will  discount  ic  ?  Not  your 
bookseller ;  for  he  has  as  many  uf  your  notes  as  he  hM 
of  your  works ;  both  good  lasting  ware,  and  which  are 
never  Ukely  to  go  out  of  his  shop  and  his  scrutoire. 

Har.  Nay,  but.  Madam,  'tis  barbarous  to  insult  him  in' 
this  manner. 

Money.  No  doubt  you'll  take  his  part.  Pray  get  you 
about  your  business.  I  suppasc  he  intends  to  pay  ma; 
by  ruining  you.  Get  you  in  this  instant :  and  remember, 
if  ever  I  see  you  with  him  again.  111  tuni  you  out  ol 
doors. 


I 


SCENE  n. 


LUCKLESS,    MRS.    HOXSYWOOD. 

Xudb.  Discharge  all  your  ill-nature  on  me,  Ma<3ai 
but  spare  poor  Miss  Harriot. 

Money.  Oh !  then  it  is  plain.     I  have  suspected  your 
familiarity  a  long  while.      Tou  are  a  base  man.     Is  it 
'not  enough  to  stay  three  months  in  my  house  without 
'  paying  me  a  farthing,  but  you  must  ruin  my  child  ? 

Luck.  I  love  her  as  my  soul.     Had  I  the  world  Td 
•'  give  it  her  alt 
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yfoney.  But,  as  you  happen  to  have  nothing  In  the 
worlds  I  desire  you  wou'd  have  nothing  to  say  to  her.  I 
euppose  you  wou'd  have  settled  all  your  castles  in  the  air. 
Oh  I  I  wish  you  had  liv'd  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  my 
house.  Well,  I  am  resolv'd,  when  you  have  gone  away 
(which  I  heartily  hope  will  be  very  soon)  I'll  hang  over 
my  door  in  great  red  letters,  *  No  Lodgings  for  Poets.' — 
Sure  never  was  such  a  guest  as  you  have  boen.  My 
floor  is  all  BpoU'd  with  ink,  my  windows  with  vei-ses, 
and  my  door  has  been  almofit  heat  down  with  duns. 

Liwk.  Would  your  house  had  been  beaten  down,  and 
ever>'  thing  but  my  dear  Harriot  crush'd  under  it. 

Money.  Sir,  Sir 

Luck.   Madam,  Madam!   I  will  attack   you   at  your 
own  weapons ;  I  will  pay  you  iu  your  own  coin. 
Money.  I  wish  you'd  pay  me  in  any  coin,  Sir. 
Luck.  Look  ye.  Madam,  t'U  do  as  much  as  a  reason- 
able woman  can  require ;  FU  sliow  you  all  I  have :  and 
give  you  all  I  have  too,  if  you  pleaae  to  accept  it. 

\Ttims  his  pockets  inside  out. 
Money.  I  will  not  be  us'd  in  this  manner.     No,  Sir,  I 
mil  be  paid,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  law. 

Luck.  By  what  law  you  will  put  money  into  ray 
pocket  I  know  not ;  for  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who 
got  money  by  the  law,  but  the  lawyers.  I  have  told 
you  already,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  the  first  money  I 
get  shall  bo  yours ;  and  I  have  great  expectations  from 
my  play.  In  the  mean  time,  your  staying  here  can  be 
of  no  ser^'ice,  and  you  may  possibly  drive  some  fine 
thoughts  out  of  my  head.  I  wou'd  write  a  love-scene, 
and  your  daughter  wou'd  be  more  proper  company,  on 
that  occasion,  than  you. 

Money.  You  wou'd  act  a  love-scene,  I  beUeve;  but  I 
shall  prevent  you ;  for  I  intend  to  dispose  of  myself 
before  my  daugluer4 
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Xuol.  Bispoee  of  yourself! 

Money.   Yes,  Sir,  dispose  of  myself Tis  very  well 

known  Uiat  I  have  had  very  good  ofi*er8  since  my  last 
de&r  husband  died.  I  might  have  had  an  attorney  o£j 
New-Inn,  or  Kr.  Ftlpot  the  exciseman;  yes,  I  had  my. 
choice  of  two  pantoua,  or  a  doctor  of  phyalc ;  and  yet  l\ 
Blighted  them  aU;  yes,  I  slighted  them  for — for — for.j 
you. 

Ludc.  For  me  I 

Mimey.  Tes,  you  have  seen  too  visible  marks  of  my 
passion ;  too  visible  for  my  reputation.  [Sobbiruj. 

Luck.  I  have  heard  very  loud  tokens  of  your  passion ; 
but  I  rather  took  it  for  the  passion  of  anger  than  of 
k>ve. 

Money.   0!   it  was  love,  indeed.    Nothing  but  love,>] 
upon  my  soul. 

Luck.  The  devil!    This  way  of  dunning  is  worse  than  J 
the  other. 

M<mey.   If  thou  can'st  not  pay  me  in  money,  let  me  I 
have  it  in  love.     If  I  break  through  the  modesty  of  my 

sex,  let  my  passion  excuse  it. 1  know  the  world  will 

call  it  an  impudent  action ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  reserve 
all  I  have  to  myself,  I  will  make  myself  yours  for  ever. 

Luck.  Toll,  loU,  loU  r 

Money.  And  is  this  the  manner  you  receive  my  decli 
ration,  you  poor  beggarly   fellow?    You  shall    repent! 
this ;  remember  you  shall  repent  it,  remember  that.     FU 
shew  you  the  revenge  of  an  injur'd  woman. 

Luck.  I  shall  never  repent  any  thing  that  rids  me 
you,  I  am  sure. 
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SCENE  m. 


LCCKLEBS,  RARBIOT. 

lAtck.  Dear  Harriot ! 

ffar.  I  have  waited  an  opportunity  to  return  to  you. 

LucJc.  Oh !  my  dear,  I  am  &o  sick ! 

ffar.  Wliat's  Uie  matter  ? 

Luck.  Oh  !  your  mother  I  your  mother ! 

ffar.  What,  has  she  been  scolding  ever  since? 

lAtek.  Worse!  Worse! 

Bar.  Heav'n  forbid  she  should  threaten  to  go  to  law 
with  you. 

Luck.  Oh,  worse !  worse !  she  threatens  to  go  to 
church  with  me.  She  has  made  me  a  generous  offer, 
that  if  I  willbut  marry  her,  she  will  sufler  me  to  settle 
all  she  has  upon  her. 

Har.  Generous  creature !  Sure  you  will  not  resist  the 
proposal? 

Luck.  Hum  !  what  would  you  advise  me  to  ? 

ffar.  Oh,  take  her,  take  her,  by  all  means ;  you  will 
be  the  prettiest,  finest,  lovehest,  sweetest  couple — Auh ! 
what  a  deUcate  dish  of  matrimony  you  will  make?  Her 
age  with  your  youth,  her  avarice  with  your  extravagance, 
and  her  scolding  with  your  poetry. 

LAtck.  Nay,  but  I  am  serious,  and  I  desire  you  wou'd 
be  so.  You  know  my  unhappy  circumstances,  and  your 
mother's  wealth.  It  would  be  at  least  a  prudent 
match. 

ffar.  Oh !  extremely  prudent,  ha,  ha,  ha !  the  world 
will  say.  Lard !  who  could  have  thought  Mr.  Luckless 
had  had  so  much  prudence  ?  This  one  action  will  over- 
balance all  the  follies  of  youp  Ufe. 
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Luck,  Faith,  I  tMnk  it  will:  but,  dear  Harriot,  bow 
can  I  think  of  losing  you  for  ever?  And  yet,  as  our 
aHairs  stand,  I  see  no  possilHlity  of  our  being  happy 
together.  It  will  be  some  pleasure,  too,  that  I  may  have 
It  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  Believe  me  it  is  with  the. 
utmost  reluctance  I  think  of  parting  with  you.  For  if 
waa  in  my  power  to  have  you — 

Uar.  Oh,  I  ain  very  much  oblig'd  to  you — ^I  beliei 
you — Yes,  you  need  not  swear,  I  believe  you. 

Luck.  And  can  you  as  ea^y  consult  prudence,  and 
part  with  me  ?  for  I  wou'd  not  buy  my  own  happiness  at 
the  price  of  yours. 

Har.  I  thank  you,  Sir Part  with  you intolerable 

vanity !  f 

/Mck.  Then  I  am  resolv'd ;  and  so,  my  good  landlady 
have  at  you. 

liar.  Stay,  Sir,  let  me  acquaint  you  with  one  thing; 
you    are   a    villain!   and  don't  think  Fm  vex'd  at  an]^ 
thing,  but  that  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool  as  ever  to 
have  had.  a  good  opinion  of  you.  [Crying. 

Luck.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  caught  by  Jupiter  t    And  did  mj^ 
dear  Hairiot  think  me  in  earnest  P 

Bar.  And  was  you  not  in  earnest  ? 

Luck.  What,  to  part  with  thee  ?    A  pretty  woman 
be  sooner  in  earnest  to  part  with  her  beauty,  or  a  grc 
man  with  his  power. 

Bar.  I  wish  I  wer^  assur'd  of  the  sincerity  of  yoi 
love. 

AIR.    Buttet'd  Peas4. 

Luck.  Does  my  dearest  Harriot  ask 

What  for  love  I  wou'd  pursue? 
Wou'd  you,  charmer,  know  what  task 
I  wou'd  undertake  for  you  ? 
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Ask  the  bold  ambitious,  wbat 
He  for  honours  wou'd  atchieve  ? 

Or  the  gay  voluptuous,  that 

Which  he'd  not  for  pleasure  give  ? 

Ask  the  miser  what  he'd  do 
To  amass  excessive  gain ; 

Or  the  saint,  what  he'd  pursue, 
His  wish'd  Heaven  to  obtain. 

These  I  wou'd  attempt,  and  more : 
For  Oil !  my  Harriot  is  to  me. 

All  ambition,  pleasure,  store. 
Or  what  Heav'u  itself  can  be. 

Mar,  Wou'd  my  dearest  Luckless  know 
What  his  constant  Harriot  can. 
Her  tender  love  and  faith  to  show, 
For  her  dear,  her  only  man. 

Ask  the  v^  coquette,  what  she 
For  men's  adoration  wou'd ; 

Or,  from  censure  to  be  free, 
Ask  the  vile  censorious  prude. 

In  a  coacli  and  six  to  ride. 

What  the  mercenary  jade. 
Or  the  widow  to  he  bride 
To  &  brisk  broad-shoulder'd  blade. 

AH  these  I  wou'd  attempt  for  thee, 
Cou'd  I  but  thy  passion  fii ; 

Thy  will,  my  sole  commander  be, 
And  thy  arms  my  coach  and  six, 

}foney.  [tci'f/iin.]  Harriot,  narriot. 
VOL.  1. 
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ffar.  Hear  the  dreadfal  6ummons,  adieu.  I  will  t^ke 
the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  you  again. 

Luck.  Adieu,  ray  pretty  charmer ;  go  thy  ways  for  the 
first  of  thy  sex. 

80ENE  IV. 

LUCKLESS,   JACX. 

Luck.  So !  what  news  bring  you  ? 

Jack.  An't  please  your  honour  I  have  been  at  my 
lord's ;  and  his  lordHhip  tlianks  you  for  the  favour  you 
have  ofTer'd  of  reading  your  play  to  him ;  but  he  has 
Buch  a  prodigfious  deal  of  business,  he  b^  to  be 
excus'd.  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Keyber  too :  he  made 
me  no  answer  at  all.  Mr.  Bookweight  wiU  be  here 
immediately. 

Luck.  Jack. 

Jack.  Sir. 

LticJt.  Fetch  my  other  hat   hiUier.     Carry  it  to 
pawnbroker's. 

Jack.  To  your  honour's  own  pawnbroker ! 

Luck,  Ay — and,  in  thy  way  home,  call  at  the  cookV 
shop.  So,  one  way  or  other,  I  find  my  head  must 
always  provide  for  my  belly. 
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SCENE  y. 

LUCKLSSfi,   WITMORB. 

Ijuek.  I  am  surprised  !  dear  Witmore  ! 

Wit.  Dear  Harry ! 

LAick.  This  is  kind,  indeed ;  but  I  do  not  more  wonder 
at  finding  a  man  in  this  age,  who  can  be  a  friend  to 
adversity,   than    that   fortune    sliould    be  so  much   my 
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friend  as  to  direct  you  to  me ;  for  she  is  a  lady  I  have 
not  been  much  indebted  to  lately. 

Wit.  She,  who  told  me,  I  assure  you,  is  one  you  have 
been  indebted  to  a  lon^;  while. 

Luck.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Wit.  One  who  complains  of  your  unkindneaa  in  not 
visiting  her ;  Mrs.  Lovewood. 

LucM.  Dost  thou  v'mt  there  still,  then  ? 

Wit.  I  throw  an  idle  hour  away  there  sometimes. 
When  I  am  in  an  ill-humour  I  am  sure  of  feeding  it 
there  vrith  all  the  scandal  in  town ;  for  no  bawd  is 
half  so  diligent  in  looking  after  girls  with  an  uncrack'd 
nnaideiihead  as  she  in  searching  out  women  with  crack'd 
reputations. 

Luck.  The  much  more  infamous  office  of  the  two. 

Wit.  Thou  art  still  a  favourer  of  the  women,  I  find. 

Luck.  Ay,  the  women  and  the  muses ;  the  high  roads 
to  beggary. 

Wit.  What,  art  thou  not  cur'd  of  scribbling  yet  ? 

Luck.  No,  scribbling  is  as  impossible  to  core  as  the 
gout. 

Wit.  And  as  sure  a  sign  of  poverty  as  the  gout  of 
nehes.  'Sdeath  !  in  an  age  of  learning  and  true  polite- 
ness, where  a  man  might  succeed  by  his  wit,  there 
would  be  some  encouragement.  But  now,  when  party 
and  prejudice  carrj'  all  before  them  ;  when  learning  is  de- 
cried, wit  not  understood ;  when  the  theatres  are  puppet- 
shows,  and  the  comedians  ballad -singers ;  when  fools 
lead  the  town,  wou'd  a  man  think  to  tlirive  by  his  wit  ? 
If  you  must  write,  write  noDsense,  write  operas,  write 
Hurlothrumboa,  set  up  an  oratory  and  preach  nonsense, 
and  you  may  meet  with  encouragement  enough.  Be  pro- 
fane, be  scurrilous,  be  immodest ;  if  you  wou'd  receive 
applause,  deserve  to  receive  sentence  at  the  Old  Bailey  ; 
and  if  you  wou'd  ride  in  a  coach,  deserve  to  tide  in  a  cart. 
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LxuJc.  You  are  warm,  my  friend. 

Wit.  It  is  because  I  am  your  friend.  I  cannot  be 
to  liear  the  man  I  love  ridiculed  by  fools,  by  idiots. — ^Ti 
hear  a  fellow,  who,  had  he  been  born  a  Chinese,  had 
stATv'd  for  want  of  genius  to  have  been  even  ihe  low^t 
mechanic,  toss  up  his  empty  noddle  with  an  affectad 
disdain  of  what  he  lias  not  understood ;  and  worn 
abusing  what  they  have  neither  seen  nor  read,  from  a; 
unreasonable  prejudice  to  an  honest  fellow,  whom  the; 
have  not  known.  If  thou  wilt  write  against  all  t 
reasons,  get  a  patron,  be  pimp  to  some  worthless  man 
of  quality,  write  panegyrics  on  him,  flatter  him  with  as 
many  virtues  as  he  has  vices.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will 
engage  his  lordslup,  his  lordship  engages  the  town  o 
your  side,  and  then  write  till  your  arms  ache,  sense 
nonsense,  it  will  all  go  down. 

Luck,  Thou  art  too  satirical  on  mankind.     It  ia  p 
Mble  to  thrive  in  the  world  by  justifiable  means. 

Wit  Ay,  justifiable,  and  so  they  are  justifiable  b; 
custom.  What  does  the  soldier  or  physician  thrive  by, 
but  slaughter  ?  The  lawyer,  but  by  quarrels  ?  T 
courtier,  but  by  taxes?  The  poet,  but  by  flattery? 
toow  none  that  thrive  by  profiting  mankind,  but  the 
husbandman  and  the  merchant :  the  one  gives  you  the 
fruit  of  your  own  soil,  the  other  brings  you  those  from 
abroad ;  and  yet  these  are  repre.sented  as  meati  and 
mechanical,  and  the  others  as  honourable  and  glorious. 

Luck.  Well,  but  prithee  leave  railing,  and    tell 
what  vou  wou'd  advise  me  to  do. 

* 

Wii.  Do!  why  thou  art  a  vigorous  young  fellow,  and 
there  are  rich  widows  in  town. 

Luck.  But  I  am  already  engaged. 

Wit.  WTiy  don't  you  marry  tlien for  I  suppose  you 

are  not  mad  enough  to  have  any  engagements  with  a 
poor  mistress  ? 
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lAick.  Even  so,  faith,  and  so  heartily  that  I  wou'd 
not  change  her  for  the  widow  of  a  CrcDSUs. 

Wit  Now  thou  art  undone,  indeed.  Matrimouy 
clenches  ruin  beyond  retrieval.  What  unfortunate  stars 
wen  thou  born  under !  Was  it  not  enongh  to  follow 
those  nine  ragged  jades  the  muses,  but  you  must  fasten 
on  Bome  earth-boni  mistress  as  poor  as  them  ? 

Mar.jun.  [leithin.]  Order  my  chairmen  to  Gallon  me 
at  St.  James's. No,  let  them  slay. 

Wit.  Heyday,  whom  the  devU  have  we  here  ? 

Luck.  The  young  captain,  Sir ;  no  less  a  person,  I 
assure  you. 


SCENE  VI. 

LUOKLKSS,    WLTMOKt:,    MARI'IJIV,  JVS. 

Mar.jun.  Mr.    Luckless,   I    kiss  your    hand.'i Sir, 

I  am  your  most  obedient  humble  servant ;  you  see,  Mr. 
Luckless,  what  power  you  !iave  over  me.  I  attend  3'our 
commands,  tho'  several  persona  of  quality  have  staid 
at  court  for  me  above  tliis  hour. 

Lade.  I  am  obliged  to  you— I  have  a  tragedy  for  your 
house,  Mr.  Marplay. 

Mar.  jun.  Ha !  if  you  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  give 
my  opinion  of  it ;  and  if  I  can  make  any  alteralionn 
in  it  that  will  be  for  its  advantage,  I  will  do  it  freely. 

Wit  Alterations,  Sir  ? 

Mar.jun.  Yes,  Sir,  alterations^!  will  maiutsua  it, 
let  a  play  be  never  so  good,  without  alteration  it  will 
do  nothing. 

Wit.  Very  odd,  indeed. 

Mar.jun.  Did  you  ever  write.  Sir? 

W'l*.  No,  Sir,  I  thank  heaven. 

Mar.jun.   Oh !    your     humble     servant — your     very 
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humble  servant.  Sir.  When  you  write  yourself,  yoo 
will  find  the  necesaity  of  alterations.  Why»  Sir,  wou'd 
you  gue«8  that  I  hiwi  altered  Shakespeare  ? 

Wit.  Yes,  faith,  Sir,  no  one  sooner. 

Mar.jun.  Alack-a-day !  Was  you  to  see  the  plays 
when  they  are  brought  to  u»,  a  parcel  of  crade 
uniligefitcd  stuff".  We  are  the  persons,  Sir,  who  Uck 
them  into  form,  that  mould  them  into  shape — ^The  poet 
make  the  play  indeed !  the  (>olounnan  might  be  as 
well  swd  to  make  the  picture,  or  the  weaver,  the  coat : 
my  father  and  I,  Sir,  are  a  couple  of  poetical  tailors; 
when  a  play  is  brought  us,  we  consider  it  aa  a 
tailor  does  hi8  coat;  we  cut  it.  Sir,  we  cut  it;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  we  have  the  exact  measure  of  the 
town ;  we  know  liow  to  fit  their  taste.  The  poets, 
between  you  and  me,  are  a  pack  of  ignorant 

Wit.  Hold«  hold.  Sir.  llus  is  not  quite  80  civil  to 
Mr.  Luckless;  besides,  as  I  take  it,  you  have  done  the 
town  the  honour  of  writing  yourself- 

Mar.jun.  Sir,  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  and  express 
yourself  well.  I  did,  as  you  say,  once  make  a  small 
sally  into  Pamassus,  took  a  sort  of  flying  leap  over 
Helicon :  but  if  ever  they  catch  me  there  again — Sir, 
the  town  have  a  prejudice  to  my  family ;  for  if  any 
play  cou'd  have  made  them  ashamed  to  damn,  it,  mine 
most.  It  was  all  over  plot.  It  wou'd  have  made  half- 
a-dozen  novels :  nor  was  it  crnmnrd  with  a  pack  of 
wit-traps,  like  Congreve  and  Wycherly,  where  every 
one  knows  when  the  joke  was  coming.  I  defy  the 
Bharpest  critic  of  them  all  to  have  known  when  any^ 
jokes  of  mine  were  coming.  The  dialoguR  waa  plain, 
easy,  and  natural,  and  not  one  single  joke  in  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end ;  besides.  Sir,  there  was  onaflj 
scene  of  tender  melancholy  conversation,  enough  to 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone :  and  yet  they  damn'd  it ; 
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and  they  damn'd  themselves ;  for  they  shall  have  no 
more  of  mine. 

Wit.  Take  pity  on  the  town,  Sir. 

Mar.  JTtn.  1 1  no,  Sir,  no.  Til  write  no  more.  No 
mote ;  unless  I  am  forc'd  to  it. 

Luck.  That's  no  ea«y  thiiifj;,  Marplay. 

Mar.jun.  Yes,  Sir.  Odes,  odes,  a  man  may  be 
oblig'd  to  write  those  you  know. 

^^-   \  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  true  indeed. 

Luck.  But  about  my  tragedy,  Mr.  Marplay  ? 

Mar.jun.  I  believe  my  father  is  at  the  playhouse: 
if  you  please  we  will  read  it  now ;  but  I  must  call  on 
a  young  lady  first Hey,  who's  there  'i  Is  my  foot- 
man there  ?    Order  my  chair  to  the  door — Your  ser- 


vant, gentlemen Caro  vien. 


[Exit  singing. 


SCENE  vn. 


LUCKLESS,    WITMORB,    BOOKWKIOHT. 


Wit.  This  is  the  most  fiuish'd  gentleman  I  ever  saw, 
and  has  not,  I  dare  swear,  his  equal. 
Luck.  If  he  has ;  here  he  comes. 

I         Luck.     Mr.  Bookweight,  your  very  humble  servant. 
I         Book.  I  was  told,  Sir,  that  you  bad   particular  busi- 
ness with  me, 

Lu^k.  Yes,  Mr.  Bookweight ;  I  have  something  to 
put  into  your  hands.  I  have  a  play  for  you,  Mr 
Bookweight. 

Book.  Is  it  accepted,  Sir  ? 

Lwk.  Not  yet. 

Book.  Oh !  Sir,  when  it  is,  it  will  be  then  time  enough, 
to  talk  about  it.  A  play,  like  a  bill,  is  of  no  value 
till  it  is  accepted  :   nor  indeed   when  it  is,  very  often 
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Beeides,  Sir,  our  playhouaes  are  grown  so  plenty,  and 
our  actors  bo  scarce,  that  really  plays  are  become  very 
1>ad  commodities.  But  pray.  Sir,  do  you  ofi*er  it  to  the 
players  or  the  patentees  ?  ■ 

Luck.  Oh !  to  the  players,  certainly.  1 

Book.  You  are  in  the  right  of  that :  but  a  play  which 
will  do  on  the  stage,  will  not  always  do  for  us;  there  are 
your  acting  plays,  and  your  reading  plays. 

Wit.  I  do  not  uuderetand  that  distinction. 

Book.  Why,  Sir,  your  acting  play  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  merit  of  the  actor ;  in  which  case,  ic  signifies  very 
little  whether  there  be  any  sense  in  it  or  no.  Now,  your 
reading  play  is  of  a  tliflerent  stamp,  and  must  have  wit 
and  meaning  In  it.  These  latter  I  call  your  substantive, 
as  being  able  to  support  themselves.  The  former  are 
your  adjective,  as  what  require  the  bufibonry  and 
gestures  of  an  actor  to  be  join'd  with  them,  to  shei 
their  signification. 

Wit.  Very  learnedly  defined  truly. 

Luck.  Well,  but,  Mr.   Bookweight,  will   you   advance^ 
fifty  guineas  on  ray  play  ? 

Book.  Fifty  guineas!   Yes,  Sir.     You  shall  have  them 
with  all  my  heart,  if  you  will  give  me  security  for  them. 
Fifty  guineas  for  a  play  !   Sir,  I   wou'd  not  give   fifiv^ 
shillings.  ^H 

Luck.  'Sdeath,  Sir!  do  you  beat  me  down  at  this 
rate? 

Book.  No,  nor  fifty  farthings.     Fifty  guineas !     Indt 
your  name  is  well  worth  that. 

Luck.  Jack,  take  this  worthy  gentleman,  and  kick  him 
down  stairs. 

Book.  Sir,  I  shall  make  you  repent  this. 

Jack.  Come,  Sir,  will  you  please  to  brush  ? 

Book.  Help !  murder !  I'll  have  the  law  of  you,  Sir. 

Zuck.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
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SCENE  vm. 

LUCKLE8S»  WITUOEB,  UBS.   MONBYWOOD. 

Money.  Wliat  noise  is  this  ?  It  is  a  very  fine  thing 
truly,  Mr.  Luckless,  that  you  -will  make  these  uproars 
in  my  house. 

Luck.  If  you  dislike  it,  it  is  in  your  power  to  drown 
a  much  gi-eater.  Do  you  but  speak.  Madam,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  be  heard  but  yourself. 

Money.  Very  well,  indeed!  fine  reflections  on  my 
cbaracter !  Sir,  Sir,  all  the  neighbours  know  that  I  have 
been  aa  quiet  a  woman  as  ever  liv'd  in  the  parish.  I  had 
no  noises  in  my  house  till  you  came.  We  were  the 
family  of  love.  But  you  have  been  a  nuisance  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  While  you  had  money,  my  doors 
were  thundered  at  every  morning  at  four  and  five  by 
coachmen  and  chairmen ;  and,  since  you  have  had  none, 
my  house  has  been  besieged  all  day  by  creditors  and 
bailiffs ;  then  there's   the  rascal  your  man ;    but  I  will 

pay  the  dog,  I  will  scour  him. Sir,  I  am  glad  you  are 

&  witness  of  his  abuses  of  me. 

Wit.  I  am  indeed.  Madam,  a  witness  how  unjustly  he 
has  abus'd  you.  [Jack  ichispers  Luckless. 

Luck.  Witniore,  excuse  me  a  moment. 


SCENE    K. 


MBS.    HONSTWOOD,   WITMOBE. 


Money.  Yes,  Sir ;  and.  Sir,  a  man  that  has  never  shewn 
CMie  the  colour  of  his  money. 


I 
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Wit.  Very  hard,  truly :  how  much  may  he  be  in  your 
debt,  pray  ?     Because  he  has  order'd  me  to  pay  you. 

Money.  Ay!  Sir,  I  wish  he  had. 

Wit.  I  am  serious,  I  assure  you. 

Money.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Sir.  Here  is  the 
bill  as  we  settled  it  this  very  morning.  I  always  thought, 
indeed,  Mr.  Luckless  had  a  great  deal  of  honesty  in  his 
principles ;  any  man  may  be  unfortunate :  but  I  knew 
when  he  bad  money  I  shou'd  have  it ;  and  what  signifies 
dunning  a  man  when  he  hath  it  not  ?  Now  that  is  a 
way  with  some  people  which  I  could  never  come  into. 

Wit.  There,  Madam,  is  your  money.  You  may  give 
Mr.  Luckless  the  receipt. 

'  Money.  Sir,  I  give  you  both  a  great  many  thanks.  I 
am  sure  it  is  almost  as  charitable  as  if  you  gave  it  me; 
for  I  am  to  make  up  a  sum  to-morrow  morning.  Well, 
if  Mr.  Luckless  was  but  a  little  soberer  I  should  like 
him  for  a  lodger  exceedingly ;  for  I  must  say,  I  think 
him  &  very  pleasant  good-humour'd  man. 


I 


SCENE  X. 

LUCKLESS,   WITMORE,  MOKEYWOOD. 

Luck.  Those  are   words  I  never   heard  out 
mouth  before.  -A 

Money.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  are  pleas'd  to  bo  merry, 
ha,  ha ! 

Luck.  Why,  Witmore,  thou  hast  the  faculty  opposite 
to  that  of  a  witn.h,  and  canst  lay  a  tempest.  I  shou'd  as 
soon  have  iraagin'd  one  man  cou'd  have  stopt  a  cannon* 
ball  in  its  full  force  as  her  tongue. 

Money.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  he  is  the  best  company  in  the 
world.  Sir,  and  so  full  of  his  similitudes. 
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Wit.  Luckless,  good  morrow:  I  shall  see  you  soon 
again. 

Lttck.  Let.  it  be  soon,  I  beseech  you ;  for  tliou  bast 
brought  a  calm  into  this  house  that  was  scarce  ever  in 
it  before. 


- 


SCEN^  XI. 

LUCKLESS,    MRS.    MONEVWOOD,  JACK. 


Money.  Well,  Mr.  Luckless,  you  are  a  comical  man, 
to  give  one  such  a  character  to  a  stranger. 

Ijiick.  The  company  ie  gone.  Madam :  and  now,  like 
true  man  and  wife,  we  may  fall  to  abusing  one  another 
as  fast  as  we  please. 

Money.   Abuse  me  as  you  please,  eo  you  pay  me, 
I   Sir. 
I       Lttck.  'Sdeath  !  Madam,  I  will  pay  you. 

Money.  Nay,  Sir,  I  do  not  ask  it  before  it  is  due.  I 
don't  question  your  payment  at  all :  if  you  was  to  stay 
in  my  house  this  quarter  of  a  year,  as  I  hope  you  will,  I 
shou'd  not  ask  you  for  a  fartluiig. 

Luck.  Toll,  loll,  loll.  But  I  shall  have  her  begin 
with  her  passion  immediately  ;  and  I  had  rather  be  the 
object  of  her  rage  for  a  year  than  of  her  love  for  half  an 
hour. 

Momy.  But  why  did  you  choose  to  surprise  me  with 
my  money  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  wou'd  pay 
me? 

Luck.  Why,  have  I  not  told  you  ? 

Money.  Yes,  you  told  me  of  a  play,  and  stuff":  but 
you  never  told  me  you  wou'd  order  a  gentleman  to  pay 
me.  A  sweet,  pretty,  good-h union r'd  geiitlemaji  he  is, 
beav'n  bless  him.  Well,  you  have  comical  ways  with 
you :  but  you  have  honesty  at  the  bottom,   and  I'm 
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sure  the  gentleman  himself  will  owa  I  gave  you 
character. 

Luck.  Oh !  I  smell  you  now. — ^You  see,  Madam,  I  am 
better  than  my  word  to  you :  did  he  pay  it  you  in  gold 
or  silver  ? 

Money.  All  pure  gold. 

Lttck.  I  have  a  vast  deal  of  silver,  which  he  brougfai 
me,  within ;  will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  taking  it  i 
silver  ?  that  will  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  shop  too. 

Money.  Any  thing  to  oblige  you.  Sir. 

Luck.  Jack,  bring  out  the  great  bag,  number   Oni 
Please  to  tell  the  money,  Madam,  on  thai  table. 

Money.  It's  easily  told ;  heav'n  knows  there's  not 
much  on't. 

Jack.  Sir,  the  bag  is  so  heavy,  I  cannot  bring  it  in. 

Luck.  Why,  then,  come  and  help  to  thrust  a  heavii 
bag  out. 

Money.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Luck.  Only  to  pay  you  in  my  bed-chamber. 

Money.  Villain,  dog,  Til  swear  a  robbery,  and  have 
you  hang'd  :  rogues,  villains ! 

Luck.  Be  as  noisy  as  you  please — [•Stuto  the  door.] 
Jack,  call  a  coach ;  and  d'ye  hear,  get  up  behind  it  and 
attend  me. 


f 


ACT  ir.    SCENE  L 
The  PlaykouM. 

LVCELEBS,  UAHPLAY,   SEMOB,   MARPUT,  JCNlOft. 

LUCKLESS.     [Reade.'] 

*  TnE.f  hence  my  sorrow,  hence  my  ev'ry  fear  ; 

*  No  matter  where,  so  we  are  bless'd  together. 
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*  With  thee,  the  barren  rocks,  where  not  one  step 

*  Of  human  race  lies  printed  in  the  snow, 

'  Look  lovely  as  the  smiling  infant  spring.' 

Mar.  sen.  Augh !  will  tou  please  to  read  that  again. 
Sir? 

LtuJc.  '  Then  hence  my  sorrow,  hence  my  ev'r}'  fear.' 

Mar.  sen.  *  Then  hence  tny  sorrow ' — Horror  is  a  much 
better  word. — And  then  in  the  second  line — *  No  matter 
where,  so  we  are  bless'd  together' — Undoubtedly,  it 
should  bo,*No  matter  where,  so  somewhere  we're  to- 
gether. Where  is  the  question,  somewhere  is  the  answer 
— Read  on,  Sir. 

Luck.  '  With  thee,"  &c. 

Mar.  «en.]^No,  no,  I  cou'd  alter  those  lines  to  a  much 
better  idea. 

*Wiih  thee,  the  barren  blocks,  where  not  a  bit 

*0f  human  face  is  painted  on  the  bark, 

•Look  green  as  Covent^^arden  in  the  spring.' 

Luck.  Green  as  Covent-Garden  ! 

Mar.  jun.  Yes,  yes ;  Covent-Garden  market,  where 
they  sell  greens. 

Luck.  Monstrous! 

Mar.  een.  Pray,  Sir,  read  on. 

Ltick.  *  Leandra.  Oh,  my  Harmonio,  I  cou'd  hear  thee 
*  still ; 

*  The  nightingale  to  thee  sings  out  of  tune, 

*  Wliile  on  thy  faithful  breast  my  head  reclines, 

*  The  downy  pillow's  hard ;  while  from  thy  lips 

*  I  drink  delicious  draughts  of  nectar  down, 

*  Falemian  wines  seem  bitter  to  my  taste.' 

Mar.  jun.  Here's  meat,  drink,  singing,  and  lodging, 
egad. 

Luck.  He  answers. 

Mar.  jun.  But,  Sir 

Luek.  •  Oh,  let  me  pull  thee,  press  thee  to  my  heart, 
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'  Thou  rising  spring  of  everlasting  sweew ; 
•Take  notice,  Fortune,  I  forgive  thee  all, 

*  Thou  St  made  Leandra  mine ;  thou  flood  of  joy 
'  Mix  with  my  soul,  and  rush  thro'  ev'ry  vein.' 
Mar.  sen.  Those  two  laat  lines,  again,  if  you  pleaae. 
Luck.  'Thou'st  made,'  &u. 
Mar.  Jtm.  ' Thou  flood  of  joy 

*  Mix  with  ray  80ul,  and  rush  lliro'  ev'ry  vein.' 
Those  are  two  excellent  lines  indeed :  I  never  writ  better^ 

myself:  but,  Sar 

Luck.  *  Leaiidra's  mine,  go  bid  the  tongue  of  fate 

•  Pronounce  another  word  of  bliss  like  that; 
'  Search  thro'  the  eastern  mines  and  golden  shores, 
'  Wliere  lavish  nature  pours  forth  all  her  stores ; 
'  For  to  my  lot  cou'd  aJl  her  treasures  fall, 
'  I  wou'd  not  change  Leandra  for  them  all.' 

There  ends  act  the  first,  and  such  an  act  aa^  I  believ^j 
never  was  on  this  stage  yet. 

Mar.  jun.  Nor  never  will,  I  hope. 

Mar.  sen.  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  look  at  one  thing. 
*  Faleruian  wines  seem  bitter  to  my  taste." 
Pray,  Sir,  what  sort  of  wines  may  your  Falernian 
for  I  never  heard  of  them  before ;  and  I  am  sure, 
keep  the  best  company.  If  there  had  been  such  sort  of 
wines,  I  should  have  tasted  them,  Tokay  I  have  drank, 
and  Lacrimie  I  have  drank,  but  what  your  Falernian  is,^ 
the  devil  take  me  if  I  can  tell. 

Mar.  jun.  I  fancy,  father,  these  wines  grow  at  the  top 
of  Parnassua. 

Luck.  Do  they  so,  Mr.  Pert?  why  then  I  fancy  you| 
have  never  tasted  them. 

Mar.  sen.  Suppose  you  should  say.  The  wines  of  Cape 
are  bitter  to  my  taste. 

Luck.  Sir,  I  cannot  alter  it. 

Mar.  sen.   Nor  we  cannot  act  it.    It  won't  do,  Sir, 
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and  BO  you  need  give  yourself  do  farther  trouble 
about  it. 

Luck.  Wliat  particular  fault  do  you  find  ? 

Mar.jun.  Sar,  there's  nothing  that  touches  me,  nothing 
that  is  coercive  to  my  passions. 

Luck.  Fare  you  well,  Sir :  may  another  play  be 
coercive  to  your  passions. 

^^r  HABPLAT,  8SM0R,  UAKPUAT,  JDKIOB. 

I       Mar.  8m.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

I       Mar.  jun.  What  do  you  think  of  the  play  ? 

Mar.  sen.  It  may  be  a  very  good  one,  for  ought  I 
know :  but  I  ara  resolv'd  since  the  town  will  not  receive 
any  of  mine,  they  shall  have  none  from  any  other.  I'll 
keep  them  to  their  old  diet. 

Mar.jun.  But  suppoae  they  won't  feed  on't? 

ifar.  9en.  Then  it  shall  he  cramm'd  down  their 
throats. 

Mar.jun.  I  wish,  father,  you  wou'd  leave  me  that 
art  for  a  legacy,  since  I  am  afrajd  I  am  like  to  have  no 
other  from  you. 

Mar.  »en.  'Tis  buff,  child,  'tis  buff — true  Corinthian 
brass ;  and  heav'n  be  prais'd,  tho'  I  have  giv'n  thee  no 
gold,  I  have  given  thee  enough  of  that,  which  is  the 
belter  inheritance  of  the  two.  Gold  thou  niight'si  have 
spent,  but  this  is  a  lasting  estate  that  will  stick  by  thee 
all  thy  life. 

Mar.jun.  What  shall  be  done  with  that  farce  which 
was  danui'd  last  night  ? 

Mar.  sen.  Give  it  them  again  to-morrow  I  have  told 
some  persons  of  quality  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  I 
am  resolv'd  not  to  be  in  the  wrong:  let  us  see  which 
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vUl  be  weary   first,  ihe  town  of  damning,  or   we 
being  daroo'd. 

Mar.jun.  U&t  the  town,  I  saj. 

Mar.  sen.  That's  a  good  bor ;  and  so  say  I :  but 
prithee,  what  didst  thou  do  with  the  comedy,  which  I 
gave  thee  t'other  day,  that  I  thought  a  good  one?  I 

Mar.jun.  Did  as  you  order'd  me,  retum'd  it  to  the 
author,  and  told  him  it  wou'd  not  do. 

Mar.  sen.  You  did  well.     If  thou  writest  thyself,  and' 
that  I   know   thou  art  very  qualiBed   to  do,  it  is  thy 
interest  to  keep  back  all  other  authors  of  any  merit,  ani 
be  as  forward  lo  advance  those  of  none. 

Mar.  Jun.  But  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  writing ;    f<i 
my  writings,  you  know,  have  far'd  but  ill  hitherto. 

Mar.  sen.  Tliat  is  because  thou  hast  a  little  mistaken 
the  method  of  writing.  The  art  of  writing,  boy,  is  the 
art  of  stealing  old  plays,  by  clianging  the  name  of 
the  play,  the  new  ones,  by  changing  the  name  of  the 
author. 

Mar.jun.  If  it  was  not  for  these  cursed   hisses  an 
catcalls. 

Mar.  sen.  Harmle&a  music,  child,  very  harmless 
music,  and  what,  when  one  is  well  seasoned  to  it,  has 
no  effect  at  all :  for  my  part,  I  have  been  used  to 
them.  I 

Mar.jun.  Ay,  and  I  have  been  used  to  them  too, 
for  that  matter. 

Mar.  sen.  And  stood  them  bravely  too.    Idle  young 
actors  are  fond  of  applause,  but,  t^e  my  word  for  it, 
a  clap  is  a  mighty  silly,  empty   thing,  and  does 
more  good   than  a  hiss;    and    therefore,  if    any 
loves  hissing,  he   may  have  his   three   shillings  worth 
at  me  wbeaerer  he  pleases.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  in. 


soEffE,  a  Room  in  booewbiout's  Housf. 
T>A8H,  BLOTPAOB,  QUIBBLE,  writing  at  several  TabU$. 

Dash.  Pox  on't,  I'm  as  dull  as  an  ox,  tho'  I  hare 
not  a  bit  of  one  within  me.  I  have  not  dined  these 
two  days,  and  yet  my  head  is  as  heavy  as  any  alder- 
man's or  lord's.  I  carry  about  me  symbols  of  all  the 
elements ;  ray  head  is  as  heavy  as  water,  my  pockets 
are  as  light  as  air,  ray  appetite  is  as  hot  as  fire,  and 
my  coat  is  as  dirty  as  earth. 

Blot.  Lend  me  your  Byache,  Mr.  Dash,  I  want  a 
rhyme  for  wind. 

Dash.  Why  there's  blind,  and  kind,  and  behind,  and 
find,  and  mind :  it  is  of  the  easiest  termination  imagin- 
able ;  I  have  had  it  four  times  in  a  page. 

Blot.  None  of  those  words  will  do. 

Datih.  Why  then  you  may  use  any  that  end  in  ond, 
or  and,  or  end.  I  am  never  so  exact,  if  the  two  last 
letters  are  alike,  it  will  do  very  well.    Read  the  verse. 

Blot.  *  Inconstant  as  the  seas,  or  as  the  wind.' 

Dash.  What  wou'd  you  expres-s  in  the  next  line  ? 

Blot.  Xay,  that  I  don't  know,  for  the  sense  is  out 
already.    I  would  say  something  about  iucouslancy. 

Daah.  I  can  lend  you  a  verse,  and  it  will  do  very 
well  too. 

'  laooQBlanc;  will  nerar  bare  ui  end.' 

End  rhimes  very  well  with  Wind. 

Blot.  It  will  do  well  enough    for  the  middle  of  a 

poem. 

Dash.  Ay,  ay,   any  thing  will    do  well  enough   for 
VOL.  I.  X 
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the  middle  of  a  poem.  If  you  can  but  get  twenty 
good  lines  to  plac«  at  the  beginning  for  a  taste,  it  will 
sell  very  well.  M 

(tiih.  So  that,  according  to  you,  Mr.  Dash,  a  poet" 
acta  pretty  much  on  tlie  same  principles  with  an  ^ 
oyster-woman.  ^| 

Da«h.  Pox  take  your  simile,  it  has  set  my  chaps  a^ 
watering:  but  come,  let  U3  leave  off  work. for  a  while,^ 
and  hear  Mr.  Quibble's  song.  fl 

Q«iV».  My  pipes  are  pure  and  clear,  and  my  stomach 
in  as  hollow  as  any  trumpet  in  Burope. 

Dash.  Come,  the  song. 

SONG. 


AIR,     Ye  Commons  and  Peers. 

How  unhappy 's  the  fate 

To  live  by  one's  pate. 
And  be  forc'd  to  write  hackney  for  bread. 

An  autUor'a  a  joke, 

To  all  manner  of  folk, 
Wherever  he  pops  up  his  head,  his  head. 
Wherever  he  pops  up  his  head. 

TIio'  he  mount  on  that  hack, 

Old  Pegasus'  back. 
And  of  Helicon  drink  till  he  burst, 

Yet  a  curse  of  those  streams. 

Poetical  dreams, 
They  never  can  quench  one's  thirst,  &c. 

Ah  I  how  shou'd  he  fly 
On  fancy  so  high. 
When  his  limbs  are  in  durance  and  hold  ? 
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Or  how  shou'd  he  chami, 
With  genius  so  warm, 
When  his  poor  nak'd  body's  a  cold,  &c. 


scEPfE  rv. 


BOOKWEIOHT,    DASH,    QUIBBLE,    BLOTPAGB. 

Book.  Pie  upon  it,  gentlemen  1  what,  not  at  your 
pens?  Do  you  consider,  Mr.  Quibble,  that  it  is  a  fort- 
night since  your  letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country  waa 
published  ?  Is  it  not  high  time  for  an  Answer  to  come 
out  ?  At  this  rate,  before  your  Answer  is  printed,  your 
Letter  will  be  forgot.  I  love  to  keep  a  controversy  up 
warm.  I  have  had  authors  who  have  writ  a  pamphlet 
in  tJie  niornin^%  atiswerVl  it  in  the  afternoon,  and 
answer'd  that  again  at  night. 

Qitib.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  expeditious  as  possible :  but  it 
u  harder  to  write  on  this  side  the  question,  because  it  is 
the  wrong  side. 

Book.  Not  a  jot.  So  far  on  the  contrary,  that  I  have 
known  some  authors  choose  it  as  the  properest  to  show 
iheir  genius.  But  let  me  see  what  you  have  produc'd, 
— '  With  all  deference  to  what  that  very  kanied  and 
'  ingenious  person,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the 
*  Country,  hath  advanced.'  Very  well.  Sir ;  for  besides 
that  it  may  sell  more  of  the  Letter,  ail  controversial 
writers  should  begin  with  complimenting  their  adver- 
saries, as  prize-fighters  kiss  before  they  engage.  Let  it 
be  fioisli'd  with  all  speed.  Well,  Mr.  Dash,  have  you 
done  that  murder  yet  ? 

Dash.  Yes,  Sir,  the  murder  is  done ;  I  am  only  about 
a  few  moral  reflections  to  place  before  it. 

B&ok.  Very  well :  then  let  me  have  the  ghost  finished 
by  this  day  se'nnight. 

X  9 
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Dash.  What  sort  of  a  ghost  wouM  you  have  this  ?  Sir, 


the  last 


pale 


was 

Book.  Then  let  this  be  a  bloody  one.  Mr.  Quibble, 
you  may  lay  by  that  life  which  you  are  about ;  for  I  hear 
the  person  is  recovered  ;  and  write  me  out  proposals  for 
deliveriDg  five  sheeta  of  Mr.  Buley's  English  Dictionary 
every  week,  till  the  whole  be  finished.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  form,  you  may  copy  the  proposals  for  pnntiiig 
Bayle'g  Dictionary  in  the  same  manner.  The  same  words 
wiU  do  for  both. 


r 


Enter  index. 

So,  Mr.  Index,  what  news  with  you  f 

Ind4x.  I  have  brought  my  bill.  Sir. 

Booh  What's  here?  For  fitting  the  motto  of  Risum 
teneatis  Amici  to  a  dozen  pamphlets,  at  sixpence   per 

each,  six  shillings For  Omnia  vincit  Amor,  ct  nos 

cedamus  Amori,  sixpence — For  Difficile  est  Satyram  non 
scribere,  sixpence — Hum !  hum !  hum  !  Sum  total,  for 
thirty-six  Latin  mottos,  eighteen  shillings ;  ditto  English, 
one  shilling  and  nine  pence;  ditto  Greek,  four,  four 
shillings.     These  Greek  mottos  are  excessively  dear. 

Ind.  If  you  have  them  cheaper  at  either  of  the  univer- 
sities, I  will  give  you  mine  for  nothing. 

Book.  You  shall  have  your  money  immediately ;  and 
pray  remember  that  I  must  have  two  Latin  seditious 
mottos,  and  one  Greek  moral  motto  for  pamphlets  by 
to-morrow  morning. 

Q;iib.  I  want  two  Latin  sentences.  Sir,  one  for  page 
the  fourth,  in  the  praise  of  loyalty,  and  another  for  page 
the  tenth,  in  praise  of  liberty  and  property. 

Dash.  The  ghost  wou'd  become  a  motto  very  well,  if 
you  wou'd  bestow  one  on  htm. 

Book.  Let  me  have  them  aU. 
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Ind.  Sir,  I  ehall  provide  them.  Be  pleased  to  look  on 
that,  Sir,  and  print  me  five  hundred  proposals,  and  aa 
many  receipts. 

Book.  *  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  a  New 
•  Translation  of  Cicero  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  and 
'  his  Tusculan  Questions,  by  Jeremy  Index,  Esq.'  I  am 
sorry  you  have  undertaken  this,  for  it  prevents  a  design 
of  mine. 

Tnd.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  does  not;  for  you  see  all  of  the 
book  that  I  ever  intend  to  publish.  It  is  only  a  hand- 
some way  of  asking  one's  friends  for  a  guinea. 

Book.  Then  you  have  not  translated  a  word  of  it, 
perhaps  ? 

Ind.  Not  a  single  syllable. 

Book.  Well,  you  fihall  have  your  proposals  forthwith ; 
but  I  desire  you  wou'd  be  a  little  more  reasonable  in 
your  bills  for  the  future,  or  I  shall  deal  with  you  no 
longer ;  for  I  have  a  certain  fellow  of  a  college,  who 
olTers  to  furnish  me  with  second-hand  mottoii  out  of  the 
Spectator  for  two-pence  each. 

Ind.  Sir,  I  only  desire  to  live  by  my  goods,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  pleas'd  to  allow  some  diflerence  between  a 
neat  fresh  piece,  piping  hot  out  of  the  Classics,  and  old 
thread-bare,  worn-out  stuff,  that  has  past  through  every 
pedant's  mouth,  and  been  as  common  at  the  universities 
as  their  whores. 


SCENE  V. 


BOOKWBlOirr,   dash,  QITIBBLE,   BLOTPAflB,  8CARECB0W. 

Scare.  Sir,  I  have  brought  you  a  libel  against  the 
ministry. 

Book.  Sir,  I  shall  not  take  any  thing  against  them ; — 
for  I  have  two  in  the  press  already.  [Aside. 
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Scare.  Then,  Sir,  I   have  ati   Apology   in  defence  of] 
tbem. 

Sook.  That  I  flhall  not  meddle   with   aeitber;    tliej 
don't  sell  so  well. 

Scare.  I  have   a  translation   of  Virgil's  JBnttd,  wiili^ 
notes  on  it,  if  we  can  agree  alwut  the  price. 

Book.  Why,  what  price  wou'd  you  have  ? 

Scare.  You  shall  read  it  first,  otherwiee  how  will  you 
know  the  value  ? 

Book.  No,  no,  Sir,  I  never  deal  that  way :  a  poem  is 
poem,  and  a  pamphlet  a  pamphlet  with  me.     Give  m< 
a  good  handsome  large  volume,  with  a  full  promising 
title-page  at  the  head  of  it,  printed  on  a  good  paper  and 
letter,  the  whole  well  bound  and  gilt,  and  TU  warrant 

its  selling You  have   the   common  error  of  authors 

who  think  people  buy  books  to  read — No,  no,  books  are 
only  bought  to  furnish  libraries,  as  pictures  and  glasses, 
and  beds   and  chairs,  are  for  other  rooms.     Look-ye, 
Sir,  I  don't  like  your  title-page ;  however,  to  oblige  ^H 
young  beginner,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  print  it  at  my  own 

Scare.  But  pray.  Sir,  at  whose  espcnce  shall  I  eat  ?       V 

Book.  At  whose  ?    Why  at  mine,  Sir,  at  mine.     I  am 
as  great  a  friend  to  learning,  as  the  Dutch  are  to  trade : 
no  one  can  want  bread  with  rae  who  will  earn  it ;  there- 1 
fore,  Sir,  if  you  please  to  take  your  seat  at  my  tabl^J 
here  will  be  every  thing   necessary  provided   for  you 
good   milk- porridge,  very  often  twice   a  day,  which  \a\ 
good  wholesome  food,  and  proper  for  students  :  a  trans- 
lator too  is  what  I  want  at  present ;  my  last  being  in 
Newgate  for   shop-lifting.    The  rogue  had  a   trick  of 
translating  out  of  the  shops,  aa  well  as  the  languages. 

Scare.  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  qualified  for  a  trans- 
lator, for  I  understand  no  language  but  my  own. 

Book.  What,  and  translate  Virgil  ? 
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Satre.  AJaa  !  I  translated  liim  out  of  Dryden. 

Book.  Lay  by  your  hat.  Sir,  lay  by  your  hat,  and  take 
your  seat  immediately.  Not  qualified  I  thou  art  as  well 
vers'd  in  thy  trade,  as  if  thou  hadst  labour'd  in  my  garr^ 
theae  ten  years.  Let  tuo  tell  you,  friend,  you  will  have 
more  occasion  for  invention  than  learning  here.  You 
will  be  obliged  u>  iratislate  books  out  of  all  languages, 
especially  French,  that  were  never  printed  in  any  lan- 
guage whatsoever. 

Scare.  Your  trade  abounds  in  mysteries. 

Book.  The  atudy  of  liookselling  is  as  difficult  as  the 
t&w  :  and  there  are  as  many  tricks  in  the  one  as  the  other. 
Sometimes  we  give  a  foreign  name  to  our  own  labours, 
and  sometimes  we  put  our  names  to  the  labours  of 
others.  Tlien  as  the  law}-ers  have  John-a-Nokes  and 
Tom-a-Stiles,  so  we  have  Messieurs  Moore  near  St. 
Paul's,  and  Smith  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 


SCENE  VI. 

To   them   LUCKLESS. 

Luck.  Mr.  Bookweight,  your  servant.  Who  can  form 
to  himself  an  idea  more  amiable  than  of  a  man  at  the 
bead  of  so  many  patriots  working  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country. 

Book.  Truly,  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  an  idea  more  agreeable 
to  you  than  that  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Crown-office 
paying  thirty  or  forty  guineas  for  abusing  an  honest 
tradesman. 

Luck.  Pshaw  I  that  was  only  Jocosely  done,  and  a  man, 
who  lives  by  wit,  must  not  be  angry  at  a  jest. 

Book.  Look  ye.  Sir,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  compromise 
the  matter,  and  have  brought  me  any  money 
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Luck.  Hast  thou  been  in  thj'  trade  8o  long,  and  talk  of 
money  to  a  modern  author  ?  You  might,  as  well  have 
talk'd  Jjatln  or  Greek  to  him.  I  have  brought  you 
paper,  Sir. 

Booi.  That  is  not  bringing  me  money,  I  own.     Have  i 
you  brought  me  an  opera  ? 

Luck.  You  may  caU  it  an  opera  if  you  will,  but  I  call 
it  a  puppet-show. 

Book.  A  puppet-show ! 

Luck.  Ay,  a  puppet-show,  and-  is  to  he  p1ay*d  this 
night  at  Drury-^uie  playhouse. 

Book.  A  puppet-show  in  a  playhouse  I 

Luck.  All,  why  what   have  been  all  the  playhouses  a| 
long  while  but  puppet-shows? 

Book.  Wliy,  I  don't  know  but  it  may  succeed  ;  at  least : 
if  we  can  make  out  a  tolerable  good  title-page  :  so,  if  you 
will  walk  in,  if  I  can  make  a  bargain  with  j'ou  I  will : 
gentlemen,  you  may  go  to  dinner. 


SCENE  vn. 


^ 


Enter  jack-pudding,  dhumuek,  mob. 

Jack-P.  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen,  ladiea* 
and  others,  that  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in   Drury-Lane, 
this  evening,  will  be  perfomVd   the  whole  puppet-show, 
called  the   Pleaaures   of  the  Town ;    in  which    will   b©I 
shewn  the  whole  court  of  nonsense,  with  abundance  of] 
singing,   dancing,   and  several  other  entertainments  ^ 
Also  the  comical  and   diverting  humours  of  Some-body ' 
and  No-body :    Punch   and  his   wife  Joan,  to  be   per- 
formed by  figures ;   some  of  them  six  foot  high.    God 
save  the  King.  [Drum  beats. 
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SCENE  vm. 


irtTMOBB  with  a  paper,  Tneeting  LUCKLESS. 

it.  Oh!  Luckless,  I  am  overjoy 'd  to  meet  you: 
here,  take  this  paper,  and  you  will  be  discouraged  from 
writing,  I  warrant  you. 

Luck.  What  ia  it  ? — Oh ;  one  of  my  play-billfi. 

Wit.  One  of  thy  play-biUs  ! 

Luck.  Even  so 1  have  taken  the  advice  you  gave 

me  this  morning. 

Wit.  Explain. 

Luck.  Why,  I  had  some  time  since  given  this  per- 
formance of  mine  to  be  rehearsed,  and  the  actors  were  all 
perfect  in  their  parts ;  but  we  happenVl  to  differ  about 
some  particulars,  and  I  had  a  design  to  have  given  it 
over ;  'till  having  my  play  refus'd  by  Marplay,  I  sent  for 
the  managers  of  the  other  house  in  a  passion,  join'd  issue 
with  them,  and  this  very  evening  it  is  to  be  acted. 

Wit.  Well,  1  wish  you  success. 

Luck.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

Wit.  Any  where  but  to  hear  you  damn'd,  which  I 
must,  was  I  to  go  to  your  Puppet-show. 

Luck.  Indulge  me  in  thus  trial ;  and  I  assure  thee,  if 
it  be  successless,  it  i^hall  be  the  last. 

Wit.  On  that  condition  I  will :  but,  shou'd  the  torrent 
run  against  you,  I  shall  be  a  fashionable  friend,  and  hiss 
with  the  rest. 

LMck.  No,  a  man  who  cou'd  do  so  unfashionable 
and  8o  generous  a  thing  as  Mr.  Witmore  did  this  morn- 
ing  

Wit.  Then  I  hope  you  will  return  it  by  never  men- 
tioning it  to  me  more.     I  will  now  to  the  pit. 


Luck.  And  I  behind  the  scenes. 
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LUCKLESS,   QABOIOT. 

T^Mcit.  Dear  Harriot ! 

JJar.  I  was  going  to  the  playbouse  to  look  after  you. , 
I  am  frighten'd  out  of  my  wits ;  I  have  left  my  mothe 
at  home  with  the  strangest  sort  of  man,  who  is  inquirii 
after  you :   he  has  rais'd  a  mob  before  the  door  by  the] 
oddity  of  his  appearauce ;   his   dress   is   like  nothing 
ever  saw,  and  he  talks  of  kings,  and  Bantam,  and  the 
strangest  stuff.  J 

Lxteic.  Wliat  the  devU  can  he  be  ? 

HaT.  One  of  your  old  acquaintance,  I  suppose,  in  dis-^ 
gaiae :  one  of  his  majesty's  officers  with  his  commissic 
in  his  pocket,  I  warrant  him. 

LucL  Well,  but  have  you  your  part  perfect  ? 

Har.  I    had,   unless    this    fellow    hath    frighten'd 
out  of  my  bead  again :   but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  play 
wretchedly. 

Luck.  Wliy  so  ? 

Uar.  I    bliuU    never    have  assurance   enougb  to 
through  with  it,  especially  if  they  should  hiss  me. 

Luck,  0 1   your  mask  will  keep  you  in  countenant 
and  as  for  hissing,  you  need  not  fear  it.     The  audience^ 
are  generally   so   favourable   to  young  beginners :   but 
hist,  here  is  your  mother,  and  she  has  seen  us.     Adieuif 
my  dear,  make  what  haste  you  can  to  the  playhouse. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  X. 


BABEIOT,  UONETWOOD. 
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Money.  So,  so,  very  fine  :  alw&yB  together,  always 
caterwauling.  How  like  a  hangdog  he  stole  off;  and 
it's  well  for  bim  be  did,  for  I  shou'd  have  rung  such  a 

peal  in  his  ears There's  a  friend  of  hia  at  ray  house 

wou'd  be  very  g-la4  of  his  company,  and  I  wish  it  was 
in  my  power  to  bring  them  together. 

Bar.  You  woidd  not  surely  be  so  barbarous. 

Money.  Barbarous,  ugh !  You  whining,  puling  fool ! 
Hussy,  you  have  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  you.  W^iat, 
you  are  in  love,  I  guppose  ? 

Bar.  If  I  was,  Madam,  it  wou'd  be  no  crime. 

Money.  Yes,  Madam,  but  it  wou'd,  and  a  folly  too. 
No  woman  of  sense  was  ever  in  love  with  anything  but 
a  man's  pocket.  Wliat,  I  suppose  he  has  fiU'd  your 
bead  with  a  pack  of  romantic  stuff  of  strcjuns  and  dreams, 
and  charms  and  arms.  I  know  this  Is  the  stuff  they  all 
run  on  with,  and  so  run  into  our  debts,  and  run  away 
with  our  daughters. — Come,  confess,  are  not  you  two 
to  live  in  a  wilderness  together  on  love  ?  Ah !  thou 
fool !  thou  wilt  find  he  will  pay  thee  In  love,  just  as  he 
paid  me  in  money.  If  thou  wert  resolved  to  go  & 
begging,  why  did  you  not  follow  the  camp?  There, 
indeed,  you  might  have  carried  a  knapsack ;  but  hero 
you  will  have  no  knapsack  to  carry.  There,  indeed, 
you  might  have  had  a  chance  of  burying  half  a  score 
husbands  in  a  campaign ;  whereas  a  poet  is  a  long-Uv'd 
animal :  you  have  but  one  chance  of  burying  him,  and 
that  is  starving  him. 

Bar.  Well,  Madam,  and  I  would  sooner  starve  with 
the  man  I  love  than  ride  in  a  coach  and  six  with  him 
I  hat«;  and  as  for  his  passion,  you  will  not  make  me 
suspect  that,  for  he  hath  given  me  such  proofs  on't. 

Money.  Proofs  !  I  shaO  die.  Has  he  given  you  proofs 
of  love  ? 

Hat.  All  that  any  modest  woman  can  require. 
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Money.  If  he  has  given  ^n  all  a  modest  woman  cu 
require,  I  am  afraid  he  has  given  yon  more  than  a 
modest  woman  shon'd  take :  because  he  has  been  ao  good 
a  lodger,  I  sappose  I  shall  have  some  more  of  the  Cuniljr 
to  keep.  It  is  probable  I  shall  live  to  see  half  a  donn 
grandsons  of  mine  in  G(rab-street. 


SCENE  XL 

IfOUVTWOOD,  HABRIOT,  JACK. 

Jack.  Oh,  Madam !  the  man  whom  joa  took  for  a 
bailiff  is  certainly  some  great  man ;  he  has  a  vast  manj 
jewels  and  other  fine  things  about  him ;  he  c^er'd  me 
twen^  guineas  to  shew  him  my  master,  and  has  given 
away  so  much  money  among  the  churmen  that  some 
folks  believe  he  intends  to  stand  member  of  parliament 
for  Westminster. 

Money.  Nay,  then  I  am  sure  he  is  wordi  inquiring 
into.  So,  d'ye  hear,  sirrah,  make  as  much  haste  as  you 
can  before  me,  and  desire  him  to  part  wiUi  no  more 
money  till  I  come. 

Har.  So,  now  ray  mother  is  in  pursuit  of  money,  I 
may  securely  go  in  pursuit  of  my  lover:  and  I  am 
mistaken,  good  mamma,  if  e'en  you  wou'd  not  think 
that  the  better  pursuit  of  the  two. 

In  generous  love  transporting  raptures  lie. 
Which  age,  with  all  its  treasures,  cannot  buy. 


SCB!fB»    the     PUiyhouM. 
Enter  luckless  as  Master  of  the  Show,  and  uanaqeb. 

LUCKLESS. 

It's  very  surprising,  that  after  I  have  been  at  all  this 
expence  and  trouble  in  setting  my  things  up  in  your 
house,  you  should  desire  me  to  rcc&ut;  and  now  too, 
when  the  spectators  are  all  assembled,  and  will  either 
have  the  show  or  their  moDey. 

Man.  Nay,  Sir,  I  am  verj'  ready  to  perform  ray  cove- 
nant with  you ;  but  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  players  do 
not  like  their  parts,  and  threaten  to  leave  the  house : 
aoDie  to  the  Hay-Market,  some  to  Goodman's-Fields,  and 
others  to  set  up  two  or  three  more  new  playhouses  in 
several  parts  of  the  town. 

Luck.  I  have  quieted  all  that,  and  believe  there  is  not 
one  engag'd  in  the  performance  but  who  is  now  very  well 
sausfied. 

Man.  Well,  Sir,  then  so  am  I :  but  pray  what  is  the 
design  or  plot  ?  for  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
on't. 

Luck  Why,  Sir,  the  chief  business  is  the  election  of 
an  arch-poet,  or,  as  others  call  him,  a  poet  laureat,  to 
the  Goddess  of  Nonsense.  I  have  introduc'd,  indeed, 
several  other  characters,  not  entirely  necessary  to  the 
main  design ;  for  I  was  assur'd  by  a  very  eminent  critic 
that  in  tlie  way  of  writing  great  latitude  might  be 
allow'd ;  and  that  a  writer  of  puppet-shows  might  take 
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as  much  more  liberty   tlian   a  writer  of  operas,  as 
opera-writer  might  be  allow'd  beyond  a  writer  of  plaj 
Aa  for  the  scene,  it  lies  on  the  other  side  the  river  Styx, 
and  all  the  people  in  my  play  are  dead. 

Man.  I  wish  they  may  nol  be  dainn'd  too,  with  all  mj 
heart. 

Luck.  Sir,  I  depend  much  on  the  good-naiare  of  the 
audience ;  but  they  are  impatient,  I  hear  them  knock^ 
with    tlieir   canes.     Let    U8   be^n  immediately :    I  thinl^l 
we  will  have  au  overture  play'd  on  this  occasion.     Mr. 
Seedo,  have  you  not  provided  a  new  overture  on 
occasion  I 

Seedo.  I  have  compos'd  one. 

Luck.  Then  pray  let  us  have  it.     Come,  Sir,  be  pleas'c 
to  Mt  down  by  me. 

Gentlemen,  the    &'St    thing    I    present   you   with 
Punchinello. 

[77w  atrtain  draws,  and  discovers  Pimch  in  a  grtat 
ehavr. 


PUNCH  aings. 

ATE  I.     ^Iiilst  the  towrCa  brimful  offoUy. 

Whilst  the  town's  brimful  of  farces. 
Flocking  whilst  we  see  her  asses 

Thick  as  grapes  upon  a  bunch, 
Critics,  whilst  you  smile  on  madness, 
And  more  stupid,  solemn  sadness ; 

Sure  you  will  not  frown  on  Punch. 
LwJe.  The  next  is  Punch's  wife  Joan. 


■  Ent^  soAS. 

Joan.  Wliat  can   ail  my  husband  ?  he  is  continually 
humming  tunes,  thqugh  his  voice  be  only  fit  to  w&rbie 
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at  Hog's  Norton,  where  the  pigs  would  accompany  it 
with  organs.  I  was  in  hopos  death  would  have  stopped 
his  mouth  at  last.  But  he  keeps  his  old  harmonious 
humour  even  in  the  shades. 

Punch.  Be  not  angry,  dear  Joan ;  Orplieus  obtaiu'd 
his  wife  from  the  shades  by  charming  Pluto  with  his 
music. 

Joan   Sirrah,  sirrah,  should  Pluto  hear  you  sing,  you 

cou'd  expect  no  less  punishment  than  Tantalus  haa : 

nay,  the  waters  would  be  brought  above  your  mouth 
to  stop  it. 

Punch.  Truly,  Madam.  I  don't  wish  the  same  success 
Orpheus  met  with ;  could  I  gain  my  own  liberty,  the 
devil  might  have  you  with  all  my  heart. 

AIR  n. 

Joan,  Joan,  Joan,  has  a  thund'ring  tongue, 
And  Joan,  Joan,  Joan,  is  a  bold  one. 

How  happy  is  he, 

Who  from  wedlock  is  free  ; 
For  who'd  have  a  wife  to  scold  one  ? 

Punch,  Punch,  Punch,  pr'ythee   think  of    your 

hunch, 
Pr'ythee  look  to  your  great  strutting  belly : 
Sirrah,  if  you  dare 
War  with  me  declare, 
I  will  beat  your  fat  guts  to  a  jelly. 

[rftey  dance. 


AIE  in.    Bobbing  Joan. 

Pun.     Joan,  you  are  the  plague  of  my  life, 

A- rope  wou'd  be  welcomer  than  such  a  wife. 
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Joan.     Punch,  your  merits  had  you  but  shar'd. 

Toot  neck  had  be«n  longer  by  half  a  yard : 
Pun.  TJgly  witch, 

Joan.  Son  of  a  bitch. 

Both.    Wou'd  jou  were  hang'd  or  drowii'd  in  a  ditch. 

[^Danci  again. 


Ptm. 


Joan. 
Pun. 

Both. 


Since  we  bate  like  people  in  vogue. 
Let  us  call  not  bitch  and  rogue : 
Gentler  titles  let  us  use, 
Hate  each  other,  but  not  abuse. 

Pretty  dear ! 

Ah  I  Ma  Chere ! 
Joy  of  my  life,  and  only  care. 

[Dance,  and  Exeunt. 


Luck.   Gentlemen,   the  next  is  Charon   and  &  Poetjfl 
they  are  disputing  about  an  affair  pretty  common  with 
poet£ going  oS  without  paying. 


Enter  cuabon  and  a  post. 


J 


■ 


Char.  Never  tell  me,  Sir,  I  expect  my  fare.     I  wonder 
what  trade  these   authors  drive  in  the  other  world : 
would  with  as  good  a  will  see  a  soldier  aboard  my  boat.] 
A  tatter'd  red  coat  and  a  tatter'd  black  one  have  btlk'c 
me  80  often,  tliat  I  am  resolv'd  never  to  take  either 
them  up  again unless  I  am  paid  before-hand. 

Poet.   What  a  wretched  thing  it  is  to  be  poor!     My] 
body  lay  a  fortnight  in  the  other  world  before  it  w* 
buried.     And  this  fellow  has  kept  my  spirit  a  month, 
sunning  himself  on   the   other  side  the   river,  because, 
my  pockets  were  empty.     Wilt  thou  be  so  kind  aa  ta] 
shew  me  the  way  to  the  court  of  Nonsense  P 

Char.   Ha,  ha!  the  court  of  Nonsense!    Why,  pray» 
Sir,  what  have  you  to  do  there  f  these  rags  look  more 
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like  the  dress  of  one  of  Apollo's  people,  ilian  of  Non- 
sense's. 

Poet.  Why,  fellow,  didst  thou  never  cany  rags  to 
Nonsense  ? 

Char.  TruJy,  Sir,  I  cannot  say  but  I  have :  but  it  is  a 
long  time  ago,   I  assure  you.     But   if  you  are  really 
bound  thither,  and  are  a  poet,  as  I  presume  from  your 
outward  appearance,  you  shou'd  have  brought  a  certifi- 
cate from  tiie  goddess's  agent,  Mr.   What  d'ye^:aU-bim, 
the  gentleman  thai  writes   odes — so  finely!     However, 
that  I  may  not  hear  any  more  of  your  verses  on  the 
river-side,  TU  e'en  carry  you  over  on  her  account;  she 
pays    for    all    her    insolvent    votaries.      Look    at   that 
account.  Sir.     She  is  the  best  deity  to  me  in  the  shades. 
Poet.  Spirits  imported  for  the  goddess  of  Nonsense — 
Five  people  of  great  quality, 
Seven  ordinary  courtiers, 
Ifineteen  attorneys. 
Eleven  counsellors. 

One  hundred   poets,   players,  doctors,  and   apothe- 
caries, fellows  of  the  colleges,  and  members  of 
the  royal  society. 
TmcM.  (3entlemen,   the  next  is  one  of  Charon's  men 
with  a  prisoner. 

Enter  sailor  and  a  sexton. 


Char.  How  now  ? 

Sail,  We  have  caught  him  at  last.  This  is  Mr.  Ilo1>- 
grave,  the  sexton,  who  has  plundered  so  many  spirits. 

Char.  Are  you  come  at  last.  Sir  ?  What  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself?  Ha!  Where  are  all  the  jewels  and 
other  valuable  things  you  have  stolen  ?  Where  are  they, 
»rrah  ?  ha ! 

Sejr.  Alack,  Sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  rogue ;  the  parish 
vol.  I.  Y 
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officers  and  others  hare  had  them  all :    I  had  only 
small  reward  for  stealing  them. 

■  Cfiar.  Then  you  shall  have  anotlier  reward  here,  Sir. 
Carry  him  before  justice  Minos :  the  moment  he  gels  on 
the  other  side  the  waier,  let  him  be  shackled,  and  pat 
a}}oard.  [Exeunt  Sailor  and  Sexton. 

■  Poet.  Who  knows  whether  tliis  rogue  has  not  robb'd 
me  too.      I  forgot  to  look  in  upon  my  body  before  Lh 
etune  away.  ^1 

Char.  Had  you  any  things  of  value  burietl  with  you  ? 

Poet.  Things  of  inestimable  value;  six  foUos  of  my 
otni  works. 

Jjick.  Most  poets  of  this  age  will  have  their  works 
buried  with  them.         [TA#  jtext  is  the  ghost  of  a  Director. 

Enter  DiK£crroR. 

Dir.  Mr.  Charon,  I  want  a  boat  to  cross  the  river. 

Char.  You  shall  have  a  place.  Sir;   I  believe  I  have 
just  room  for  you,  unless  you  are  a  lawyer,  and  I  have 
strict  orders  to  carry  no  more  over  yet :  Hell  is  too 
of  them  already. 

£Hr.  Sir,  I  am  a  director. 

■  Char.  Adii«ctor!  what's  that? 
Dir.  A  director  of  a  company,  Sir.      I  am  surprie' 

you  should  not  know  what  that  is :  I  thought  our 
had  been  famous  enough  on  this  road. 

Char.  Oh,  Sir,  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon;  will  ^u 
be  pleased  to  go  aboard. 

Dir.  I  must    have   a  whole  boat  by  myself:   for 
have  two  waggon  loads  of  treasure   that  will  be  here 
immediately. 

Char.  It  is  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  take  an; 
thing  of  that  nature  aboard. 

Dir.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  you  shall  go  snacks  with  me,  ani 
I  warrant  we  cheat  the  devil.     I  have  been  already  too 
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hard  for  him  in  the  other  world.— — -Do  you  under- 
stand what  security  on  bottomry  is?  I'll  make  your 
fortune. 

Cfinr.  Here,  take  the  gentleman,  let  him  be  well 
felter'd,  aud  carried  aboard  ;  away  with  him. 

Sail.  Sir,  here  are  a  waggon-load  of  ghosts  arriT'd 
from  England,  that  were  knock'd  on  the  head  at  a  late 
election. 

Cfiar.  Kt  out  another  boat  immediately  :  but  be  sure 
to  search  their  pockets,  that  ihey  carry  nothing  over  with 
them.  I  found  a  bank-bill  of  6fty  pounds  t'other  day  in 
the  pocket  of  a  cobler's  ghost,  who  came  hither  on  the 
same  account. 
'  2  Sail.  Sir,  a  great  number  of  passengers  arriv'd  from 
London,  all  bound  to  the  court  of  Nonsense. 

Char.  Some  plague,  I  suppose,  or  a  fresh  cargo  of 
physicians  come  to  town  from  the  uiiivcrsilica. 

Luck, -^ow,  gentlemen,  I  shall  produce  such  a  set  of 
figures  as  I  defy  all  Europe,  except  our  own  playhouses, 
to  equal. — Come,  put  away ;  pray  mind  these  figures. 

Enter  DON    tbagedio,   sib    paecical    oomic,   dk.    oratou, 

SEOMOR    OPERA,    MONSIEUR    PANTOMIME,    aild    MH8.    NOVEL. 


Poet.  Ha !  Don  Tragedio,  your  most  obedient  servant. 
Sir  Farcical  I  Dr.  Orator  I  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you. 
Dear Signior  Opera!  Monsieur  Pantomime  !  Ah  !  Mynheer 
Van-treble !  Mrs.  Novel  in  the  shades  too !  What 
lucky  distemper  cou*d  have  sent  so  much  good  company 
hither  ? 

Trag.  A  tragedy  occasion'd  me  to  die ; 

That  iieriahing  the  first  day,  so  did  I. 

Fare.  A  pastoral  sent  me  out  of  the  world.  My  Ufe 
went  in  with  a  hiss ;  stap  my  vitals. 

Ora,  A  Muggletoniau  dog  stabb'd  me. 

tS 
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AIB  IV.    Silvia,  my  dearest. 

Oper.  Claps  universal. 

Applauses  resounding; 
Hisses  confoun<ling 
Attending  my  song : 
My  senses  drowned. 
And  I  fell  down  dead  ; 
■  Whilst  I  was  sin^ng,  ding,  dang,  dong.^ 

Poet.  Well,  Monsieur  Pantomime,  how  came  you 
your  fate  ? 

Pantom.  [J/o^w  si^na  to  his  neck."] 

Poet.  -Uroke  his  neck.  Alas,  poor  gentleman !— And 
you,  Mynheer  Van-treble,  what  »ent  you  hither?  Anc 
you,  Madam  Novel  ? 

AIR  V.     'Twas  when  the  seas  xoere  roaring. , 

Nov.  Oh  !  pity  all  a  maiden, 

Condemn'd  hard  fates  to  prove ; 
I  rather  would  have  laid-in 

Thau  thus  have  died  for  love! 
Twas  hard  to  encounter  deatli-a 

Before  the  bridal  bed ; 
All !  would  I  kept  my  breath-a 
And  lost  my  maidenhead. 

Poet.  Poor  lady ! 

Char.  Come,  my  masters,  it  is  a  rare  fresh  gale;  if  yot 
please,  I'll  shew  you  aboard. 

Luck.  Observe,  gentlemen,  how  these  figures  walk  off. 
Tlie  next,  gentlemen,  is  a  Blackamore  lady,  who  cornea 
to  present  vou  with  a  saraband  and  castanets.  [.-1  daruv, 
Now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  shall  produce  a  Bookseller 
•who  is  the  prime  minister  of  Nonsense,  and  the  Poet, 
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Enter  bookseller  and  port. 

Poet.  Tis  strange,  'tis  wonderoiis  strange ! 

Book.  And  yet  'tis  true.     Did  you  observe  her  eyes? 

Poet  Her  ears,  rather,  for  there  she  took  the  infection. 
She  saw  the  Sigiiior's  visagf?  iti  bis  voice. 

Book.  Did  you  not  mark  how  she  melted  when  he 
Bung? 

Poet.  I  aaw  her  like  another  Dido.  I  saw  her  heart 
rise  up  to  her  eyes,  and  drop  again  to  her  ears. 

Book.  That  a  woman  of  so  much  sense  as  the  Goddess 
of  Nonsense  should  be  taken  thus  at  first  sight !  I  have 
serv'd  her  faithfidly  these  thirty  years  as  a  bookseller 
in  the  upper  world,  and  never  knew  her  guilty  of  one 
folly  before. 

Poet.  Nay,  certainly,  Kr.  Curry,  you  know  as  much 
of  her  as  any  man. 

Hook.  I  think  I  ought ;  I  am  sure  I  have  made  as 
large  oblations  to  her  as  all  Warwick-lane  and  Pater- 
noster-row. 

Poet.  But  is  she,  this  night,  to  be  married  to  Signior 
Opera. 

Book.  Tliis  is  lo  be  the  bridal  night.  Well,  this  will 
be  the  strangest  thing  that  has  happen'd  in  the  shades, 
^nce  the  rape  of  Proserpine. — But  now  I  think  on't, 
what  news  bring  you  from  the  other  world? 

Poet.  Why  affairs  go  much  in  the  same  road  there  as 
when  you  were  alive;  authors  starve,  and  booksellers 
grow  fat.  Grub-street  harbours  a.s  many  pirates  as  ever 
Algiers  did.  Tliey  have  more  theatres  than  are  at  Paris, 
and  just  as  much  wit  as  there  is  at  .tVmsterdam;  they 
have  ransacked  all  Italy  for  singers,  and  all  France 
for  dancers. 

Book.  And  all  hell  for  conjurors. 

Poet.   My  loi-d  mayor  has  shorten'd  the  time  of  Bar- 


[Exeunt. 


Punch.  You,  fidler. 

TmcI.  Wsll,  Punrh,  wliaf  b  the  matter  now  ? 
Punch.  Wliat  do  you  think  my  "wife  Joan  is  about 
Luck.  Faith,  I  can't  tell. 

Punch.    OdsbobB,    she  is  got  with  three  women  of 
quality  at  quadrille. 

Ltick.  Quadrille?     Ha,  hal 

Punch.  I  have  taken  a  resolution  to  run  away  fro; 
her,  and  set  up  a  trade. 
Luck.  A.  trade  ?  why,  you  have  no  stock  ? 
Punch.  Oh,  but  I  intend  to  break,  cheat  ray  credito 
and  so  get  one. 

Luck.  That  bite  is  too  stale,  master  Punch. 
Punch.  Is  it?    Then  111  e'en  turn  lawyer.    There  is 
no  stock  required  there,  but  a  stock  of  impudence. 

Luck.  Yes,  there  is  a  stock  of  law,  without  which 
you  will  starve  at  the  bar. 

Punch.  Ay,  but  TU  get  upon  the  bench,  then  I  shall 
soon  have  law  enough ;  for  then  I  can  make  any  thing 
I  say  to  be  law. 

Luck.  Hush,  you  scurrilouB  rascal. 
Punch.  Odsbobs,  I  have  hit  it  now. 
Luck.  What  now  ? 

Punch.  I  have  it  at  last;  the  rarest  trade  1    Puiii 
thou  art  made  for  ever. 

Luck.  What  conceit  has  the  fool  got  in  his  head  now? 
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Punch.  I'll  e'en  turu  parliament-maji. 

LucM.  Ha,  ha,  hal  Why,  sirrah,  thou  hast  neither 
interest  nor  qualification. 

Punch.  Howl  not  interest?  Yes,  Sir,  Punch  is  very 
well  known  to  have  a  very  considerable  interest  tu  all 
the  corporations  in  England ;  and  for  qualification,  if 
I  have  no  estate  of  n)y  own,  I  can  borrow  one. 

Luvk.  Tliis   will  never  do,   master    Punch  You 

must  think  of  sometliing  you  have  a  better  qualifica- 
tion for. 

Punch.  Ay,  why  then  PU  turn  great  man,  that  requires 
no  qualification  whatsoever. 

Luck.  Get  you  gone,  you  impudent  rogue. Gentle- 
men, the  next  figures  are  Somebody  and  Nobody,  come 
to  present  you  with  a  song  and  a  dance. 

Enter  bomrbody  a7ui  nobody. 

AIR  Vn.     Black  Joke. 

Of  all  the  men  in  London  town, 
Or  knaves  or  fools,  in  coat,  or  gown. 

The  representative  am  I. 
Go  thro'  the  world,  and  you  will  find, 
In  all  the  classes  of  human-kind. 

Many  a  jolly  Nobody. 
For,  him,  a  Nobody,  sure  we  may  call. 
Who  during  hia  Ufe  does  nothing  at  all. 

But  eat  and  snore. 

And  drink,  and  roar. 
From  whore  to  the  tavern,  from  tavern  to  whore. 

With  a  lac'd  coat,  and  that  is  all. 

Gentlemen,  this  ia  the  end  of  the  first  interlude.' 


.Luck.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  present  you  with  the 
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most  glorious  scene  that  has  ever  appeared  on  Uie  stage ; 
it  is  the  Court  of  NossKXiiJi:.  Play  away,  soft  music, 
and  draw  up  the  curtain. 

TAe  airtain  drawn  up  to  soft  music,  discovers  the  Goddess 
OP  No>'9ENS(:  o»  a  throne;  the  Oratok  tn  a  tub; 
TuAOKDio,  ^c.  attending. 

Nons.  Let  all  iny  votaries  prepare 
To  celebrate  this  joyful  day. 

Lwk.  Gentlemen,  observe  what  a  lover  of  recitativo 
Nonsense  is. 

Nom.  Monsieur  Pantomime !  you  are  welcome. 

Pant.  [Cuts  a  paper.'] 

Nons.  Alas  !  poor  gentleman  !  he  is  modest :  you  may 
speak!  no  words  oflend,  that  have  no  wit  in  them. 

Mast.  Why,  Madam  Nonseiisf.  don't  you  know  that 
Monsieur  Pantomime  is  dumb  ?  and  yet,  let  me  tell  you, 
he  has  been  of  great  service  to  you ;  he  is  the  only  one 
of  your  votaries  that  sets  people  asleep  without  talking. 
But  here's  Don  Tragedio  will  make  noise  enough. 

Tratj.  Yes,  Tragedio  is  indeed  my  name, 
Long  since  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 
At  Lincoln 's-Inn,  and  eke  at  Drury-Lane. 
Let  everlasting  thunder  sound  my  praise. 
And  forked  lightning  in  my  scutcheon  blaze; 
To  Shakespear,  Johnson,  Drj-den,  Lee,  or  Howe, 
I  not  a  line,  no,  not  a  thought,  do  owe. 
Me,  for  my  novelty,  let  all  adore, 
For,  as  I  wrote,  none  ever  wrote  before. 

Nons.  Thou  art  doubly  welcome,  welcome. 

Tray.  That  welcome,  yes,  that  welcome  is  my  due. 
Two  tragedies  I  wrote,  and  wrote  for  you  ; 
And  had  not  hisses,  hisses  me  dismay'd. 
By  this,  I'd  writ  two-score,  two-score,  by  jay'd. 

LucJc.  By  jay'd !  Ay,  that's  another  ex<^ence  of  the 


Don's ;  he  does  not  only  glean  up  all  the  bad  words 
other  authors,  but  makes  new  bad  words  of  his  own. 

Fare.  Nay,  i'gad,  I  have  made  new  words,  aiid  spoil'd 
old  ones  too,  if  you  talk  of  that;  I  have  made  foreigners 
break  English,  and  Euglislimen  break  Latin.  I  have  as 
great  a  confusion  of  languages  in  my  play  as  was  at  the 
building  of  Babel. 

iMct.  And  so  much  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
the  author  understands  no  language  at  all. 

Fare.  No  language  at  all !— — Stap  my  vitaU. 

Nona.  Dr.  Orator,  I  have  heard  of  you. 

Oral.  Ay,  and  you  might  have  heard  me  too ;  I  bawl'd 
loud' enough,  I'm  sure. 

Mast.  She  might  have  heard  you :  but,  if  she  had 
understood  your  advertisements,  I  will  believe  Nonsense 
to  have  more  understanding  than  Apollo. 

Oral.  Have  understood  me,  SiR?  What  has  under- 
standing to  do?  My  hearers  would  he  diverted,  and 
they  are  bo;  which  eould  not  be  if  understanding  were 
necessary,  because  very  few  of  them  have  any. 

Kt>n3.  You've  al!  de.served  my  hearty  thanks but 

here  my  treasure  I  bestow.  [To  Opera. 

Oper.  Your  higlmess  knows  what  reward  I  prize. 

AIR  Vm.  LiUibolera. 

Op.  Let  the  foolish  philosopher  strive  in  liis  cell. 
By  wisdom,  or  virtue,  to  merit  true  praise ; 
The  soldier  in  hardship  and  danger  still  dwell. 
That  gloi-y  and  honour  may  crown  his  last  days ; 
The  patriot  sweat. 
To  be  thought  great ; 
Or  beauty  all  day  al  the  looking-glass  toil ; 
That  popular  voices 
May  ring  their  applauses, 
While  a  breath  is  the  only  reward  of  their  coil. 
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But  would  you  a.  wise  man  to  action  incite. 

Be  riches  propos'd  the  reward  o!'  bis  pain  : 
In  riches  is  center'd  all  human  delight; 

No  joy  is  on  earth  but  what  gold  can  obtain.' 

If  women,  wine, 

Or  grandeur  fine. 
Be  most  your  delight,  all  these  riches  can  ; 

Would  you  have  men  to  flatter  ? 

To  be  rich  is  the  matter  ; 
When  you  cry  he  is  rich,  you  cty  a  great  man. 

Nona.  [Repeating  in  an  eestajn/."] 
*  Wheu  you  cry  he  is  rich,  you  crj-  a  great  man.' 
Bra^nssimo  !  I  long  to  be  you  wife. 

Luck.  Gentlemen,  observe   and   take  notice   how   Uie 
Goddess  of  Nonsense  is  smitten  by  music,  and  falls  iBj 
love  with  the  jjliost  of  Signior  Opera. 

Novel.  If  all  my  romances  ever  pleas'd  the  ear  of  my ' 
goddess — if  I  ever  found  favour  in  her  sight — Oh,  do  n(rt! 
rob  me  thus  1 

Nons.  What  means  my  daughter  ? 

Novel.  Alas,  he  is  my  husband  ! 

Otrry.  But  though  he  were  your  husband  in  the  othad 
world,  death  solves  that  tie,  and  he  is  at  liberty  now  to- 
take  another ;  and  I  never  knew  any  one  instance  of  a 
husband  here,  who  would  take  the  same  wife  again. 

AIB  IX.     Whilst  f  gazed  on  Chloe  trembling. 

Novel.  May  all  maids  &om  me  take  warning. 
How  a  lover's  arms  they  fly  : 
Lest  the  first  kind  oflTer  scorning, 
They,  without  a  second,  die. 

How  unhappy  is  my  passion  ! 
How  tormenting  is  my  pain  ! 


Et 
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If  you  thwart  my  inclination. 
Let  me  die  for  love  again. 

Cuny.  Again  I  What,  did  you  die  for  love  of  your 
husband  ? 

Nocel.  He  knows  be  ought  to  have  been  so.  ^Yes, 
he  knows  I  dy'd  for  love  ;  for  I  dy'd  in  childbed. 

Orat.  Why,  Madam,  did  you  not  tell  me  all  the  road 
hither  that  you  was  a  virgin  ? 

AIB  X.     Highland  Laddy. 

Oper.  I  was  told,  in  my  life. 
Death  for  ever 

Did  dissever 
Men  from  ev'ry  mortal  strife. 
And  that  greatest  plague,  a  wife. 

For  had  the  priests  possest  men. 

That  to  Tartarus 

Wives  came  after  ua. 
Their  devil  would  be  a  jest  then. 
And  our  devil  a  wife. 


N<mB.  Avaunt,  polluted  wretch  !  begone  ; 
Think  not  I'll  take  pollution  to  my  arms. 
No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Oper.  Well,   since  I  can't  have   a  goddess,  Til  e'en 

prove  a  man  of  honour. 1  was  always  in  love  with 

thee,  my  angel ;  but  ambition  is  a  dreadful  thing.     How- 
ever my  ghost  shall  pay  the  debts  of  my  body. 

Novel.  Now  I  am  happy,  verily, 

Oper.  My  long-lost  dear ! 

JVijw/.  My  new-found  bud  1 
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AIR  XI.    Dustff  MiUer, 

Oper.  Will  my  charming  creature 
Once  again  receive  me  ? 
Tho'  I  prov'd  a  traitor. 
Will  she  still  believe  me  ? 

I  will  well  repay  thee 
For  past  faults  of  roving, 

Nor  shall  any  day  be 

Without  proofs  of  loving. 

On  that  tender  lily  breast 

Wliilst  1  He  panting. 
Both  together  blest, 

Both  with  transports  fainling. 

Both.  Sure  no  human  hearts 

Were  ever  so  delighted  I 
Death,  which  others  parts, 
Uath  our  souls  united. 

AIR  2lIL     Over  the  Hills  and  far  away, 

Oper.  Were  I  laid  on  Scotland's  coast, 

And  in  my  anns  embracVl  my  dear. 
Let  scrubbado  do  its  moat, 
I  wou'd  know  no  grief  or  fear. 

Ngv.  Were  we  cast  on  Ireland's  soil. 

There  conlin'd  in  bogs  to  dwell. 
For  thee  potatoes  I  wou'd  boil. 
No  Irish  spouse  should  feast  so  well. 

Oper.  And  thu'  we  scrubb'd  it  all  the  day, 
Kow  We'd  kiss  and  hug  the  nighi  away  ; 
Optr.  Scotch  and  Irish  both  should  say, 
Bo^.  Oh  1  how  bleat,  how  blest  are  they ! 
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Onxt.  Since  my  Goddess  is  disengaged  from  one  lover, 
may  the  humblest,  yet  not  the  least  diligent,  of  her  ser- 
vants hope  she  woidd  smile  on  him  ? 

Litck.  Master  Orator,  you  had  best  try  to  charm  the 
Goddess  with  an  oration. 

Oral.  The  historj-  of  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddlestick  is  going 
to  be  held  forth ;  being  particiUarly  desired  in  a  letter 
from  a  certain  querist  on  that  point. 

A  fiddle  is  a  statesman:  Why?  Because  it's  hollow. 
A  fiddlestick  is  a  drunkard :  Why  ?  Because  it  lovea 
ros'ning. 

Zaot.  Gentlemen,  observe  how  he  balances  his  hands ; 
his  left  hand  is  the  fiddle,  and  his  right  hand  is  the 
fiddlestick. 

Orat.  A  fiddle  is  like  a  beau's  nose,  because  the  bridge 
is  often  down ;  a  fiddlestick  is  like  a  mountebank,  be- 
cause it  plays  upon  a  crowd. A  fiddle  is  like  a  stock- 
jobber's tongue,  because  it  sounds  different  notes  ;  and  a 
fiddlestick  is  like  a  stockjobber's  wig,  because  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  horisehair  in  it. 

Lucie.  And  your  oraitou  is  like  yourself,  because  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  it. 

Nons.  In  vain  you  try  to  charm  my  ears,  unless  by  music. 

Orat.  Have  at  you  llien. 

Mast.  Gentlemen,  observe  how  the  Doctor  sings  in  his 
tub.     Here  are  no  wires  ;  all  alive,  alive,  oh ! 

Orat.  Chimes  of  the  times,  to  tlie  tune  of  Moll  Pately. 


AIR  xm.    Molt  Patdy. 

All  men  are  birds  by  nature.  Sir, 
Tho'  they  have  noj.  wings  to  fly. 

On  earth  a  soldier's  a  creature,  Sir, 
Much  resembling  a  kite  in  the  sky ; 
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The  physician,  is  a  fowl,  8ir, 
Whom  most  men  call  an  owl.  Sir, 

ViTio  by  his  hooiing, 

Hooiiii^,  boutiii^. 

Hooting,  hooting, 

Hooting,  hooting, 
Tells  UB  chat  death  b  nigh. 

The  usurer  is  a  swallow,  Sir, 

Th&t  can  swallow  gold  by  the  jorum ; 
A  woodcock  is  'Squire  Shallow,  Sir ; 
And  a  poose  is  ofl  of  the  quorum  ; 
The  gamester  is  a  rook.  Sir, 
The  lawj'er,  with  liis  Coke,  Sir, 
Is  but  a  raven. 
Croaking,  croaking. 
Croaking,  croaking, 
Croaking,  croaking, 
After  the  ready  Bhiuorum. 

Young  virgins  are  as  scarce  as  rails.  Sir ; 

Plenty  as  batte  the  night-walkers  go  ; 
Soft  Italians  are  nightingales,  Sir; 
And  a  cock-sparrow  mimics  a  beau  ; 
t*.    f.-:      like  birds  men  are  to  be  caught,  Sir ; 
Like  birds  men  are  to  be  bought,  Sir, 
Men  of  a  side, 
IJke  birds  of  a  feather. 
Will  flock  together. 
Will  flock  together. 
Both  sexes  like  birds  wUl too. 

Nons.  Tis  all  in  vain. 

Trag.  Is  Nonsense  of  me  then  forgetful  grown. 
And  must  the  Siguior  be  preferr'd  alone  ? 
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Is  it  for  this,  for  tliis,  ye  gods,  that  I 
Have  in  one  scene  made  some  folks  laugh,  some  cry  ? 
For  this  does  nay  low  blusi'ring  language  creep  ? 
At  once  to  wake  you,  aud  to  make  you  sleep? 

Fare.  And  so  all  my  puns,  and  quibbles,  and  conun- 
drums, are  quite  forgotten,  stap  my  vitaJs  I 

Oral.  More    chimes    of    the    times,   to    the    time  of 
Hogues,  rogues,  rogues. 

ATR.  XIV.     There  was  a  jovial  beggar. 

The  stone  that  all  things  turns  at  will 

To  gold,  the  chemist  craves  ; 
But  gold  without  the  chemist's  skill, 

Turns  all  men  Into  knaves. 

For  a  cheating  they  will  go,  &c. 

Tlie  merchant  would  the  courtier  cheat. 

When  on  his  goods  he  lays 
Too  high  a  price but  faith  he's  bit. 


For  a  courtier  never  pays. 


For  a  cheating,  &c, 


The  lawyer,  with  a  face  demure, 

Hangs  him  who  steals  your  pelf; 
Because  the  good  man  cau  endure 

No  robber  but  himself. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 

Betwixt  the  quack  and  highwayman 

What  difference  can  there  be  ? 
Though  this  witli  pistol,  that  with  pen, 

Both  kill  you  for  a  fee. 

For  a  cheating,  &c. 

The  husband  cheats  his  loving  wife, 
And  to  a  mistress  goes  ; 
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Wliilst  she  at  home,  to  ease  her  life. 
Carouses  vitli  the  beaus. 

For  a  cheating, 

That  some  directors  cheats  were. 

Some  have  made  bold  to  doubt ; 
Did  not  the  supercargo's  care 

Prevent  their  finding  out. 

For  a  cheating,  &c3 

The  tenant  doth  the  steward  nick 

(So  low  this  art  we  find). 
The  steward  doth  his  lordship  trick. 

My  lord  tricks  all  mankind. 

For  a  cheating,  &&] 

One  sect  there  are,  to  whose  fair  lot 

No  che«liiig  arts  do  fall ; 
And  those  are  parsons  call'd,  God  wot ; 

And  so  I  cheat  you  all. 

For  a  cheating,  &c 

Enter  chabon. 

Char.  An*t  please  your  majesty,  there  is  an  odd  sort 
of  a  man  on  I'otlier  side  of  the  water  says  he's  recom- 
mended to  you  by  some  people  of  quality. Egad,  I 

don't  care   to  take  him  aboard,  not  I. He  saj'S  tiis 

name  is  Hurloborumbo rumbo Hurloborumbolo, 

I  think  he  calls  himself;  he  looks  like  one  of  Apollo's 
people,  in  my  opinion  ;  be  seems  to  be  mad  enough  to 
be  a  real  poet. 

Nons.  Take  him  aboard. 

Char.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  ladyship  I  hear  rar 
news  ;  they  say  you  are  to  be  declared  Goddess  of  Wit. 

Otrry.  Tliat's  no  news,  Mr.  Charon. 

Char.  Well,  Til  take  Hurloborumbo  aboard. 

[Exit  Charon. 
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Orat.  I  must  win  the  goddess  before  he  arrives,  or 
else  I  sliall  lose  her  for  ever. A  rap  at  the  times. 

AIR  XV.     Whe7t  J  was  a  datne  of  hotunir. 

Come  ilU  who've  heard  my  cusliiou  beat. 

Confess  me  as  full  of  dullness 
As  any  egg  is  full  of  meat, 

Or  full  moon  is  of  fullness ; 
Let  the  justice  and  his  clerk  both  own 

Than  theirs  my  dullness  greater ; 
And  tell  how  I've  barangn'd  the  town 

When  I  was  a  bold  orator. 

The  lawyer  wrangling  at  the  bar, 

Willie  the  reverend  bench  is  dozing, 
The  scribbler  in  a  pamphlet  war, 

Or  Grub-street  bard  composing : 
The  trudging  quack  in  scarlet  cloak, 

Or  coffee-house  politic  prater; 
Can  none  come  up  to  what  I  have  spoke, 

When  I  was  a  bold  orator. 

The  well-bred  courtier  telling  lies, 

Or  Ijcv^c  hunter  believing  ; 
The  vain  coquette  that  rolls  her  eyes. 

More  empty  fops  deceiving  ; 
The  parson  of  disseitting  gang. 

Or  flattering  dedicator, 
Could  none  of  them  like  me  harangue. 

When  I  was  a  bold  orator. 

Enter  punch. 

Punch.  You,  you,  you. 

Luck.  What's  the  matter,  Punch? 

VOL.  1.  t 
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Pimck.  Who  is  that  ? 

Luck.  Tliat's  an  orator,  master  Punch. 

Punch.  An  orator— — What's  that  ? 

Luck.  Why    an   orator  ia — egad,   I   c&i't  t«ll 
lie  is  a  man  that  nohody  dares  dispute  with. 

Punch.  Say  you   SO  ?    HJ    be   with    him    presently. 
Bring  out  my  tub  there.     HI  dispute  with  you, 
warrant.     I  am  a  Muggletonian. 

Chat.  I  am  not. 

Punch.  Then  you  are  not  of  my  opinion. 

Orat.  Sirrali,  I  know  that  you  and  your  whole  tribe 
would  be  the  death  of  me ;  but  I  am  resolv'cl  to  proceed 
to  confute  you  a-s  i  have  done  hitherto,  and  as  long  as 
I  have  breath  you  shall  hear  me ;  and  I  hope  I  have 
breath  eno\igli  to  blow  you  all  out  of  the  worid. 

Ptaich.  If  noise  wilL 

Orat.  Sir,  I 

Punch.  Hear  me,  Sir. 

Nons.  Hear  him ;  hear  him ;  hear  him. 


Qtly. 


AIR  XVT.     Hey,  Bamahy,  take  it  for  teaming. 

Punch.  No  tricks  shall  save  your  bacon, 
Orator,  Orator,  you  are  mistaken ; 
Punch  will  not  be  thus  confuted, 
Bring  forth  your  reasons,  or  you  are  non- 
suited. 

Heigh,  ho. 

No  tricks  shall  save  your  bacon. 
Orator,  Orator  you  are  mistaken. 
Orat.     Instead  of  reasons  advancing, 

Let  the  dispute  be  concluded  by  dancing. 

Ti,  to. 

[They 
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Nons.  Tis  all  in  vain :  a  virgin  I  will  live ;  and  oh, 
great  Signior,  pr'ythee  take  this  chaplct,  and  still  wear  it 
for  my  sake. 

LucJc.  Gentlemen,  observe  liow  Signior  Opera  ia 
created  archpoet  to  the  Goddess  of  Nonsense. 

Tray.  And  does  great  Noiieense  then  at  length  deter- 
mine 
To  give  the  chaplet  to  that  singing  vermin ! 
Nong,  I  do. 

1^  Trag.  Then  Opera  come  on,  and  let  us  try, 
■tt  Whether  shall  wear  the  chaplet,  you  or  I. 


AIR  xvn. 


Ip 


Be  kiwi,  atid  love. 

Oh,  spare  to  take  his  precious  life  away  ; 
So  sweet  a  voice  must  sure  your  passion  lay ; 
Oh  hear  his  gentle  mummrs  first,  and  then, 
If  you  can  kill  him,  I  will  cry  Amen. 

Trag.  Since  but  a  song  you  ask,  a  song  1*11  hear ; 

But  tell  him,  that  last  song  is  his  last  prayer- 


Am  xvnL 


Op.  Barbarous  cruel  man, 
111  sing  thus  while  Fra  dying ;  Tm  dying  like' a  swan, 

A  swan, 

A  swan, 
With  my  face  all  pale  and  wan. 
More  fierce  art  thou  than  pirates. 

Than  pirates, 
Whom  the  Sirens'  music  charms. 

Alarms, 

Disarms ; 
More  fierce  than  men  on  the  high  roads, 

On  the  high  —  roads, 

On  the  high  —  roads. 
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Kore  fier(%  tliati  men  on  the  high  roadfl. 
When  Polly  Peaclmm  warms. 

The  devil 

Was  made  civil, 
By  Orpheus'e  tuneful  charms ; 

And  call  — 

n. 

He  gentler  prove  than  man  ? 

Troff.  I  cannot  do  it [Sheaths  his. 

Methinks  I  feel  my  flesh  conpeal'd  to  bone, 
And  know  not  if  I'm  flesh  and  blood,  or  stone. 

PoTit.  [Runs  several  times  rmmd  the  stageJ] 

Notts.  Alas !  what  means  Monsieur  Pantomime  ? 

Curry.  By   his   pouitJng  to  bis   head,  I   suppose 
would  have  the  chaplet. 

Ntms.  Pretty  youth. 

Nov.  Oh,  my  dear,  how  shall  I  express  the  trouble 
of  my  soul. 

Op.  If  there  be  sympathy  in  love,  I'm  sure  I 
for  I  was  iu  a  damnable  fright  too. 

Nov.  Give  me  a  buss  then. 

AUt  XIX.     Under  the  gremwood  tree. 

Li  vain  a  thousand  heroes  and  kings 

Should  court  me  to  their  arms. 
In  vfun  should  give  a  thousand  fine  things. 

For  thee  I'd  reserve  my  charms : 
On  that  dear  breast,  intranc'd  in  joy. 
Oh,  let  me  ever  be. 
Op.  Oh,  how  I  will  kiss  thee, 
How  ril  enibhss  thee. 
When  thou  art  a-bed  with  me  I 
Nons.  [Repiats.'\  Oh,  how  I  will  kJ86  thee,  &c 
Alas !  what  mighty  noise? 
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Luck.  GenUeuien,  the  next  is  a  messenger. 

Enter  messbnqer. 

Me9.  Stay,  goddess,  nor  witli  haat-e  the  prize  bequeath, 
A  mighty  sprite  now  hastens  here  beneath, 
Long  in  the  world  your  noble  cause  he  fought. 
Your  laureat  there,  your  precepts  still  be  taught, 
To  his  great  son  he  leaves  that  laurel  now. 
And  hastens  to  receive  one  here  below. 

Nona.  I  can't  revoke  my  grant,  but  he 
Shall  manager  of  our  players  be. 

Luck.  The  next  is  Count  Ugly,  from  the  Opera-house 
in  the  Hay-market. 

Enter  count  roLY. 

Nom.  Too  late,  0  mighty  count,  you  came, 

Cotint  I  ask  not  for  myself,  for  I  disdain 

O'er  the  poor  ragged  tribe  of  barda  to  reign. 
Me  did  my  stars  to  happier  fates  prefer, 
Sur-intendant  des  plaisirs  d'Angleterre ; 
If  masquerades  you  have,  let  those  be  mine, 
But  on  the  Signior  let  the  laurel  shine. 

Tra^.    What  is  tliy  plea?     Has't  written  P 

Cmaii.  No,  nor  read. 

But  if  from  duhiess  any  may  succeed, 
To  that  and  nonsense  I  good  title  plead. 
Nought  else  was  ever  in  my  masquerade, 
fw^  None.   No  more,  by  Styx  I  swear 

That  Opera  the  crown  shall  wear. 


AER. 

Nov.  Away  each  meek  pretender  flies, 
Opera  thou  hast  gain'd  the  prize. 


i 
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Nonsense  grateful  stUl  must  own. 
Thai  thou  beat  supiwrt'sl  her  throne. 
For  lier  Biibscriptinns  thou  didst  gain 
By  thy  soft  alluring  strain. 
When  Shakcspear's  tliought 
And  Congreve's  brought 
Their  aids  to  sense  in  vain. 

Beauties,  who  subdue  mankind. 
Thy  soft  chains  alone  can  bind ; 
See  within  their  lox'ely  eyes 
The  melting  wish  arise  : 
While  thy  sounds  inchant  the  ear. 
Lovers  think  the  nymph  sincere  ; 

And  projectors. 

And  directors, 
Lose  a  while  their  fear. 


Enter  ciUKOif. 

Luck.  How  now,  Charon  ?  you  are  not  to  enter  yet. 

Char,  To  enter,  Sir  ?  Alack-a-day :  we  are  all  un- 
done :  here  are  Sir  John  Bindover  and  a  constabld 
coming  in. 

Enter  sir  joun,  and  constable. 

Const.  Are  you  the  master  of  the  puppet-shoYr  ? 

Zuck.  Yes,  Sir. 

Canst  Then  you  must  along  with  me,  Sir;  I  have  a 
warrant  for  you,  Sir. 

Luck.  For  what? 

Sir  John.  For  abusing  Nonsense,  sirrah. 

Const.  People  of  quadity  are  not  to  hare  their  diver- 
sions libell'd  at,  this  rate. 

Luck.  Of  what  do  you  accuse  me,  gentlemen  P 
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«^V  John.  Shall  you  abu8«  Nonsense,  when  the  whole 
town  supports  it? 

Luck.  Pox  on't,  had  this  fellow  staid  a  few  moments 
longer,  till  the  dauce  had  been  over,  I  had  been  easy. 
Harkye,  Mr.  Constable,  shall  I  only  beg  your  patience 
for  one  dance,  and  then  I'll  wait  on  you? 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  don't  try  to  corrupt  the  magistrate 
with  your  bribes  :  here  shall  be  no  dancing. 

Xov.  What  does  tliis  fellow  of  a  constable  mean  by 
inierruptiug  our  play  P 

AIR  XXI.     Fair  Dorinda, 

Oh,  Mr.  Constable, 

Drunken  rascal, 
Would  I  had  thee  at  the  Rose. 

May 'at  thou  be  beaten, 

Hang'd  up  and  eaten. 
Eaten  by  the  carrion  crows. 
The  filth  that  lies  in  common  shores, 

May  it  ever  lie  in  thy  nose. 
May  it  ever 
Lie  in  thy  nose. 

0  may  it  lie  in  thy  nose. 

Luck.  Mollify  yourself,  Madam. 

StT  John.  That  is  really  a  pretty  creature  ;  it  were  a 
piece  of  charity  to  take  her  to  myself  for  a  handmaid. 

[Aside. 

Corurt.  Very  pretty,  very  pretty  truly  : — If  magistrates 
are  to  be  abus'd  at  this  rate,  the  devil  may  be  a  constable 
for  me.     Hark'ee,  Madam,  do  you  know  who  we  are  ? 

Nov.  A  rogue.  Sir. 
.    Const.  Madam,  Tm  a  constable  by  day,  and  a  justice  of 
peace  by  night. 


c 
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Nov.  IhtX  u  a  buzzard  by  day,  and  an  owl  by  night* 

AIB  XXn.     Newmartet. 

Canst.  Wliy,  Madatu,  do  you  give  such  words  as  these 
To  a  constable  nnd  a  justice  of  peace  ? 
I  fancy  you'll  bett«r  know  liow  to  speak 
By  that  tidve  you've  been  in  Bridewell  a  week; 
Have  beaten  good  hemp,  and  been 

Whipt  at  a  post ; 
I  hope  you'll  repent,  when  some  skin 

You  have  lost. 
Bui  if  this  makes  you  tremble.  Til  not  be  severe  : 
Come  down  a  good  guinea,  and  you  shall  be  clearj 
Nov.  Oh,  Sir  John,  you,  I  am  sure,  are  the  commander 
in  this  enterprise.     If  you  will  prevent  the  rest  of  ourj 
show,  let  me  beg  you  will  permit  the  dance. 

AIR  XXTTT.     Charming  Betty. 

Sweetest  honey. 

Good  Sir  Johnny, 
Pr'j'thee  let  us  take  a  dance, 

Leave  your  eanling. 

Zealous  ranting, 
Come  and  shake  a  merry  haunch. 

Motions  firing, 

Sounds  iuspiriug, 
We  are  led  to  softer  joys  ; 

Where  in  trances 

Each  soul  dances. 
Music  then  seems  only  noise. 
Sir  John.  Verily    T    am  conquer'd.      Pity    prevalleth 
over  severity,  and  the   flesh   hath  subdued   the  spirit 
I  feel  a  motion  in  me,  and  whether  it  be  of  grace 
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no  I  am  not  certain.  Pretty  maid,  I  cannot  be  deaf 
any  longer  to  your  prayers ;  I  will  abide  tlie  perform- 
ing a  dauce,  and  will  myself,  being  thereto  mov'd  by 
an  inward  working,  accompany  you  tlierein,  taking  for 
my  partner  that  reverend  gentleman. 
Jfast.  Then  strike  up. 

Enter  witmore,   MONiEYWOOU,  Harriot,  bast.uiite. 

Wit.  Long  live  his  majesty  of  Bantam  ! 

Monet/.  Heaven  preserx-e  him  ! 

Bant.  Your  gracious  father.  Sir,  greets  you  well. 

Luck.  What,  in  the  Devil's  name,  is  the  meaning  of 
this? 

Bant.  I  find  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  his  father. 

Wit.  Ay,  Sir,  it  is  very  common  in  this  country  for  a 
man  not  to  know  his  father. 

LucL  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Bant.  His  features  are  much  alter'd. 

Luck.  Sir,  I  shall  alter  your  features,  if  you  proceed. 

BarU.  Give  me  leave  to  explain  myself.  I  was  your 
tutor  in  your  earliest  days,  sent  by  your  father,  his 
present  majesty  Francis  17.  king  of  Bantam,  to  shew 
you  the  world.  We  arrived  at  London ;  when  one  day» 
among  other  frolics,  our  ship's-crew  shooting  the  bridge, 
the  boat  overset,  and  of  all  our  company,  I  and  your 
royal  self  were  only  saved  by  swinnning  to  Billingsgate : 
but  tho^  I  saved  my  life,  I  lost  for  some  time  my  senses, 
and  you,  as  I  then  fear'd,  for  ever.  When  I  recover'd, 
after  a  long  fruitless  search  for  mj'  royal  master,  I  set  sail 
for  Bantam,  but  was  driven  by  the  winds  on  far  distant 
coasts,  and  wanderVl  several  3-ears,  till  at  last  I  arriv'd 

once    more   at   Bantam. Guess  how   I  was   receiv'd 

— The  king  order'd  me  to  be  imprison'd  for  life.  At 
last  some  lucky  chance  brought  thither  a  merchant,  who 
offer'd  this  jewel  as  a  present  to  tlie  king  of  Bantam. 
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Luck.  Ha!  H  is  the  same  which  was  tied  upon  my 
arm,  which  by  good  luck  I  presenr'd  from  every  other 
accidcut,  till  waut  uf  money  forced  me  to  pawn  it.  jH 

liant.  The  merchant,  being  strictly  examined,  said  he 
had  it  of  a  pawnbroker;  upon  which  I  was  iumiediat*;ly 
diapatch'd  to  England,  and  the  merchant  kept  close  pri- 
soner till  my  return,  then  to  be  punished  with  death,  otS 
rewarded  with  tlie  government  of  an  island. 

Luck.  Know  then,  that  at  that  time  when  you  lost 
your  senses,  I  also  lost  mine.  I  was  taken  up  half-dead 
by  a  waterman,  and  convey'd  Co  his  wife,  who  aold 
oysters,  by  whose  aasistanre  I  recover' d.  But  the  waters 
of  the  Thami^s,  like  tLose  of  Lethe,  had  caus'd  an  entire , 
oblivion  of  my  former  fortune. — But  now  it  breaks 
like  light  upon  me,  and  1  begin  to  recollect  it  alL 
not  your  name  Gonsalvo  ? 

Bant.  It  is. 

Luck.  Oh,  my  Gonsalvo ! 

Bant.  Oh,  my  dearest  lord  ! 

Luck.  But  say  by  what  lucky  accident  you  diaoover'i 
me? 

\  Bant.  I    did    intend  to  have  advertis'd   you   in   the 
Evening  Post,  with  a  reward ;  but  being  directed  by  the 
merchant  to  the  pawnbroker,  I  was  accidentally  there 
inquiring  after  you  when  your  boy  brought  your  nab. 
(Oh,   sad  remembrance,   that  the  son  of  a  king  should 
pawu  a  hat !)    The  woman  told  me  that  was   the   boj 
that  pawn'd  the  jewel,  and  of  him  I  learnt  where  yoi 
lodg'd. 
.    Luck.  Prodigious  fortune  I  [A  letTid-himi  loithout. 


Enter  ubssenobb. 


[Embrac 


JU 
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,    Mesa.  An  express  is  arriv'd   from  Bantam   with  th^ 
news  of  Ills  majesty's  death. 
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Bant.  Then,  Sir,  you  are  kiiig.     Long  live  Henry  I. 
king  of  Bantam. 

Omne».  Long  live  Henrj'  I.  king  of  Bantam. 

Zuot.  Witmore,  I  now  may  repay  your  generosity. 

Wit.  Fortune  has  repaid  itie,  I  am  sure,  more  than, 
she  ow'd,  by  conferring  this  blessing  on  you. 

■    Lwk.  My  friend. But  here  I  am  indebted  to  the 

golden  goddess  for  having  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
aggrandise  the  mistress  of  my  suul,  and  set  her  on  the 
throne  of  Bantam.  Come,  Madam,  now  you  may  lay 
aside  your  mask:  so  once  repeat  your  acclamations; 
Tjong  live  Henr}-  and  Harriot,  kiug  and  queeu  of 
Bantam. 

Omtus.  Huzza! 

AIR  XXIV.  Gently  touch  the  warhlintj  lyre. 

Harr.  Let  others  fondly  court  a  throne. 
All  my  joy's  iu  you  alone ; 
Let  me  find  a  crown  in  you, 
Let  me  find  a  sceptre  too, 
Equal  in  the  court  or  grove, 
I  am  blest,  do  you  but  love. 

Luck.  Were  I  not  with  you  to  live. 

Bantam  would  no  pleasure  give. 
Happier  in  some  forest  I 
Could  upon  tliat  bosom  lie. 
I  would  guard  you  from  all  harms, 
While  you  slept  within  my  arms. 

Harr.  Would  an  Alexander  rise, 

Him  I'd  view  with  scornful  eyes. 

Luck.  Would  Helen  with  thy  chai-ms  compare. 

Her  I'd  tliink  not  half  so  fair  : 

Dearest  shalt  thou  ever  be. 
Harr.  Thou  alone  shalt  reign  in  me. 
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Caruit.  I  liope  jonr  majestjr  will  pardon  a  poor  igno- 
rant constable:  I  did  not  know  your  worship,  I  assure 
you. 

Ludc.   Pardon  you Ay,  more — ^You  shaU  be  cliii 

constable    of  Bantam. — You,    Sir   John,   shall  be  chi 
justice  of  peace;    you.  Sir,  my  orator;  you  ray  poet- 
laureat;  you    my   bookseller;  you,    Don   Tragedio,    Sir 
Farcical,  Signior  Opera,  and  Count  Ugly,  shall  eiitertaii^« 
the  city  of  Bantam  with  your  performances!  Mrs.  KoveyH 
you   shall  be  a  romance-writer!  and  to  shew  my  gene- 
rosity.   Monsieur    Marplay,    you    shall  superintend  mj 
theatres. — All  proper  servants  for  the  king  of  Bantam. 

Money.  I  always  thought  he  had  something  more  thaii 
ordinary  in  him. 

lAick.  This  gentlewoman  is  the  queen's  mother. 

Money.  For  want  of  a  better,  gentlemen. 


Affi  XXV.     Ok  ponder  w^. 

Money.    Alack  how  alter'd  is  my  fate  I 
WJiat  changes  have  I  seen ! 
For  I,  who  lodgings  let  of  late. 
Am  now  again  a  queen. 

Punch.     And  I,  who  in  tliis  puppet-show 
Have  played  Punchenello, 
Will  now  let  all  the  audience  know 
I  am  no  common  fellow. 


Punch.  If  hia  majeaty  of  Bantam  will  give  me  leave, 
can  make  a  discovery  which  will  be  to  his  satisfaction. 
You  have  chose  for  a  wife  Henrietta,  princess  of  Old^ 
Brentford. 

Omnes.  Howl 
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Punch.  When  the  king  of  Old  Brentford  was  expell'd 
by  the  king  of  the  New,  the  queen  flew  away  with  her 
little  daughter,  then  about  two  years  old,  and  was  never 
heard  of  since.  But  I  sufliniently  recollect  the  phiz  of 
my  mother ;  and  thus  I  ask  her  blessing. 

M<mey.  Oh,  my  son  I 

Harr.  Ob,  my  brother  I 

Punch.  Oil,  my  sister ! 

Money.  I  am  sorry  In  tliis  pickle  to  remember  who  I 
am.  But  alas  I  too  true  is  all  you've  said.  TIio'  I  have 
been  reduc'd  to  let  lodgings,  I  was  the  queea  of 
Brentford  ;  and  this,  though  a  player,  ia  a  king's  son. 

filter  JOAN. 


Joan.  Then  I  am  a  king's  daughter,  for  this  gentleman 
is  my  husband. 
Money.  My  daughter ! 

Punch.  My  wife ! 

Luck.  Strike  up  kettle-drums  and  trumpeta. — Panch,  I 
will  restore  you  into  your  kingdom  at  the  expence  of  my 
own.     I  will  semi  an  express  to  Bantam  for  my  army. 

Punch.  Brother,  I  thank  you. And  now,  if  you 

please,  we  will  celebrate  these  happy  discoveries  with  a 
dance. 

A  DANCE. 


Luch  TaugTit  by  my  fate,  let  never  bard  despair 

Though  long  lie  drudge,  and  feed  on  Grub- 
street  air : 
Since  him  (at  last)  'tis  possible  to  see 
As  happy  and  as  great  a  king  as  me. 


p^v 

KPILOGTTB. 

1^ 

1  Poet, 

MB.   JOKES. 

2  Poet, 

•                             * 

UE.    DUVR. 

3  Poet, 

UK.    UABaHAL. 

4  Poet, 

MR.    WELLS,  JVS. 

Player, 

UISS  PAL1C8. 

Cat.      . 

UXa.  MARTIN. 

Four  POETS  sitting  at  a  Table. 

1  Po.  BRETHaKK,  we  are  assembled  here  to  write 

An  Epilogue,  which  must  be  spoke  to-oight. 

2  Po.  Let  the  first  lines  be  to  the  pit  address'd. 

S  Po.  If  critic's  too  were  mention'd,  it  were  best ; 
With  fulsome  flattery  let  them  be  cramm'd. 
But  if  they  damn  the  play 

1  Po.  I    —  -  Let  them  be  damn'd. 

3  Po,  Supposfng,  therefore,  brother,  we  should  lay 

Some  very  great  encomiums  on  the  play  ? 

3  Po.  It  camiot  be  amiss 

1  Po. 

4  Po. 
1  Po. 


Now  mount  the  boxes, 

Abuse  the  beaus,  and  compliment  the  doxies. 
Abuse  the  beaus but  how  P 


8  Po. 


Oh  I  never  mind ; 

In  ev'ry  modern  Epilogue  you'll  find 
Enough  which  we  may  borrow  of  that  kind. 
Wliat  will  the  name  of  imitation  softtn  t 


EPILOOUS. 


S&l 


1  Pa.  Oh  !  Sir,  you  cannot  say  pood  things  too  oft«n  ; 
And  sure  those  thoughts,  which  in  another  shine, 
Become  not  duller  by  becoming  mine. 

3  Po.  Tm  satisfied. 


1  Po. 


-The  audience  is  already 


Divided  into  critic,  beau,  and  lady  ; 
Nor  box,  nor  pit,  nor  gallery  can  shew 
One,  who's  not  a  lady,  critic,  or  a  beau. 
3  Po.  It  must  be  very  dilTicult  to  please 

Fancies  so  odd,  so  opposite  as  these. 

1  Po.   The  task  is  not  so  difficult,  as  put; 

There's  one  thing  pleases  all. 

2  Po.  What  is  that? 

1  Po. Smut. 

For  as  a  whore  is  lik'd  for  being  tawdry, 
So  h  an  EpilofTue  for 

3  Po.   [in  a  passi<m.] 1  order  you. 

On  pain  of  my  departure,  not  to  chatter. 
One  word  so  very  sav'ry  of  the  creature  ; 
For,  by  my  pen,  might  I  Parnassus  share, 
rd  not,  to  gain  it  aU,  oflfend  the  fair. 
1  Po.   You  are  too  nice for  say  whate'er  we  can. 


Their  modesty  is  safe  behind  a  fan. 

m 

k       4  Po.   Well,  let  us  now  begin. 
3  Po 

I      1  Po 

f       Auth. 


-But  we  omit 
An  Epilogue's  chief  decoration,  wit. 
It  hath  been  so ;  but  that  stale  custom's  broken  ; 
Though  dull  to  read,  'twill  please  you  when  'tis 
spoken. 

Ent^  the  AUTHOR. 


AUPo. 


£le,  gentlemen,  the  audience  now  iuith  staid 

This  half  hour  for  the  Epilogue .".■'■ 

— "Tia  not  made. 


BPILOOUE. 


1  Po. 


Cat. 

Autk. 


How  !  then  I  value  not  your  aid  of  th^, 
I'll  have  the  Kpilogue  spoken  by  a  Cat. 
Puss,  puss,  puiis,  puss,  puss,  puss,  puss. 

Enter  CAT. 

— - — I'm  in  a  rage  ! 

When,  cata  come  on,  Poets  should  leave  the  sta^ 

[Exeunt  Poets. 
Mew,  mew.  ■ 

Poor  puss,  come  hitlier,  prettj'  rogue,  | 

Who  knows  but  you  may  come  to  be  in  vogue? 
Some  ladies  like  a  cat,  and  some  a  dog. 


Piay. 
Avih. 

Play. 

Auth. 

Play. 
Autk 


Play. 


Enter  a  plater. 

Cass  !  ca5s !  cass  !  cass !  Fie,  Mr.  Luckless,  what 
Can  you  be  doing  with  that  filthy  cat?  [£>i(  Cai 
OU !  curst  misfortuue — what  can  I  be  doing  ? 
This  devil's  coming  in  has  proved  my  ruin. 
She's  driven  the  Cat  and  Kpilojfue  away. 
Sure  you  are  mad,  and  know  not  what  you  say. 
Mad  you  may  call  me.  Madam  ;  but  you'll  own» 
I  hope  I  am  not  madder  than  the  town. 

A  cat  to  speak  an  Epilogue 

speak  ! no, 

Only  to  act  the  Epilogue  in  dumb-show. 
Dumb-show ! 

Why,  pray,  is  that  so  strange  in  comedy  ? 

And  liave  you  not  seen  Perseus  and  Andromeda? 
Where  you  may  find  strange  incidents  intended, 
And  regular  intrigues  begun  and  ended, 
Tho'  not  a  word  doth  from  an  actor  fall ;  v 
As  'tis  polite  to  speak  in  murmurs  small,  l 
Sure,  'tis  politer  not  to  speak  at  all.  ) 

But  who  is  this  ? 
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Aitih. 
Cat- 


Enter  CAT  a-3  a  WOMAN. 
I  know  her  iiot- 


-I,  that 


Am  now  a  woman,  lately  was  a  Cat. 

[Turns  to  the  audience. 
GUlants,  you  seem  to  think  this  trans fonnation 
As  strange  as  was  tlie  rabbit's  procreation ; 
That  'tis  as  odd  a  Cat  shou'd  take  the  habit 
Of  breeding  us,  as  we  shou'd  breed  a  rabbit. 
I'll  warrant  eating  one  of  them  wou'd  be 

As  easy  to  a  beau,  as kissing  me. 

I  wou'd  not  for  the  world  that  thing  shou'd  catch 


-Fore    gad,  my  lord. 


us. 
Cries   scar'd    Sir    Plume- 

ehe'd  scratch  us. 
Yet  let  not  that  deter  you  from  your  sport, 
You'll  find  my  nails  are  pair'd  exceeding  short. 
But — Ha  ! — what    murmurs   through   the  benches 

roam ! 
The  husbauds  crj' — We've  cat  enough  at  home, 
This  transformation  can  be  strange  to  no  man, 
There's  a  great  likeness  'twixt  a  Cat  and  Woman. 
Chang'd  by  her  lover's  earnest  prayers,  we're  told, 
A  Cat  was  to  a  beauteous  maid  of  old. 
Cou'd  modem  husbands  thus  the  gods  prevail  on. 
Oh  Gemini !  wiiat  wife  wou'd  liave  no  tail  on. 
Puss  wou'd  be  seen  where  Madam  lately  sat, 
And  every  Lady  To^oll3'  be  a  Cat. 

Say,  all  of  you,  whose  honey-moon  is  over, 
What  wou'd  you  give  such  changes  to  discover ; 
And  waking  in  the  mom,  instead  of  bride. 
To  find  poor  pussy  purring  by  your  side. 
Say,  gentle  hu-sbands,  which  of  you  wou'd  curse, 
And  cry.  My  wife  is  alter'd  for  the  worse? 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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Should  to  our  sex  the  gods  like  justice  shew. 
And  at  our  pra^'rs  transform  our  husbands  too. 
Many  a  Lord,  who  now  his  fellow  scorns, 
Wou'd  then  exceed  a  Cat  by  nothing — ^but  hia 

horns. 
So  plenty  then  wou'd  be  those  foes  to  rats, 
Henley  might  prove  that  all  mankind  are  Cats. 
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PEOLOaUE. 

Lt  ancient  Greece,  the  infant  Muee's  school. 
Where  Vice  first  felt  the  pen  of  Ridicule, 
With  lionest  freedom  and  impartial  blows 
The  Muse  attaek'd  each  Vice  as  it  arose : 
No  grandeur  could  the  mighty  villain  screen 
From  the  just  satire  of  the  comic  scene  : 
No  titles  could  the  daring  poet  cool. 
Nor  save  the  great  right  honourable  fool. 
They  spar'd  not  even  the  aggressor's  name,  . 
And  public  villany  fell  public  shame. 

Long  hath  this  gen'rous  method  been  disus'd. 
For  Vice  hath  grown  too  great  to  be  abus'd  j 
By  pow'r  defended  from  the  piercing  dart. 
It  reigus,  and  triumphs  in  the  lordly  heart ; 
While  beaus,  and  cits,  and  squires,  our  scenes  aSbrd, 
Justice  preserves  the  rogues  who  wield  her  sword  ; 
All  satire  against  her  tribunal's  quashed. 
Nor  lash  the  bards  for  fear  of  being  lash'd. 

But  the  heroic  Muse,  who  sings  to-night. 
Through  these  neglected  tracts  attempts  her  flight. 
Vice,  cloth 'd  with  pow'r,  she  combats  with  her  pen. 
And,  fearless,  dares  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Then  only  reverence  to  pow'r  is  due. 
When  public  welfare  is  its  only  view : 
But  when  the  champions,  whom  the  public  arm 
For  their  own  good  with  pow'r,  attempt  their  harm, 
He  sure  must  meet  the  general  applause, 
Who  "gainst  those  traitors  fights  the  public  cause. 

And  while  these  scenes  the  conscious  knave  displease, 
Who  feels  within  the  criminal  he  sees. 
The  uncorrupt  and  good  must  smile,  to  find 
No  mark  for  satire  in  his  generous  mind. 
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Worthy, JIB.  OODKN. 

Squeezunty MB.  HIPPISLBT. 

-PoliHCy UB.   CHAFHAN. 

RawbU UB.   WALEBB. 

Constantf UB.  milwabd. 

Sotmore, UB.  hullst. 

Dabble, ub.  bat. 

Quill,         UB.  H.  bullock: 

Staf, UB.   HALL. 

PoreTf MB.   UACLBAN. 

Faithful, UB.   HOUGHTON. 

WOMEN. 

Hilaret, mbs.  tounoeb. 

Isabella, ubs.  boheue. 

Mrs.  Squeezum, ubs.  bullock. 

Mrs.  Staff, ues.  kilbt. 

Cloris,  ues.   STEPHENS. 

EVIDENCKS,  WATCH,   &C. 
SCENE,   LONDON. 


EAPE  UPON  EAPE ; 


OB,  TBI 


JUSTICE  CAUGIIT   IN   IHS  OWN  TKAP, 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 

scEira,  a  Parlour  m  politic's  Bouse.     A   tabU  spread 
with  newspapei'S.     Chairs. 

HILAKET,   CLOEI8. 


KILAKET. 

Well,  Cloris,  this  is  a  mad  frolic.  I  am  horridly 
frighted  at  the  thoughts  of  throwLng  myself  into  the 
power  of  a  young  fellow. 

C3o.  It  is  natural  to  u&  to  be  frighted  at  first ;  I  was 
in  a  Utile  terror  myself  on  my  wedding-day,  but  it  went 
all  off  before  the  next  morning.  A  husband,  like  other 
bugbears,  loses  all  his  horror  when  we  once  know  him 
thoroughly. 

Hil.  But  if  he  sliould  not  prove  a  good  husband— 

Clo.  Then  you  must  not  prove  a  good  wife If  he 

keeps  a  mistress,  do  you  keep  a  gallant ;  if  he  stay  out 
with  his  friends  at  a  tavern,  do  you  be  merry  witli  your 
friends  at  home. 

Uil.  You  give  fiue  advice  indeed. 
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do.  Upon  my  won],  Matlam,  it  was  such  as  I  fol 
loM'ed  myself.     I  had  a  rogue  of  a  husband  that  rob 
me  of  all  I  had,  and  kept  a  mistress  under  my  nose  :  b 
I  was  eren  with  him ;  for  it  hath  bwn  ever  my  opinio) 
tliat  a  tiusband,  Uke  a  courtier,  who  is  above  doi 
duties  of  his  office,  should  keep  a  deputy. 

1/il.  Ilut  suppose  you  had  been  in  love  with  joor 
husband  ? 

Ck.  Why  80  I  was,  Madam,  as  long  aa  he  deserv'd 
it ;  but  love,  like  fire,  naturally  goes  out  wlten  it  hal 
nothing  to  feed  on. 

Utl.  Well,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  assured  of  a  lover*! 
sincerity,  I  think  I  may  be  assured  of  Constant :  at  least 
it  is  advisable  to  persuade  myself  of  his  truth  whom 
should  love,  tho'  he  wanted  it : — Ah,  Gloria  !  you  may 
easily  remove  a  rock  aa  a  woman's  passion 

Cto.  And  yet  it  is  very  often  built  on  a  sandy  foi 
dation. 

ml.  Love  is  the  same,  whatever  be  its  object:  we" 
as  often  like  men  fur  imaginary  as  real  perfections  ;  we 
all  look  through  a  prismatic  glass  in  love,  and  whatever 
beauties  we  have  once  fancied,  we  never  lose  the  opinion 
of^our  amorous  faith  is  as  implicit  as  our  religious.         ^ 

Clo.  If  I   have  any  judgment  in  mankind,  and  I  ain" 
sure  I  have  had  some  experience  in  them,  your  passion 
could  have  been  no  where  better  fixed:  capt&in  Con8Cail|H 
hath  all  the  qualities  any  woman  can  desire.     He   hath 
youth,  beauty,  vigour,  gjdlantry,  conat-ancy,  and,  as  Mr^ 
Cowley  says,  a  long,  &c. 

SCENE  n. 

POLITIC,    UlLARKT,    CLOBIS. 

PoL  Ay,  there  it  goes,  tick  tack,  tick  tack,  like  tl 
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pendulum  of  a  clock.    What  niiachief  are  you  hatching, 

hey? It  ia   impossible   that  two    women  should  be 

together  without  producing  mischief. 

Cio.  I  always  ihouglit  a  man  and  woman  the  more 
likely  to  produce  mischief:  and  yet  1  think  them  the 
properer  company. 

Pol.  I  suppose  you  will  tell  my  daughter  so  too. 

mi.  Indeed,  papa,  she  need  not :  for  I  was  always  of 
that  opinion. 

Pol.  You  was!  but  I  shall  prevent  your  wishes — 

HiL  Ton  may  be  mistaken.  [Aside. 

Pol,  I  do  not  believe  the  head  of  cardinal  Fleury  can 
be  more  perplexed,  than  mine  is  with  this  girl.  To 
govern  yourself  is  greater  than  to  govern  a  kingdom,  said 
an  old  philosopher :  and  to  govern  a  woman  is  greater 
than  to  govern  twenty  kingdoms, 

Ilii.  I  wish  you  would  not  pei-pkx  yourself  with  car- 
dinals or  kingdoms ;  I  wish  you  would  mind  your  own 
business  instead  of  the  pubUc's ;  dear  papa,  don't  give 
yourself  any  more  trouble  about  Don  Carlos,  unless  you 
can  get  bjm  for  a  son-in-law. 

Pol.  Not  if  I  were  a  king.  I  will  make  you  a  little 
sensible  of  who  Don  Carlos  is 

mi.  Nay,  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  your 
politics. 

Pol.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not — A  newspaper  would  be  a 
more  profitable  entertainment  for  you  than  a  romance. 
You  would  find  more  in  one  half-sheet  than  in  the  grand 
Cyrus. 

mt.  More  lies,  very  probably You  know  I  do  read 

the  home  paragraphs  in  the  Wliiteliall  Evening  Post : 
and  that's  the  best  of  them. 

Pol.  If  you  would  be  informed  in  these  matters,  you 
must  read  all  that  come  out :  about  forty  every  day,  and 
Bome  days  fifty  :  and,  of  a  Saturday,  about  fourscore. 
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Would  you  continue  in  such  a  course  bui  one  twelve 
month,  T  do  not  question  but  you  might  know  as  much 
of  politics  as — any  man  that  comes  to  our  coffee-house. 
And  I  liad  rather  see  you  a  politician  than  a  woman  ol 
quality. 

nU.  If  I  may  speak  freely,  it  would  have  been  belt 
for  me  that  you  had  been  te&s  a  politician. 

Pol.  You  are  deceived,  very  much  deceived ;  but  some 
fool  hath  put  this  into  your  head.  You  may  live  to  sec 
me  one  of  the  {greatest  men  in  England.  Did  I  not  say 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  that,  within  one  three  years,  we 
should  see  whether  we  should  have  peace  or  no.  And 
yet  I  am  an  Ignoramus;  I  know  nothing,  I  warrant  you; 
I  had  belter  have  continued  a  merchant,  no  doubt :  but 
then  what  had  become  of  my  projects  ?  Wliere  had  been 
all  thoHe  twenty  diiTerent  schemes  which  I  have  now 
ready  to  lay  before  the  parliament,  greatly  lor  my  own 
houour»  and  the  interest  of  my  country?  Harkye, 
have  contrived  a  method  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  without  a  pemiy  of  money. 

Hil.  And  you  will  not  get  a  penny  by  it,  I  dare  awear, 

Pol.  No,    no,  no,  certainly:  tho'   I  would   not 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for   the  advantage  which 
arise  to  me  from  it.     It  hath  lain  these  three  years  in  a" 
frieiid's  hands  of 'mine  of  the  House  of  Commons;  who 
assured  me,  not  many  days  ago,  that  it  should  be  take 
shortly  into  consideration,  tho'  he  believed  it  could  m 
be  this  sessions. 

Hil.  Nor  this  age,  I  am  confident.  \A8ide. 

Pol.  And  how  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  compassed? 
why,   by  procuring  a  machine   to  carry  ships  by  land 
about  a  hundred  miles  :  and  so  prosecute  the  East  IndU_ 
trade  tlirough  the  Mediterranean.  V 

Bil.  I  wish  you  success,  Sir :  but  I  must  take  my  leave 
of  you,  for  it  grows  very  late :  so  good  night,  papa,  [i 
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SCENE  nr. 

PouTic  aolua. 

I  cauiiot  rest  for  these  preparations  of  the  Turks :  what 

cau  be  their  design  ? It  must  be  against  the  emperor. 

Ay,  ay,  we  shall  have  another  campaign  in  Hun- 
gary.    I  wish  we  may  feel   no  other  effect  from  them. 

—Should    tlie  Turkish    gallies    once   find    a  passage 

through  the  Streights,  who  can  tell  the  consequence  ?  I 
hope  I  shall  not  live  to  see  that  day. 

SCENE  IV. 

POI.ITIC,    DABBLB. 

Dab.  We  are  all  undone,  neighbour  Politic  !  all  blown 
up !  all  ruined  I 

Pol.  Protect  U8 what  is  the  matter  ?    No  news  of 

the  Turks,  I  hope ! 

Dab.  An  express  is  arrived  with  an  account  of  the 
Daupliiu's  death. 

Pol.  "Worse  and  worse — ^This  is  a  finishing  stroke, 
indeed !  Mr.  Dabble,  I  take  this  visit  excee<iing  kind — 
pray  be   pleased   to   sit :  we  must   confabulate   on   this 

important  accident. Pray   light  your  pipe : — I  wish 

this  may  not  retard  tlie  introduction  of  Don  Carlos 
into  Italy. 

Dab.  I  wish  it  may. 

Pol   How. 

Dab.  I  wish  Don  Carlos  do  not  prove  a  more  for- 
midable power  than  is  im^ined. 

Pol.  Don  Carlos  a  formidable  power,  Mr.  Dabble? 

Dab.  I  wish  we  do  not  find  him  so. 
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PoL  Sir,  I  look  on  Don  Carlos  to  be  an  errant  blank 

in  the  affairs  of  Europe and  let  nie  observe  to  you, 

the  Turks  give  much  greater  uneasiness  than  Don  Carlos 
can ;   what   the  design  of  their   preparations  can  be  is 

difficult    to  determine. This  I  know,   Uiat   I   know 

nothing  of  the  matter. 

Dab.  I  think  we  have  no  need  to  travel  so  far  fi 
apprehensions,  when  danger  is  so  near  us :  the  prospect 
of  affairs  in  the  West  is  so  black,  that  I  see  no  reason  to 
regard  tlie  East :  the  monstrous  power  which  Doii 
Carlos  may  be  possessed  of  by  the  death  of  the  Dau- 
phin  

Pol.  Bather,  the  monstroua  power  which  the  empei 
may  be  possessed  of. 

Dab.  The  emperor — ah  !l        Both  shah  their  heads 

Pol.  Don  Carlos  truly  !    j  at  one  anoUier. 

Dab.  I  would    fain   ask   one    q^aestion,    Mr.    Politic 
Pray,  how  large  do  you  take  Tuscany  to  be  ? 

Pol.  How  large  do  I  take  Tuscany  to  be let 

see Tuscany,  ay ;  how  large  do  I  take  it  to  be. 

hum Faithful ! bring  some   more  tobacco.     How 

large  do  I  take  it  to  be why,  truly,  I  take  it  to  be 

about  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France or  some* 

thing  larger. 

Dab.  As    large   as   the   kingdom    of    France- 
might  as  well  compare  this  tobacco  pipe  to  a  canni 
Why,  Tuscauy,  Sir,  is  only  a  town,  a  ganison  to 
admitted  into  Tuscany ;  that  is,  into  the  town  of 
cany 

Pol.  Sir,  I  will  convince  you  of  your  error. — 
Fmthful,  bring  a  map  of  Europe  hither. 

Dab.  I  did  not  think,  Mr.  Politic,  you  had  b( 
ignorant  in  geography. 

Pol.  I  believe  I  know  as  much  as  you,  or   any  one, 
of  it. 
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SCENE  V. 

POLITIC,  DABBLE,  FAITHFUL. 

Faith.  Sir,  Sir,  your  daughter  is  gone  out  of  the 
house,  no  one  knows  whither. 

Pvl.  And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  I  wish  your 
own  ignorance  lu  public  afiairs  doth  not  appear  to  our 
cost. 

Dab.  Sir,  I  wish  you  would  send  for  the  map. 

Pol.  Map  ine  no  maps,  Sir,  my  bead  is  a  map,  a  map 
of  the  whole  world. 

Faith.  Sir,  your  daughter 

J)ab.  If  your  head  be  a  map,  it  is  a  very  erroneous 
one. 

Pol.  Sir,  I  would  not  have  call'd  Tuscany  a  town  in  a 
coffee  house,  to  have  been  master  of  it. 

Dab.  Nor  I  have  compared  it  to  France,  to  have  been 
lung  of  both. 


SCENE  VT. 

POLITIC,    D.VBBLE,    FAITHFUL,   POREJt, 

Por.  Great  news,  gentlemen,  all's  safe  again. 

Pol.  Mote  deaths  ? 

i*or.  An  express  is  arriv'd  with  a  certain  account  of 
the  Dauphin's  being  in  good  health. 

Dab.  This  is  good  news  indeed. 

Pol.  Is  there  a  certain  confirmation  ? 

Por.  Verj'  certain — I  came  this  moment  from  the  Se- 
cretary's oflBce. 
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pot.  Dear  Mr.  Porer,  you  are  the  welcomest  ma 
This  news  makes  me  the  happiest  creature  Uvi 

Faith.  I  wish.  Sir,  my  news  inay  not  prevent  it.  Toot 
daughter.  Sir,  Mis8  Hilaret,  is  gone  out  of  the  house,  and 
no  one  knows  whither.  j 

Pot.  My  daughter  gone  !  that  is  some  allay  to  my  ha^^ 
piuess,  I  confess  :  but  the  loss  of  twenty  daughters  would 
not   balance    the    recovery   of   the    Dauphin. — However, 
gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  me,  1  must  go  inquire  int 
this  aflair. 

Dab.  Be  not  concerned  at  any  thing,  after  what  yc 
have  heard  :  let  the  private  give  way  to  the  public  ever. 


r         I 


[Exeu 


SCENE  Vn.     The  Street. 


Sot.  Why,  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  yet,  and  sneak  away 
to  some  nasty  little  whore?  A  pox  confound  them,  they 
have  spoiled  so  many  of  my  companions,  and  forc'd  me 
to  bed  sober  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  so  often- 
thai  if  the  wliole  sex  were  going  to  the  devil,  I  would 
drink  a  bumper  to  their  good  journey. 

Rdmb.  And  I  would  go  thither  along  with  lliem.  The 
dear  charming  creatures  !  Woman  !  It  is  the  best  word 
that  ever  was  invented.  There's  music,  there's  magic  in 
it.     Mark  Antony  knew  well  to  lay  out  his  money,  and 

when  he  gave  the  world  for  a  woman he  bought  » 

lumping  pennjTvorth. 

Sot.  If  he  had  given  it  for  a  hogshead  of  good  claret, 
would  have  commended  the  purchase  more. 

Ramb.  Wine  is  only  the  prologue  to  love :  it  onir 
serves  to  raise  our  expectations.    The  bottle  is  but.* 
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passport  to  the  bed  of  pleasure,  Brutes  drink  lo 
quench  their  appetites but  lovers  to  enflame  them. 

Sot.  'Tis  pity  the  generous  liquor  should  be  used  to  no 
better  a  purpose. 

Ra7nb.  It  is  the  noblest  use  of  the  }?rape,  and  the 
greatest  glory  of  Bacchus  is  to  be  page  to  Venus. 

Sot.  Before  I  go  into  a  tavern  again  with  a  man  who 
will  sneak  away  after  the  first  bottle,  may  I  be  cursed 
with  the  odious  sight  of  a  pint  as  long  as  T  live :  or 
become  a  member  of  a  city  club,  where  men  drink  out 
of  thimbles,  that  the  fancy  may  be  heightene<l  by  the 
wine,  about  the  same  time  tliat  the  understanding  is 
improved  by  the  r-nnversation  :  I'll  sooner  drink  coffee 
with  a  politician,  tea  with  a  fine  lady,  or  'raek  punch 
with  a  line  gentleman,  than  thus  be  made  a  whetstone 
oU  to  sharpen  my  friends'  inclinations,  that  some  little 
strumpet  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  good  humour 
which  I  have  raised. 

Ramb.  Why,  thou  art  as  ill-natured  and  as  angry  ae 
a  woman  would  be,  who  was  disappointed  in  the  last 
moment,  when  her  expectations  were  at  the  highest. 

Sot.  And  have  I  not  the  same  caiise  ? 

Ramb.  Tnily,  honest  Nol,  when  a  man's  reason  begins 
to  stagger  I  think  hJni  the  properest  company  for  the 
women ;  one  bottle  more,  and  I  had  been  fit  for  no 
company  at  all. 

Sot.  Then  thou  had'st  been  carried  off  with  glory.— 
An  honest  fellow  should  no  more  quit  the  tavern  while 
he  can  stand  than  a  soldier  should  the  field  ;  but  you 
fine  gentlemen  are  for   preserving  yourselves  safe  from 

both  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladiea. 'Sdeath  I  Pll  use 

you  with  the  same  scorn  that  a  soldier  would  a  coward : 
so,  Sir,  when  I  meet  you  next,  be  not  surprised  if  I  walk 
on  the  other  Bide  the  way. 

Ramb.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  dear  Silenus,  be  not  so  enraged; 
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rU  but  take  one  refreshjiig  turn,  and  come  back  to 
taveni  to  thee.     Burgundy  sliall  be  the  word,  and.  I  will 
fight  under  thy  command  till  I  drop.  ■ 

Sot.  Now  thou  art  an  honest  fellow — and  thou  shall 
toast  whomsoever  thou  plcasest — ^We'll  bumper  up  her 
health,  till  thou  dost  enjoy  hfir  in  imagination.  To  a 
warm  im^inaiioo  there  is  no  bawd  like  a  bottle.  It 
shall  throw  into  your  arms  the  soberest  pnide  or  wildest 
cocLuette  in  town ;  thou  slialt  rifle  her  charms  in  spiie  of 
her  art.  Nay,  thou  shall  increase  her  charnis  more  Uian 
her  art ;  and,  when  thou  art  surfeited  with  the  luscious 
pleasure,  wake  coolly  the  next  morning  without  any  wife 
by  your  side,  or  any  fear  of  children. 

Ramb.  What  a  luscious  picture  liast  thou  drawn ! 

Sot.  And  thou  shalt  have  it,  boy !  Thou  shalt.  triumpl 
over  her  virtue,  if  she  be  a  woman  of  quality — or  raia 
her  blushes,  if  she  be  a  common  strumpet.     I'll  go  order' 
a  new   recruit   upon    the   table,   and   expect  you   with 
impatience. — '  Fill  every  gla.-43.'     [Sings.]  I 

[Exit  Sotmore. 


SCENE  vni. 

RAMBLE  solus. 

Ramb.  Sure  this  fellow's  whole  sensation  lies  in 
throat :  for  he  is  never  pleased  but  when  he  is  swallow- 
ing: and  yet  the  hogshead  will  be  as  soon  drunk  with 
the  liquor  it  contains  as  he.  T  wish  it  had  no  other 
effect  upon  me.  Pox  of  my  paper  scull  i  I  hai-e  no 
sooner  buried  the  wine  in  my  belly  than  its  spirit  rises 

in  ray  head. 1  am  in   a  verj*   proper  humour  for  a 

frolic ;  if  my  good  genius,  and  her  evil  one,  would  but 

send  some  lovely  female  in   my   way ha !  the  devil 

hath  heard  ray  prayers. 
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SCENE  IX. 
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BAM6LE,  ni  LARIAT. 

SU.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unfortunate !  to  lose  tliis 
wench  in  the  scuille,  and  not  know  a  step  of  the  way 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ramh.  By  all  my  love  of  glory,  an  adventure. 
nU,  Ha !  who's  that  ?  who  are  you»  Sir  ? 
liamb.  A  cavalier,  Madam,  a  knight-errant  rambling 
about  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures.  To  plunder 
widows  ajid  ravish  virgins;  to  lessen  the  number  of 
buIUes,  and  increase  that  of  cuckolds,  are  the  obligations 
of  my  profesfiion. 

Hil.    I   wish  you  all  the  saccess  so  worthy   an  ad- 
venturer deserves.  [GMng. 
Ramb,  But  hold,  Madam,  I  am  but  just  sallied,  and 
you  are  the  &tst  adventure  I  have  met  with, 

[Takes  hold  of  her. 
Hil.   Let  me    go,  I  beseech    you.  Sir,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  of  your  profession. 

Ramb.  That's  unkind.  Madam :  for,  as  I  take  it,  our 
professions  arc  pretty  nearly  allied,  and,  like  priest  and 
tuxTi,  we  are  proper  company  for  one  another. 
Hil.  My  profession,  Sir ! 

Ramb.  Yes,  Madam,  I  believe  I  am  no  stranger  to  the 
liouourable  rules  of  your  order.  Nay,  'tis  probable  I 
may  know  your  abbess  too ;  for,  tho'  I  have  not  been  in 
town  a  week,  I  am  acquainted  with  half  a  dozen. 

nU.  Nothing  but  your  drink.  Sir,  and  ignorance  of  my 
quality,  could  excuse  this  rudeness. 

Ramb.  Wliu [whistlea]  Ignorance  of  your  quality  t 

(The  daughter  of  some  person  of  rank,  I  warrant  her.) 
TOL.  I.  B  a 
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[Aside.]   Look'e  my  dear,   I   shall   not   trouble 

with  your  quality  :  It  is  equal  to  nie  whether  your  father 

rode  in  a  coach  and  six,  or  drove  it. ^I  have  had  a» 

much  joy  in  the  arms  of  an  honest  boatswain's  wife,  as 
with  a  relation  of  the  Qreat  Mogul. 

Hit.  Tou  look^  Sir,  so  much  like  a  gentleman,  that 
am  persuaded  this  usage  proceeds  only  from  your  mis- 
taking rac.  I  own  it  looks  a  little  odd  for  a  woman  of 
virtue  to  be  found  alone  in  the  street,  at  Uiis  hour 

Ramb.  Yes,  it  does  look  a  little  odd  indeed.       [Aside. 

Hit.  But  when  you  know  my  story,  I  am  confident 
you  will  assist  me,  rather  than  otherwise.  I  have  this 
very  night  escaped  with  my  maid  from  my  fathers 
house ;  and,  as  I  was  going  to  put  myself  into  the  hands 
of  my  lover,  a  scuiHe  happening  in  the  street,  and  both 
running    away   in   a  fright   to  avoid  it,   we  unluckily 

separated  from  eaoli   other. Now,  Sir,  I  rely  on  the 

generosity  of  your  temper  to  assist  an  unhappy  woman ; 
for  which  you  shall  not  only  have  my  thanks,  but  th 
of  a  very  pretty  fellow  into  the  bai^ain. 

Ratnb.  I  am  that  very  pretty  fellow's  very  hum 
servant.  But  I  find  I  am  too  much  in  love  with  yo 
myself,  to  preserve  you  for  another :  had  you  proved 
what  I  at  first  took  you  for,  I  should  have  parted  with 
you  easily ;  but  I  read  a  coronet  in  your  eyes  ;  {the  shall 
be  her  grace  if  she  pleases,  I  had  rather  give  her  a  title 
than  money.)  [AsicU. 

Hit.  Nay,  now  you  mistake  me  as  widely  as  you  did 
at  first. 

Ramb.  Nay,  by  this  frohc,  Madam,  you  must  be  either 

a  woman  of  quality,  or  a  woman  of  the  town Yo 

low,  mean  people,  who  govern  themselves  by  rules,  dare 
not  attempt  these  noble  Bights  of  pleasure.  FUghla 
only  to  be  reached  by  those  who  boldly  soar  above 
reputation. 
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■      ffil.  This  is  the  maddest  fellow.  [Aside. 

Ramii.  So,  my  dear,  whether  you  be  of  quality  or  no 
quality,  you  and  I  will  go  drink  one  bottle  together  at 
the  next  tavern. 

Uil.  I  have  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  him.  [Aside. 

Ramh.  Come,  niy  dear  angel.  Oh !  this  dear  soft 
hand. 

BU.  Could  I  be  but  assur'd  that  my  virtue  would  be 
safe. 

Ramb.  No  where  safer.  I'll  give  thee  any  thing  in 
pawn  for  it— (but  my  watch.)  [Aside. 

Hii  And  then  my  repiitarion 

Ramb.  The  night  will  take  care  of  that — Virtue  and 
reputation  !  These  whores  have  learnt  a  strange  cant 
since  I  left  England.  [Aside. 

mi.  But  will  you  love  me  always? 

Ramh.  Oh !  for  ever  and  ever,  to  be  sure. 

Ilil.  But  will  you too. 

Ramb.  Yes.  I  will too. 

I7U.  Will  you  promise  to  be  civil  ? 

Ramh.  Oh!  yes,  yes;  {I  was  afraid  she  would  have 
asked  me  for  money.) 

HU.  Well,  then  I  will  venture. — Go  you  to  that  comer 
tavern.  111  follow  you. 

Ramb.  Excuse  me.  Madam,  I  know  my  duty  better — 
so,  if  you  please,  FU  follow  you. 

Sil.  I  insist  on  your  going  6rst. 

Ran^.  And  so  you'll  leave  me  in  the  lurch  :  I  see  you 
are  frighted  at  the  roughness  of  my  dress,  but,  fore  gad, 
I  am  an  honest  tar,  and  the  devil  take  me  if  I  bilk  you. 

HU.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Ramb.  Why,  then,  Madam,  here  is  a  pound  of  as  good 
toA  as  ever  come  out  of  the  Indies;  you  understand 
that,  I  hope. 

HU.  I  shall  take  no  bribes,  Sir. 

sb3 
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]^mb.  Refuse  the  tea!     I  like  you  now  indeed;  fc 
you  cannoi  have   been  long  upon   the  towu,  I'm  suh 
But  I  grow  wear}'  with  impatience.     If  you  are  a  modes! 
woman,  and  insist  on  the  ceremouy  of  being   carried, 
with  all  mv  heart. 

Hit.  Nay,  Sir,  do  not  proceed  to  rudeoeas. 

RaTnd.  In  short,  my  passion  will  be  dallied  with 
longer.  Do  you  consider  I  am  just  come  on  shore,  that 
I  have  seen  nothing  but  men  and  the  clouds  this  half 
year,  and  a  woman  is  as  ravishing  a  sight  to  me  as  ilie 
reluming  sun  to  Greenland.  I  am  none  of  your  puisny 
beaus,  that  can  look  on  a  fine  woman,  like  a  surfeited 
man  on  an  entertainment.  My  stomach's  sharp,  and  you 
are  an  ortolan ;  and,  if  I  do  not  eat  you  up,  may  salt  beef 
be  my  fare  for  ever.  [Takes  her  in  his  arms. 

Hit.  I'll  alarm  the  watch.  fl 

Ramb.  You'll  be   better-natur'd  than  that.     At  least,™ 
to  encounter  danger  is  my  profession;  so  have  at  you, 
my  little  Venus — if  you  don't  consent,  ril  ravish  you. 

nil.  Help  there !  a  rape,  a  rape  ! 

Ramb.   Hush,  hush,  you  call  too  loud,  people 
think  you  are  in  earnest. 

HiL  Help,  a  rape  ! 

SCENE  Z. 


IL^MOLS,    niLAEET,   STAFF,  WATCH. 

Staff.  That's  he  there,  seize  him. 
Ramb.  Stand  off,  ye  scoundrels  ! 
Staff.  Ay,  Sir,  you  shou'd  have  stood 
you  charge  this  man  with  a  rape,  Madam  ? 
mi.  I  am  frighted  out  of  my  senses  -  - 
Staff.     A    plain    case  I ^The     rape    is    sufficiently 
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proved. Wliat,   -was  the  devil   in  you,   to  ravish  a 

woman  in  the  street  thus  ? 

hil.  Oh !  dear  Mr.  Constable,  all  I  desire  is,  that  you 
would  aee  me  safe  home. 

Staff.  Never  fear,  Madam,  you  shall  not  want  evi- 
dence. [AsitJe  to  her. 

Ramb.  (Nay,  if  I  must  lodge  with  these  gentlemen,  1 
am  resolved  to  have  your  company,  Madam.)  Mr. 
Constable,  I  charge  that  lady  with  threats riiiig  to  swear 
a  rape  against  me,  and  laying  violent  hands  upon  my 
person,  whilst  I  was  inofTensively  walking  along  the 
street. 

Mii.  How !  villain  ! 

Ramb.  Ay,  ay,  Madam,  you  shall  be  made  a  severe 
example  of.  The  laws  are  come  to  a  fine  pass  truly, 
when  a  sober  gentleman  can't  walk  the  streets  for 
women. 

77(7.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir,  don't  believe  him. 

Staff.  Nay,  Madam,  as  wc  have  but  your  bare  affir- 
mation on  both  sides,  we  cannot  tell  which  way  to  in- 
cline our  belief;  that  will  be  detcrmin'd  in  the  morning 
by  your  characters — I  would  not  have  you  dejected,  you 
sh^  not  want  a  character.  [Aside  to  her. 

HU.  This  was  the  most  unfortunate  accident,  sure, 
that  ever  befel  a  woman  of  virtue. 

Staff.  If  you  are  a  woman  of  virtue,  the  gentleman 
■will  be  hanged  for  attempting  to  rob  you  of  i;.  If  you 
are  not  a  woman  of  virtue,  why  yon  will  be  whipped  for 
accusing  a  gentleman  of  i-obbirig  you  of  what  you  had 
not  to  lose. 

Hil.  Oh !  this  unfortunate  fright-; But,  Mr.  Con- 
stable, I  am  very  willing  that  the  gentleman  should  have 
his  liberty,  give  me  but  mine. 

Staff.  That  request,  Madam,  is  a  very  corroborating 
cipcumstance  against  you. 


SCENE 


SCBtfB,  JUSTICB  squeezum's  ;  a  iable^  pm^  inky  paper^ 

SQUBKZUH,  QUILL. 
AQUSKEUH. 

Bid  Mother  BUkum  refuse  to  pay  my  demands,  say  yon 

Quill.  Yhs,  Sir ;  she  says  she  does  not  value  your 
worship's  protection  of  a  farthing,  for  iliat  she  can  bribe 
two  juries  a  year  to  acquit  her  in  Hick's  Hall,  for  hall 
the  money  which  she  hath  p^d  you  within  these  three 
months. 

Sgwee.  Very  fine ;  I  shall  shew  her  that  I  understand 
aometUing  of  juries,  as  well  as  herself.  Quill,  make  a 
memorandum  against  Mother  Bilkum's  trial,  that  we 
may  remember  to  Imve  the  pajinel  No.  3 ;  they  are 
Bet  of  good  men  and  true,  and  hearken  to  no  evideni 
but  mine. 

C^till.  Sir,  Mr.  Snap,  the  bailifTs  follower,  hatb  set 
up  a  shop,  and  is  a  freeholder.  He  hopes  your  worship 
will  pub  him  into  a  pannel  on  the  first  vacancy. 

Sqtieez.  Minute  hira  down  for  No.   2.      I   think   half 
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of  that  pannel  are  baiUtTs  followers.    Thank  Heaven, 

the  laws  have  not  excluded  those  butchers. 

—  QuiU.  No,  Sir,  the  law  forbids  butchers   to   be  jury- 
men, but  does  not  forbid  jurymen  to  be  butchers.    " 

Sgjuez.  Quill,  d'ye  hear !  look  out  for  some  new  re- 
cruit for  the  pannel  No.  1.  We  shall  have  a  swinging 
vacancy  there  the  next  sessions. — ^Truly,  if  we  do  not 
take  some  care  to  regulate  the  juries  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
we  shall  have  no  juries  for  Hick's  Hall. 

(2«ifi.  Very  true.  Sir.  But  that  pannel  hath  been 
more  particularly  unfortunate.  I  believe  I  remember  it 
hanged,  at  least  twice  over. 

Squees.  Ay,  poor  fellows  I  We  must  all  take  our 
chance.  Quill.  The  man,  who  would  live  in  this  world, 
must  not  fear  the  next.  The  chance  of  peace  is  doubtful 
&a  that  of  war ;  and  they,  who  will  make  their  fortunes 
at  home,  should  entertain  no  more  dread  of  the  bench, 
than  a  soldier  should  of  the  field.  We  are  all  militant 
here ;  and  a  halter  hath  been  fatal  to  many  a  great 
man,  as  well  as  a  bullet. 
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S<lUEEZffM,   QUILL,   3TAPF. 


Q/niil.  Sir,  here's  Mr.  Staff,  the  reforming  constable. 

Staf.  An'l  please  your  worship,  we  have  been  at  the 
gaming-house  in  the  alley,  and  have  taken  six  prisoners, 
whereof  wo  discharged  two  who  liad  your  worship's 
licence. 

Sqwez.  What  are  the  others  ? 

Sta/f.  One  is  an  half-pay  olBcer ;  another  an  attorney's 
clerk ;  and  the  other  two  are  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Temple. 

Sqmez.  Wscharge  the  oflScer  and  the  clerk ;   there  is 
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nothing  to  be  got  by  the  army  or  the  law :  the  one  hath 
uo  money,  and  the  other  will  part  with  none.  But  be 
not  too  forward  to  quit  the  Templars. 

SttiJ".  Asking  your  worship's  pardon,  I  don't  care 
run  my  finger  into  the  lion 'a  mouth.     1  would  not 
lingly  have  to  do  with  any  limb  of  the  law. 

Sqmce.  Fear  not;  these  bear  no  nearer  affinity  to 
lawyers  than  a  militia  regiment  of  squires  do  to  soltliere ; 
the  one  gets  no  more  by  liis  gown  tliaii  the  other  by  Ids 
sword.  These  are  men  that  bring  estates  to  the  Temple, 
instead  of  getting  them  there. 

5fti/.  Nay,  they  are  bedaub'd  with  lace  as  fine 
lords. 

Squeez.  Never  fear  a  lawyer  in  lace. ^The  lawyer 

that  sets  out  in  lace  always  ends  in  rags.  ^ 

Staff.  I'll  secure  them. — Wc  went  to  the  house  wher«^ 
your  worship  commanded  us,  and  heard  ihc  dice  in  the 
street;  but  there   were   two   coaches  witli  coronets  on 
them  at  the  door,  so  we  thought  it  proper  not  to  go  in.    fl 

Squeez.  You  did  right.  The  laws  are  turnpikes,  only 
made  to  atop  people  who  walk  on  fool,  and  not  to  inter- 
rupt those  who  drive  through  them  in  their  coaches 

The  laws  are  like  a  game  at  loo,  where  a  blaze  of  court 
cards  Is  always  secure,  and  the  knaves  are  the  safest 
cards  in  the  pack.      -  __ 

Staff.  We  have  taken  up  a  man  for  rape  too. 

Sqtieez.  What  is  he  ? 

Staff.  I   fancy   he's  some    great    man ;    for  he 
French,  sings  Italian,  and  swears  English. 

Squees.  Is  he  rich  ? 

Staff.  I  believe  not,  for  we  can't  get  a  farthing  out 
of  him. 

Si^iieez.  A  certain  sign  that  he  is.  Deep  pockets  are 
like  deep  streams;  and  money,  like  water,  never  niiu 
faster  than  in  the  sliallows. 
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Staff.  Then  lliere's  anoUier  misfortune  too. 

Stpie$2.  What's  that  ? 

^ff.  The  woman  will  not  swear  anythmg  against 
him. 

Sqtteez.  Never  fear  that ;  Til  make  her  swear  enough 
for  my  purpose.     What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ? 

Staff.  A  common  whore,  I  believe. 

Sqnees,  The  properegt  person  in  the  world  to  swear  a 
rape.    A  modest  woman  is  as  shy  of  swearing  a  rape,  as 

a  gentleman  is  of  swearing  a  battery. We  will  make 

her  swear  enough  to  frighten  him  into  a  composition,  a 
small  part  of  which  will  satisfy  llie  woman.  So  go  bring 
them  before  me. — But  hold  !  have  you  been  at  home 
since  I  sent  a  prisoner  thither  this  morning  ? 

Staff.  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Squeez.  And  what  says  he  ? 

^aff.  He  threatens  us  confoundedly  I  and  says  vou 
have  committed  him  without  any  accusation.  Vm.  a&aid 
we  shall  get  nothing  out  of  him. 

Squeez.  Well  try  him  till  noon,  however. 


SCENE  m. 


SQUEEZUM,    MRS.    81JLIEEZUM. 


P  Mrs.  Sfjueez.  I  desire,  Mr.  Squeezum,  you  would  finish 
all  your  dirty  work  this  morning ;  for  I  am  resolv'd  to 
have  the  house  to  myself  in  the  afternoon. 

Squeez.  You  shall,  my  dear ;   and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  can  let  me  have  the  coach  tliia  morning. 
Mrs.  Squees.  I  shall  use  it  myself. 
Stpteez.  Then  I  must  get  horses  put  into  the  chariot. 
_        Mrs.  Sguees.  I  am  not  determined  whether  I  shall  use 
I    tlie  coach  or  chariot ;  so  it  is  impossible  you  should  have 
either.     Besides,  a  hack  is  the  properest  to  do  business 
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in ;   ant)  as  I   cannut  spare  you  a  servant,    will 
better. 

Squees.  Well,  child,  well,  it  shall  be  90. — ^Let  me  ohIt 
beg  the  favour  of  dining  a  little  sooner  than  ordinary. 

Mrs.  S'jiieez.  That  is  so  far  from  being  possible,  ths 
we  cannot  dine  till  an  hour  later  than  usual,  because  I 
must  attend  at  an  auction,  or  I  shall  lose  a  little  China  ! 
baaon  which  is  worth  its  weight  in  jewels,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable I  may  get  it  for  it«  weight  in  gold,  which  will  not 
be  above  one  hundred  guineas  ;  and  those  you  must  g^ve 
me,  child.  ^ 

Sqitees.  A  hundred  guineas  for  a  china  baaon !  Oh,^ 
the  devil  take  the  Kast  India  trade!  The  clay  of  the  1 
one  Indies  runs  away  with  the  gold  of  the  other.  ^M 

Mrs.  Si/tteei.  I  may  buy  it  for  less ;  but  it  is  good  to^ 
have  rather  too  much  money  about  one,  than  too  little. 

Squeis.  In  short,  I  cannot  support  your  extravagance. 

Mn.  Squeez.  I  do  uot  desire  you  to  support  my  exti 
vagance. 

S^pteez.  T  wish  you  would  not. 

Mrs.  Squees.  Thus  stamls  the  case  :  you  say  I  am  eX'^ 
travagant ;  I  say  I  am  not :  sure,  my  word  will  balanc 
yours   every  where   but  at   Hick's  Hall. — And  hark'ye, 
my  dear;  if,  whenever  I  ask  for  a  trifle,  you  object  ray 
extravagance  to  me,  111    be    reveng'd;    Til   blow  you    1 
np,  ril  discover  all  your  midnight  intrigues,  your  pn^f 
tecting  ill  houses,  your  bribing  juries,  your  snacking 
fees,  your  whole  train  of  rogueries.     If  you  do  not  allow 
me  what  I  ask,  I'll  bid  fair  to  enter  on  my  jointure,  Sir.         1 

S'piees.  Well,  my  dear,  this  time  you  shall  be  in^l 
dulged. — ^Trust  a  thief  or  lawyer  with  your  ptirse,  a 
whore  or  physician  with  your  constitution,  but  never 
trust  a  dangerous  secret  with  your  wife  ;  for,  when  once 
you  have  put  it  into  her  power  to  hang  you,  the  sooner 
you  are  hanged  the  better.  [Ai 
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SCENE  IV. 


SQtJEEZrU,   QDILL,   MRS.  StJUEEZlTM,   STAFF,   WATCn,    BAKBLB, 

HILARET. 

of.  An^t  please  your  worsliip,  here  is  a  gentleman 
committed  a  rape  last  niglit  on  this  young  woman. 

S(]uees.  How !  a  rape  !  Hath  he  committed  a  rape  on 
you,  cliiid  ? 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Tliis  may  be  worth  bearing.  \_A8ide. 

Utl.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him.  I  desire 
you  would  give  us  both  our  liberty.  He  was  a  little 
frolicsome  last  night,  which  made  me  call  for  these 
peoples'  help ;  and  when  once  they  hml  taken  hold  of  us, 
ihey  would  not  suffer  us  to  go  away. 

Sijiteez.  They  did  their  duty. The  power  of  dis- 
charging lieth  in  us,  and  not  hi  them. 

Rami).  Sir. 

Squeez.  Sir,  I  beg  we  may  not  be  interrupted.  Ilark'ye, 
yotmg  woman,  if  this  gentleman  hath  treated  you  in  an 
iU  manner,  do  not  let  your  modesty  prevent  the  execution 
of  justice.  Consider,  you  will  be  guilty  yourself  of  the 
next  offence  he  commits ;  and  upon  my  word,  by  liis 
looks,  it  is  probable  he  may  conmiit  a  dozen  rapes  within 
this  week. 

Bil.  I  assure  you  he  is  innocent. 

Squeez.  Mr.  Staff,  what  say  you  to  tlus  affair  ? 

Sta/f.  May  it  please  your  worship,  I  saw  the  prisoner 
behave  in  a  very  indecent  manner,  and  heard  the  woman 
say  he  had  ravish'd  away  her  senses. 

Sq'iees.  Fie  upon  you,  child,  will  you  not  swear  this  ? 

mi.  Ko,  Sir  i  but  I  shall  swear  something  against  you, 
lUiless  you  discharge  us. 

Sgueez.  That  cannot  be.  Madam  ;  the  fact  is  too  plain. 
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If  you  will  tiot  swear  now,  the  prisoner  muct  be  kept  i 
custody  till  j'ou  will. 

Staff.  If  she  will  not  swear,  we  can  swear  enough  to 
convict  him. 

liamb.  Very  fine,  faith  I  This  justice  is  worse  than  a 
graiid  inquisitor.  Pray,  honest,  fomutlaWe  Sir,  what 
private  pique  lia?e  you  against  me,  that  you  would 
compel  the  lady  to  deserve  the  pillory,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote me  higher  ? 

S(/uMz.  My  dear,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  ravish! 
look  as  this  fellow  hath  P  Sir,  if  I  was  a  Judge,  I  wou 
hang  you  without  any  evidence  at  all.  They  are  such 
fellows  as  these  who  sow  disseusion  between  man  and 
wife,  and  keep  up  the  names  of  cuckold  and  bastard  in 
the  kingdom.  fl 

lianth.  Nay,   if  that  be  all  you  accuse  me  of,  I  wifl^ 
confess  it  freely,  I  have  emploj''d  my  time  pretty  well. 
Though  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  done  you  the 
honour  of  dubhing,  Mr.  Justice,  I  caimot  see  why  yoid 
Rhould  be  so  incensed  against  me ;  for  I  do  not  imagine 
you  any  otlicrwise  an  enemy  to  these  amusements  thj 
a  popish  priest  to  sin,  or  a  doctor  to  disease. 

yfrs.  Squees.  You  are  very  civil,  Sir,  to  threaten 
dub  my  husb-ind  before;  my  face. 

Hamb.  I  nsk  pardon,  Madam ;  I  did  not  know   wit 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company :  it  was  always 
against   my  inclination  to  affront  a  lady;  but  a  womaqH 
of  your  particular  merit  must  have  claimed   the  mosfl 
particular  respect.  ™ 

Mrs.  Afiee:.  I  should  have  expected  no  rudeness  from 
a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  and  would  mucli  rather 
attribute  any  misbecoming  word  to  inadvertency  than 
design.  ^ 

Rami.  Madam,  I  know   not  how  to  thank  so  mud^ 
goodness  ;  but  do  assure  you,  I  would  buy  an  introduc- 
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tion  to  your  acquaintance  at  a  much  greater  danger  than 
this  prosecution,  which,  I  believe,  you  already  see  the 
malice  of.  I  hope.  Madam,  I  stand  already  acquitted  in 
your  opinion. 

Mrs.  Si/ueez.  I  hope,  Sir,  it  will  only  appear  to  have 
been  a  frolic :  I  must  own  I  have  been  always  a  great 
enemy  to  force since  there  are  so  many  willing. 

RoTtib.  So,  I  find  there  is  no  danger  of  a  rape  here. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Well,  child,  can  you  find  anyllung 
against  this  gentleman  P 

Sqtitez.  The  woman  is  difBctdt  of  confessing  in  public : 
but  I  fancy  when  I  examine  her  in  private,  I  may  get  it 
out  of  her. — So,  Mr.  Constable,  withdraw  your  prisoner. 

Mrs.  Squees.  Nay,  he  appears  so  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, that  till  there  be   stronger  evidence,  1  will  take 

charge  of  him. Come,  Sir,  you  shall  go  diink  a  dish 

of  tea  with  me. — You  may  stay  without. 

[To  the  Constable,  ^c. 

Ramlf.  This  kindness  of  yours.  Madam,  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  olTenders. 


I 

L 


SCENE  V. 


SQOBRZUM,  n[LAKOT. 


Squeez.  Come,  come,  child,  you  had  better  take  the 
oath,  though  you  are  not  altogether  so  sure.  Justice 
should  be  rigorous.  It  is  better  for  the  public  that  ten 
innocent  people  should  suAer,  than  that  one  guiltj  ^hjQuld 
escape:  and  it  becomes  every  good  person  to  sacrifice 
ihcif  ronsrienr.e  to  tin-'  beiiffit  nf  thi^  ptihlic- 

IIil.   ^\  oukl  you  persuade  me  to  perjure  myself? 

Squees.  By  no  means.  Not  for  the  world.  Perjury 
indeed !    Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  what  perjury  is 
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better  tbaii  you  ?  He  did  attempt  to  ravish  jc 
own ;  verj'  well.  He  that  attempts  to  do  you  any  iajury^ 
hath  done  it  in  bis  heart.  Besides,  a  womati  may  bfl 
ravished,  ay,  and  many  a  woman  hath  been  ravislied,  ay, 

and  men  been  banged  for  it when  she  hath  not  cei^^ 

taiuly  known  (the  hath  been  ravdshed.  ^M 

Hit.  You  arc  a  great  casuist  in  conscience.     But  Ton 
may  spare  yourself  any  further  trouble:  for  I  assure  yo^H 
it  will  be  in  vain.  ^* 

Squeez.   I  gee  where  your  hesitation  hangs;  you  are 
afraid  of  spoiUng  your  trade. — You  think  severity  to 
customer   will   keep    people    from    your    house. — Pray, 
answer  me  one  question — How  long  have  you  been  u 
the  town  ? 

nil.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Squeei.  Come,  come,  I  see  you  are  but  a  novice,  and 
like  you  tiie  better:  for  yours  is  the  only  business  wherein 
people  do  not  jirofit  by  experience.^ You  are  very  hand 
some — It  is  a  pity  you  should  continue  in  this  abandoned 

state. — Give  me  a  kiss ; — Nay,  be  not  coy  to  me. 1 

protest,  you  arc  as  full  of  beauty  as  the  rose  is  of  swee 

ness,  and  I  of  love  as  its  stalk  is  fuU  of  briars Oh 

that  we  were  as  closely  joined  together  too. 

EU.  Why,  you  will  commit  a  rape  yourself,  Mr.  Justice. 

Squeez.  If  I  thought  you  would  prove  constant,  I 
would  take  you  into  keeping :  for  I  liave  not  liked  a 
woman  so  much  these  many  years. 

nU,  I  will  humour  this  old  villain,  I  am  resolved. 

[Aside. 

Squeez.  What  think  you,  could  you  be  constant  to  a 
vigorous,  healthy,  middle-aged  man,  hey ! — Could  this 
buy  thy  affections  off  from  a  set  of  idle  rascals,  who 
carry  their  gold  upon  their  backs,  and  have  pockela 
as  empty  as  their  heads  ?  Fellows  who  are  greater 
curses  on  a  woman  than  the  vapours ;  for  as  those  pe: 
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I  her  into  imaginary  diseases,  these  present  her  with 
—Let  Uiy   sileiice  give   consent:  here,    take  this 
purse  as  an  earnest  of  "what  I'll  do  for  you. 

nU.  Well,  and  what  sliall  I  do  for  this  P 

Squeez.  You  shall  do — You  shall  do  nothing ;  I  will 
do.  1  will  be  a  verb  active,  and  you  shall  be  a  verb 
passive. 

EU.  I  wish  you  be  not  of  the  neuter  gender. 

S^ueez.  Wliy,  you  little  aruh  rogue,  do  you  understand 
Latin,  hussey  ? 

ffil.  A  little,  Sir  I  My  father  was  a  country  parson, 
and  gave  all  his  children  a  good  education.  He  taught 
his  daughters  to  write  antl  read  himself. 

S<ftuez.  What,  have  you  sisters,  then  ? 

Eil  Alack-a-day,  Sir  I  sixteen  of  us,  and  all  in  the 
same  way  of  business. 

Squwi.  Ay,  this  it  is  to  teach  daughters  to  write.  I 
would  as  soon  put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  mailman, 
as  a  pen  into  those  of  a  woman ;  for  a  pen  in  the  hand  of 
a  woman  is  as  sure  an  instrument  of  propagation,  as  a 
sword  in  that  of  a  madman  is  of  destruction.  [^Asiiie.]— 
Sure,  my  dear,  the  spirit  of  love  must  run  very  strongl 
in  the  blood  of  your  whole  family. 

nil.  Oh,  Sir,  it  was  a  villainous  man  of  war  that  har- 
boured near  us. — My  poor  sisters  were  ruined  by  the 
ofBcers,  and  1  foil  a  martjn-  to  llie  chaplain. 

SquMX.  Ay,  ay,  the  sailors  are  as  fatal  to  our  women 
as  the  soldiers  are.  One  Venus  rose  from  the  sea,  and 
thousands  have  set  in  it — But  not  Venus  herself  could 
compare  to  thee,  my  Utile  honeysuckle? 

nU.  Be  not  so  hot.  Sir. 

Squeez.  Bid  the  touchwood  be  cold  behind  the  burn- 
ing-glass. The  touchwood  is  not  more  easily  kindled  by 
the  sun,  than  I  by  your  dear  eyes. 

Eil,  The  touchwood  is  not  drier,  I  dare  swear. 
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Squees.  But  hark,  I  hear  my  wife  returning. — Leave 
word  with  my  clerk  where  I  shall  send  to  you — ^I  will  be 
the  kindest  of  keepers,  very  constant,  and  very  liberal. 

nU.  Two  clianning  qualities  in  a  lover ! 

Sqwez.  My  pretty  nosegay,  you  will  find  me  v 
preferable  to  i(Ue  young  rakeheUs.  Besides,  you  are  safe 
with  me.  You  arenas  safe  with  a  jtistiw  in  RngrUnd^^ 
a  priest  abroad  ;  gravity^is  the  best  _)ds^k_Jbr^  sin  in  sU 
countries. — Be  sure  to  be  punctual  to  the  time^  a 
appoint  you. 

HiL  Be  not  afraid  of  me. 

Sqxietz.  Adieu,  my  pretty  charmer, 
impatience. 


I  shall  bum  wit 


SCENE  VI. 
SQUECZDH  aoUis. 


Now  if  I  can 


Go  thy  way  for  a  charming  ^rl, 
her  at  this  wild  fellow's  expence,  I  shall  have  performed 
the  part  of  a  shrewd  justice  ;  for  I  would  make  ottierspay 
for  my  sins  as  well  as  their  own.     I  fancy  my  wife  luraH 
sufficiently  frightened  him  by  this,  and  that  he  will  truckle 
to  any  terms  to  be   acquitted ;  for  I  must  own  she 

pump  a  man  better  than  I. Oh  !  here  they  come. 

must  deal  with  my  gentleman  now  in  another  style. 


SCENE  vn. 


S(}VEEZ(IH,    MRS.  SQUEKZUM,    RAMBLE. 

Ramb.  Well,  Sir,  is    the  lady   determined  to  swc 

stoutly  ? 

Squees.  Truly,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  she  determines; 
she's  gone  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  divine  and  a  lawyer. 
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Ramb.  Then  the  odds  are  against  me :  for  the  lawyer 
ivill  certainly  advise  her  to  swear ;  and  it  is  possible  the 
priest  may  not  contradict  her  in  it. 

Squeez.  It  is  indeed  a  ticklisli  point,  and  it  were  advise- 
able  to  make  it  up  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  loss  is 
always  the  least.  It  is  better  to  wet  your  coat  than  your 
skin,  and  to  run  home  when  the  clouds  begin  to  drop, 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  storm.  In  short,  it  were  better 
to  give  a  brace  of  hundred  pounds  to  make  up  the  matter 
now  than  to  venture  the  consequence.  I  am  heartily  con- 
cerned to  see  gentlemen  in  such  a  misfortune.  I  am  sorry 
the  age  is  so  corrupt.  Really  I  expect  to  see  some 
grievous  and  heai-y  judgment  fall  on  the  nation.  We  are 
as  bad  as  ever  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were ;  and  I  wish 
we  may  not  be  as  miserable. 

Ramb,  Heark'e,  justice  ;  I  take  a  sermon  to  be  the  first 
punishment  which  a  inan  undergoes  after  conviction.  It 
is  very  hard  I  must  be  condemned  to  it  before-hand. 

Mrs.  Squees.  Nay,  Sir,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Squeezum  speaks 
for  your  good. — — I  shall  get  a  necklace  out  of  this  aiTair. 

[Aiide. 

Squut.  Ay,  that  I  am  sure  I  do :  my  interest  sways  not 
one  way  or  the  other.— I  would,  were  I  in  that  gentle- 
man's circumstances,  do  what  I  advise  him  to  do. 

Ramb.  Faith,  Sir,  that  I  must  doubt:  for,  were  you  in 
my  circumstances,  you  would  not  be  worth  the  money. 

Squeez.  Nay,  Sir,  now  you  jest  with  me ;  a  gentleman 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  such  a  trifle. 

Ramb.  Faith,  Sir,  you  mistake.  T  know  a  great  many 
gentlemen  not  worth  three  farthings.  He  that  resolves 
to  be  honest  cannot  resolve  not  to  be  poor. 

Squeez.  A  gentleman,  and  poor ;  Sir,  they  are  contra- 
dictions. A  man  may  a«  well  be  a  scholar  without 
learning,  as  a  gentleman  without  riches.  But  I  have  no 
time  to  dally  with  you.    If  you  do  not  understand  good 
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usage,  while  it  is  dealt  you,  you  may,  when  you  feel  the- 
reverse.     The  aJQair  inay  now  be  made  up  for  a  trifle ;  thql 
rime  may  come  when  your  whole  fortune  would  be  too 
little. — An  hour's  delay  in  the  making  up  an  offence  is 
as  dangerous  as  in  the  sewing  up  of  a  wound. 

Rtimb.  Well,  you  have  over-persuaded  me;    HI 
your  advice. 

SffitMs.  I'll   engage  you  will  not  repent  it 1  donl 

question  but  you  will  regard  me  as  your  friend. 

Hamb.  That  I  do,  indeed.  And  to  give  you  the  most 
subetanlial  instance  of  it  I  will  ask  a  favour,  wliich  is 

•  expected  only  from  the  most  intimate  friendship— wUicli 
is,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  to  lend  the  money. 

*  Sqwet.  Alack-a-day,  Sir,  I  have  not  such  a  sum  in 
my  command.  Besides,  how  must  it  look  in  me,  who 
am  an  officer  of  justice,  to  lend  a  culprit  money  where- 
with to  evade  justice !  Alas,  Sir,  we  must  consider  our 
characters  in  life,  we  must  act  up  to  our  characters  ;  and 

^  the'  I  deviate  a  little  from  mine,  in  giving  you  advice,  il 
wonid  be  entirely  forsaking  the  character  of  a  justice  U) 
give  you  money. 

Mrs.  Sqiuez.  I  wonder  how  you  could  ask  it. 

Ramb.  Necessity  obliges  to  any  thing,  Madam.  Mr. 
Squeezum   was   so  kind  to  shew  me   the  necessity 

■  giving  money,  and  my  pockets  were  so  cruel  to  shew 
the  impossibility  of  it. 

II '  Squeez.  Well,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  pay  for  your  tnnis- 
gressions  like  the  rich,  you  must  suffer  for  them  like  tb 

■  poor. Here,  Constable ! 
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SCENE  vm. 
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SQUEBZUU,    MES.    SQUEEXUM,   BAUBLE,  STAFF, 
CON8TABLK8. 

Sqwex.  Take  away  your  prisoner;  keep  lum  in  safe 
custody  till  farther  orders.  If  you  come  to  a  wiser  reso- 
lution within  these  two  hours,  send  me  word :  after  that 
it  will  be  too  late. 

Ramb.  Heark'e  Mr.  Justice,  you  had  better  use  me  as 
you  ought,  and  acquit  me :  for,  if  you  do  any  thing 
which  you  caunot  defend,  hang  me,  if  I  am  not  revenged 
on  you. 

Sqneez.  Hang  you  I 1  wish  there  may  not  be  more 

meaning  in  those  words  than  you  imagine. 

Ramb.  'Sdeath !  you  old  rascal,  I  can  scarce  forbear 
rattling  those  old  dry  bones  of  thine  till  they  crack  thy 
wither'd  skin. 

S(luHz.  Bear  evidence  of  this ;  I  am  threatened  in  the 
execution  of  my  office. 

Ramb.  Come,  honest  Mr.  Constable,  Mr.  Nocturnal 
Justice,  let  me  go  any  where  from  this  fellow — ^The 
night  hath  chosen  a  better  justice  than  the  day. 


SCENE  IX. 


BQUEEZUH,    MKS.    BQUKfiZUV. 

Squeez.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  nothing  of  this 
fellow  at  last.     I  have  a  mind  to  discharge  him. 

Mrs.  Sgueee.  Ob !  by  no  means ;  for  I  am  sure  he 
Lath  money. 

Squee*.  Tes,  and  so  am  I.    But  suppose  he  will  not 
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part  with  it;  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  from 
there  is  no  law  yet  in  beiug  to  screen  a  justice  of 
from  a  downright  robbery. 

Mrs.  Squees.  Irj  him  a  little  longer,  however. 

Sgwes.  I  will  till  the  afternoon ;  but,  if  he  should 
consent  by  that  time,  I  must  discharge  him ;  for  I  have 
no  hopes  in  the  woman's  swearing.     She  is   discharged, 
already.  ^M 

Mrs.  Squees.  HI  make  him  a  visit  at  the  constables 
house,  and  tr}*  if  I  can  alarm  him  into  a  composition.    I_ 
may  make  him  do  more  than  you  imagine.  fl 

Squees.  Do  so,  my  dear — —I  doubt  not  your  power — 
Good-morrow,  honey. 

Mra.  Squees.  But,  my  dear»  pray  remember  the  hone 
guineas. 

Squees.  Yes,  yes,  I  ehall  remember  them  ;  they 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.— Follow  me  to 
escritoire. 


I 


SCENE  X. 

lots.    8QUEEZUM   Sola. 

Since  you  are  sure  of  going  to  the  devil,  honest  8| 
111  take  care  to  equip  you  with  a  pair  of  horns,  that  you 
may  be  as  like  one  another  as  possible.  This  dear  wild 
fellow  must  be  mine,  and  shall  be  mine  :  I  like  him  bo 
well,  that  if  he  bad  even  ravished  me,  on  my  eonscienc 
I  should  have  for^ven  him. 
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SCENE  xr. 


8CEKE,  MB.  WOETHT  8. 
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WOBTSr,  POUTIC. 

Wor.  TJpon  my  word,  Mr.  Politic,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  this  occasion  of  renewing  our  acquaintance.  I  can 
imagine  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  tho'  I  never  was  one. 

Pol.  Indeed,  neighbour  Worthy,  you  cannot  imagine 
half  the  troubles,  without  having  undergone  them.  Ma- 
trimony baulks  our  expectations  every  way ;  and  our 
children  as  seldom  prove  comforts  to  us  as  our  wives. 
I  had  but  two — whereof  one  was  hanged  long  ago — and 
the  other  I  suppose  may  be  in  a  fair  way  fay  this. 

Wor,  In  what  manner  did  she  escape  from  you  ? 

Pol.  She  had  taken  leave  of  me  to  retire  to  rest,  not 
half  an  hour  before  I  heard  of  her  departure.  I  impute 
it  all  to  the  wicked  instructions  of  an  imp  of  the  devil 
called  a  chamber-maid,  who  is  the  compaaion  of  her 
flight. 

Wor.  But  do  you  know  of  no  lover  ? 

Pol.  Let  me  see hey  !— there  hath  been  a  fellow 

in  a  red  coat,  with  whom  she  hath  conversed  for  some 
time,  in  spit«  of  my  teeth. 

Wor.  Depend  on  it,  he  is  the  occasion  of  your  losa. 
I  can  grant  you  a  warrant  against  him,  if  you  know  his 
name,  tho'  I  fear  you  are  too  late. 

PoL  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  too  late ;  my  daughter  is  an 
heiress,  and  you  know  the  punishment  for  stealing  an 
heiress.  If  I  could  hang  the  rascal,  it  would  be  some 
satisfaction. 

Wor.  That  will  be  impossible,  without  her  consent ; 
and  truly,  if  she  be   married,  I  would  advise  you   to 
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follow  the  example  of  that  emperor,  who,  when  he 
covered  something  worse  chau  a  marriage  between  oi 
of  his  subjects  and  his  daughter,  chose  rather  to  let  him 
enjoy  her  as  his  own  tli&n  punish  him. 

Pol.  Pray  where  did  that  emperor  reign  ? 

Wor.  I  have  almost  forgotten,  but  I  think  it  was  one 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  or  one  of  the  Turks.  j 

Pol.  Bring  me  no  example  from  the  Turks,  good  1&. 
Worthy,  I  find  no  such  aiHnity  in  our  intereate.  Sir, 
I  dread  and  abhor  the  Turks.  I  wish  we  do  not  feel 
them  before  we  are  aware. 

W&r.  But,  Sir 

Pol.  But  me  no  buts what  can  be  the  reason 

&U  this  warlike  preparation,  which  all  our  newspapers 
have  informed  us  of?  Yes,  and  the  same  newspapers 
a  hundred  times  in  the  same  words.  Is  the  design 
against  Persia  ?    Is  the  design  against  Germany  ?     Is  the 

deaign  against  Italy? Suppose  we  should  see  Tiirkisb 

gallies  in  the  channel  P  We  may  feel  them,  yes,  we  may 
feel  them  in  the  midst  of  our  security?  Troy  was  taken 
in  its  sleep,  and  so  may  we. 

Wor.  Sure,  Sir,  you  are  asleep,  or  in  a  dream — 

Pol.  Yee,  yes,  these   things  are  called   idle   drear 
the  justest   apprehensions  may  be  styled   dreams — ^but 
let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  men  betray  their  own  ignoran< 
often,  in  attacking  that  of  other  men. 

Wor.  But  what  is  all  this  to  your  daughter  P 

Pol.  Never  tell  me  of  my  daughter,  my  country  is' 
dearer  to  me  than  a  thousand  daughters ;  should  the 
Turks  come  among  us,  what  would  become  of  our 
daughters  then  P  and  our  sons,  and  our  wives,  and  oiufl 
estates,  and  our  houses,  and  our  religion,  and  our  liberty ! 
— When  a  Turkish  aga  should  command  our  nobility, 
and  janizaries  make  grandfathers  of  lords,  where  should 
we  look  for  Britain  then  P 
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Wor.  Truly,  where  I  may  look  for  Mr.  Politic  now,  in- 
the  clouds. 

Pd.  Give  me  leave.  Sir,  only  to  let  you  a  little  into 
the  present  state  of  Turkey, 

Wor.  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,  Sir ;  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  in  relation  to  your  daughter,  you 
may  command  my  attention :  I  may  probably  defend  you 
from  your  own  countrymen,  but  truly  from  the  Turks  I 
camiot. 

Pol.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  some  apprehensiou  of 
them,  as  well  as  myself. — That  you  are  not  so  stupidly 
besotted,  as  I  meet  witli  some  people  at  the  coiFee-house ; 
but  perhaps  you  are  not  enough  apprized  of  the  danger. 
Give  me  leave  only  to  show  you  how  it  is  posMble  for  the 
Grand  SJgnior  to  find  an  higress  into  Europe. — Suppose, 
Sir,  this  spot  I  stand  on  to  be  Turkey — then  here  is 
Hungary — very  well — here  is  France,  and  here  is 
England — granted — tlien  we  will  suppose  he  had  pos- 
session of  Hungary — what  then  remains  but  to  conquer 
France,  before  we  find  him  at  our  own  coast. — But,  Sir, 
this  is  not  all  the  danger;  now  I  will  show  you  how  he 
can  come  by  sea  to  us. 

Wor.  Dear  Sir,  refer  that  to  some   other   time ;  you 
have  sufitcleiitly  satisfied  me,  I  assure  you. 

Pol.  It  is  almost    time  to  go  to  the  coffee-house — bo, 
dear  Kr.  Worthy,  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 
I        War.  Mr.  Politic,  your  very  humble  servant. 

I       I  rec 


SCENE  xn. 


WOBTHT,    solus. 

I  recollect  the  dawnings  of  this  political  humour  to 


have  appeared  when  we  were  at  Bath  together ;  but  it 
has  risen  finely  in  these  ten  years.     What  an  enthusiasm 
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must  it  liave  arrived  to,  when  it  could  make  him  forget 
the  loss  of  hifl  only  daughter  1  The  greatest  part  of 
mankind  labour  under  one  delirium  or  other :  and  Don 
Quixotte  differed  from  the  rest,  not  in  madness,  but  the 
species  of  it.  Tlie  covetous,  the  prodigal,  tlie  super- 
stitious, the  libertine,  and  the  coffee-house  politician,  are 
all  Quixoties  in  their  several  ways. 

That  man  alone  from  madness  free,  we  find. 
Who,  by  no  wild  unruly  passion  blind, 
To  reason  gives  the  conduct  of  his  mind. 


ACT  m.     SCENE  I. 

BCKNE,  the  Street. 
niLABET,  CLORis,  meeting. 

Dkab  Cloris. 

Ch.  Dear  Madam,  is  it  you  ?  you  altogether? 

Hil.  Ay,  ay,  altogether,  thank  Heavens!     I  had 
to  have  lost  eomething,  but  all's  safe,  I  assure  you. 

Clo.  Ah!  Madam,  I  wish  it  were. 

Sit.  What,  don't  you  believe  me  ? 

Clo.  I  wish  you  could  not  me,  or  I  myself. 
Captain  Constant 

ffil.  What  of  him? 

Cio.  Oh!  Madam! 

Hil.  Speak  quickly,  or  kill  me,  which  you  please- 

Clo.  Is  taken  up  for  a  rape. 

BU.  How! 

Go.  It  is  too  true,  his  own  servant  told  me. 
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Uii.  His  servant  belied  him,  and  so  do  you Shew 

me  where  he  is  ;  if  he  be  in  a  dungeon.  Til  find  him  out. 

Oo.  Very  generous,  indeed.  Madam!  A  king  should 
sooner  visit  a  prisoner  for  treason  than  I  a  lover  for  a 
rape. 

I1U.  It  would  be  unpardonable  in,  me  to  entertain  so 
flagrant  a  belief,  at  the  iirst  hearing,  against  a  man  who 
hath  pven  me, such  substantial  proofs  of  his  constaBcy  : 
besides,  an  affair  of  my  own  makes  me  the  more  doubtful 
of  the  truth  of  this;  but,  if  there  appear  any  proof  of 
such  a  fact,  I  will  drive  him  for  ever  from  my  tboughta. 

Cio.  Yes,  Madam,  Justice  Squeezimi  will  take  care  to 
have  him  driven  another  way. 

HU.  Justice  Squeezum !  Let  me  hug  you  for  that 
information.  Now,  I  can  almost  swear  he  is  innocent: 
I  have  such  an  adventure  to  surprise  you  with ;  but  let 
me  not  lose  a  moment come,  shew  me  tiie  way. 

Ch.  Poor  creature  \  she  knows   the  way  to  her  de- 

structioQ  too  well but  it  would  be  impertinence  in  a 

servant  to  put  her  out  of  it.  [Aaide, 


SCENE  n. 

SCENE,    the  CONSTABLK's    HoUU. 

cos8TAE«T,  alone. 

Const.  I  be^n  to  be  of  that  philosopher's  opinion,  who 
said,  that  whoever  will  entirely  consult  his  own  happi- 
ness must  be  little  concerned  about  the  happiness  of 
others.  Good  nature  is  Quixotism,  and  every  Fnncess 
Micomicona  will  lead  her  deliverer  into  a  cage.  What 
had  I  to  do  to  interpose  ?  Wliat  harm  did  the  misfor- 
tunes of  an  unknown  woman  bring  me,  that  I  should 
hazard  my  own  happiness  and  reputation  on  her  account? 
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^But  sure,  to  swear  a  rape  againflt  me  for  having 
cued   her  from  a  ravisher  is   an  unparalleled   piece   of^ 

ingratXlude. 

SCENE  m. 


"1 


OO.VSTANT  and  UBS.   BTATP. 

Mrs.  Staff.  Will  your  honour  please  to  drink  a  drai 
or  Bome  'rack  punch  ? 

Const.  Dear  Madam,  do  aot  trouble  me ;  I  can  drink 
noihing.  ^ 

Mrs.  Staff.  Truly,  Sir.  bul  I  can.    Not  trouble  youW 
I  had  never  such  a  customer  here  before.    You  a  captain 
charged  with  rape.     I  should  sooner  take  you  for  some 
poor  attorney,  charged  with  forger}'  and  peijury;    or 
travelling  parson,  with  stealing  &  gown  and  cassock. 

Const  Drink  what  you  will,  aud  FU  pay  what   you 
please.  fl 

Mrs.  Staff.  Thank  your  honour !  your  honour  will  noE 

be  oiTended,  I  hope we  stand  at  a  great  rent:   and 

truly,  since  this  gin  act,  trade  hath  been  so  dull,  that  I 
have  oflen  wished  that  my  husband  would  Live  by  thafl 
highway  himself,  instead  of  taking  highwaymen. 

Ctttist.  You  are  not  the  only  wife  who  would  give  her^ 
husband  this  advice,  I  dare  swear.     Nay,  were  men  all)^ 
so  uxorious  to  take  it,  Tyburn   would  have   as  much 
business  as  Doctors'  Commons.  ^ 

Mm.  Staff.  I  wish  it  had  more  ;  for  we  must  stand  and™ 
fall  by  one  another  ;  no  business  there,  no  business  here ; 
and  truly,  captain,  'tis  with  sorrow  I  say  it,  where  we 
have  one  felon  now,  we  had  ten  a  year  or  two  ago  ■  -I 
have  not  seen  one  prisoner  brought  in  for  a  rape  this 
fortnight,  except  your  honour,  I  hope  your  handsel  will 
be  lucky. 
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SCENE  rv. 

O0N8TA5T,  STAFF,  MRS.  STAFF. 

Staff".  Captain,  your  servant ;   I  suppose  you  will  be 

glad  of  company here  is  a  very  civil  gentleman,  I 

assure  you. 

Mra.  Staff.  More  gentlemen !  this  is  rare  news  indeed. 

Con$t.  I  had  rather  be  let  alone. 

Sta^.  I  have  but  this  cue  prison-room,  Captain ;  be- 
sides, I  assure  you,  this  is  no  common  fellow,  but  a 
very  fine  gentleman,  a  captain  too — and  as  merry  a 
one 

Const.  What  is  the  cause  of  his  misfortune  ? 

Staff.  A  rape,  Captain,  a  rape — ^no  dishonourable 
ofience — I  would  not  have  brought  any  scoundrels  into 
your  honour's  company ;  but  rape  and  murder  no  gen- 
tleman need  be  ashamed  of;  and  this  is  an  honest 
brother  ravisher — ^I  have  ravished  women  myself  for- 
merly :  but  a  wife  blunts  a  man's  edge.  When  once 
you  are  married,  you  will  leave  off  ravishing,  I  warrant 
you— to  be  bound  in  wedlock,  is  as  good  a  security 
against  rapes,  as  to  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  is 
against  murder. 

Mr/t.  Staff.  My  husband  will  have  his  jest,  I  hope 
your  honour  will  pardon  him. 

Staff.  But  here  is  the  gentleman. 


SCENE  V. 


CONSTANT,  EAMBLE,  STAFF,    MSB.   STAFF. 

CotM*.  Prodigious ! 
Ramb.  Dear  Constant ! 
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Const.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  hath  brought 
to  England  ? 

JSamb.  What  in  the  devil's  name  hath  brought  thee 
to  the  Constable's  ? 

Const.  Only  a  rape.  Sir ;   no  dishonourable  oflence, 
Mr.  Constable  liath  it. 

Ramb.  You  jest. 

Staf.  No,  Sir,  upon  my  word,  the    Captain    is 
earnest. 

Ramb.  Why,  I  should  sooner  have  suspected  ei 
or  lawn-sleeves.     But  I  see  gravity  and  hypocrisy  are 

inseparable. Well,  give  me  thy  hand,  brother,   for 

our  fortunes  agree  exactly. 

Staff.  And  will  agree  in   the  end,  I  don't  question. 
This  is  not  Uie  first   time  of  their  meeting  together  oofl 
tliis  account ;   a  couple  of  old  whore-masters,  I  warrant 
them.  [Aside, . 

Jfra.  Staff.  Will    your  honours  please  to  drink  anj 
punch,  noble  captains  ?  it  will  keep  up  your  spirits. 

Sto/".  Don't  force  the  gentlemen,  wife,  to  drink  whe-* 
ther  they  will  or  no. — I  wish  you  well  off  this  affair — in 
the   meantime,  whatever  my  house  affords  is   at  your 
service — and  let  me  assure  you,  the  more  you  drink,  the 
less  you  will  lament  your  misfortune. 

Ramb.  Spoken  like  a  true  philosopher. 


SCENE  VI. 


1 


COKSTAKT,    BAMBLE. 


Ramb.  But,  dear  Billy,  I  hope  thou  hast  not  reaU|| 

committed,  hey  ? 

Const.  What  I  heartily   repent  of,  I  assure  you. 
rescued  a  woman  in  the  street,  for  which  she  was 
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kind  to  swear  a  rape  against  me ;  but  it  gives  me  no 
uneasiness  equal  to  the  pleasure  I  enjoy  in  seeing  you. 

Bamb.  Ever  kind  and  good-nalur'd ! 

Const.  Yet  I  wish  our  meeting  Iiad  been  on  another 
occasion  ;  for  the  freedom  of  your  life  makes  me  suspect 
the  consequence  of  your  confinement  may  be  heavier  than 
mine. 

Ramh.  I  can't  tell  "what  the  consequence  may  be,  nor 
shall  I  trouble  myself  about  it:  but  I  assure  thee,  no 
sucking  babe  can  be  more  innocent.  If  our  cases  differ 
in  anything,  it  is  in  this,  that  my  woman  hath  not  sworn. 

Const.  This  pleases  me  indeed !  But,  pray,  how  came 
I  you  to  leave  the  Indies,  where  I  thought  you  had  settled 
I     forhfe? 

I  Ramh.  Why,  on  the  same  account  that  I  went  thither, 
kii^t  I  now  am  here,  by  which  I  live,  and  for  which  I 
^Kve,  a  woman. 

Con^.  A  woman. 

Ramb.  Ay,  a  fine,  young,  rich  woman !  a  widow  with 

fourscore  thousand  poun^  in  her  pocket tliere's  a 

Korth  star  to  steer  by. 

Cimat.  What  is  her  name  ? 

Ramb.  Her  name her  name  is  Eamble. 

Const.  Wliat  married  ? 

Ramb.  Ay,  Sir ;  soon  after  you  left,  the  Indies,  honest 
Mr.  Ingot  left  the  world,  and  me  the  heir  to  his  wife 
with  all  her  effects. 

C<mst.  I  wish  you  joy.  dear  Jack;  this  thy  good 
fortune  hath  so  filled  me  with  delight,  that  I  have  no 
room  for  my  own  sorrows. 

Ramb.  But  I  have  not  unfolded  half  yet. 

Sot.  [without.]  Let  two  quarts  of  rum  be  made  into 
punch,  let  it  be  hot — hot  as  hell. 

Ramb.  D'ye  hear,  we  are  in  a  fine  condition,  'faith  1 
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SCENE  vn. 


^ 
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C0ICSTA5T,    OjUIBLB,  BOTUOBS,  NAFP. 

Sot.  Here  they  are,  here  are  a  brace  of  despon 

whoremBAlers  for  you Ramble,  what,  nothing  to 

in  praiBe  of  the  women ;  Mark  Anthony  made  a  fine 
bnrjratn,  hey,  when  he  gave  the  world  for  a  woman? 
'S<ir-ath,  if  he  had  been  alive  now,  I'd  liave  wa^ed  six 

gallons  of  claret  I  had  seen  him  hanged  for  a  rape 

M  I  ahall  very  iiuddenly  my  two  worthy  friends.  ■ 

/iamfi.  Hark'e,  Sotmore,  if  vou  say  any  thing  against' 
the  women,  we'll  cut  your  throat,  and  toss  justice  in  a 
murder  into  the  bargain.  I 

Sot.  Not  speak  against  women  I  you  shall  as  soon 
compel  me  not  to  drink :  you  ahall  sew  up  my  lips,  if 

you  do  either. Here,  you,  let  the  punch  be  gotten 

ready.  ^ 

Staff.  It  shall,  an't  please  your  honour.  (This  gentle- 
man is  a  rare  customer  to  a  house;  I  wish  he  would 
commit  a  rape  too.)  [A8id4. 

SCENE  vm. 

C0NSTA»T,  RAMBLK,  80TM0JLB. 

Const.  Tou  must  not  rail  against  tlie  ladiea,  Sotmo 
before  Banible ;  for  he  is  a  married  man. 

Ramb.  And  what  is  better,  my  wife  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  8oa. 

Sitt.  And  what  is  worse,  all  her  effects  are  at 
bottom  of  the  sea  with  her. 

Const.  How! 

Ramb.  Faith !   Sotmore  hath   spoken   truth   for 
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—Notwithstanding  my  pleasantry,  the  lady  and  her 
fortune  are  both  gone  together ;  she  went  to  the  other 
iworld  fourscore  thousand  strong ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
auch  thing  there,  1  don't  question  but  she  is  married 
again  by  thie  time. 

Sot.  You  would  not  take  my  advice.  1  have  caution'd 
thee  never  to  trust  any  thing  on  the  same  bottom  with  a 
womaa.  I  would  not  ensure  a  ship  that  had  a  woman 
on  board  for  double  the  price. — ^The  sins  of  one  woman 
are  enough  to  draw  down  a  judgment  on  a  fleet. 

Ramlt.  Here's  a  fellow,  who,  like  a  prude,  makes  sin  a 
handle  to  his  abuse. — Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  mention 

ti— who  art  a  cargo  of  iniquity  ?  Why  wilt  thou  fill 
y  venom'd  mouth  with  that  of  others,  when  thou  hast 
auch  stores  of  thy  own  ? 

C<mst.  What  occasioned  your  separating? 

Ramb.  A  storm,  and  my  ill  stars.  I  left  the  ship 
wherein  she  was  to  dine  with  the  captwn  of  one  of  our 
convoy,  when  a  sudden  violent  storm  arising,  I  lost  sight 
of  her  ship,  and  from  that  day  have  never  seen  or  heajd 
of  her. 

Sot.  Nor  ever  will — I  heartily  hope.  Tho'  as  for  the 
innocent  chests,  those  I  wish  deliver'd  out  of  the  deep. 
But  the  sea  knows  its  own  good :  it  will  be  sure  to  keep 
the  money,  though  possibly  it  may  refund  the  woman ; 
for  a  woman  will  swim  like  a  cork,  and  they  arc  both  of 
the  same  value ;  nay,  the  latter  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
it  preserves  our  wine,  which  women  often  spoil. 

Const.  Why,  Sotmore,  wine  is  the  touchstone  of  all 
merit  with  thee,  as  gold  is  to  a  stock-jobber ;  and  thou 
would'st  as  soon  sell  thy  soul  for  a  bottle,  as  he  for  a 
guinea. 

Sot.  Wine,  Sir,  is  as  apt  a  comparison  to  every  thing 
that  is  good,  as  woman  is  to  every  thing  that  is  bad. 

Corut.  fie,  Sotmore  I    this  railing  against  the  ladies 
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will  make  your  company  as  scandaloug  to  gentlemen 
railing  at  religion  would  to  a  parson. 

Itamb.  Bight,  Constant!   they  are  my  religion,  I 
the  high-priest  of  the  sex. 

Sot.  Women  and  religion  !     Women  and  the  devil : 
leaves  his  votaries  in  the  lurch,  and  so  do  they. 

C<m9t.  I  fancy.  Ramble,  this  friend  of  ours  will  turn 
parson  one  day  or  other 

liamb.  If  he  was  not  such  a  eot,  I  should   think 
possible. 

Sot.  Why,  faith !  I  am  almost  superstitious  enough  lo 
fancy  this  a  judgment  on  thee  for  breaking  thy  word. — 
Did  I  not  teU  thee,  thou  wert  strolling  off  to  some  litUftH 
dirty  whore  !  and  you  see  the  truth  of  my  prophecy.         fl 

Ramb.  Thou  art  in  the  right :  it  was  not  only  a  wliore, 
"but  the  most  impudent  of  all  whores a  modest  whore. 

CoTiSt.  A  modest  whore !  let  her  be  married  to  aa. 
honest  attorney,  by  all  means. 

Ramb.    And    sent    together  to  people    his   majesty'i 
plantations. 

Sot.  Modesty,  now-a-days,  as  often  covers  impudence,' 
aa  it  doth  ugUness.  It  is  as  uncertain  a  sign  of  virtue  as^ 
quality  is,  or  as  fine  clothes  are  of  quality. 

Ramb.  Yet  to  do  her  right :  the   persuasions  of  th 
justice  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  perjure  herself. 

Sot.  Conscientious  strumpet !   she  liopes  to  pick  your 
pocket  another  time,  which  it  were  charity  to  thee  lofl 
wish  she  might :  for,  if  thou  escapest  this,  she  certainly 
will  have  an  opportunity.  ^ 

Ramb.  Pray,  honest  Nol,  how  didst  thou  find  us  out  ^V 
for  a  boy  would  as  soon  have  sent  for  his  schoolmaster 
when  he  was  caught  in  an  orchard  as  I  for  thee  on  thift 
occasion. 

Sot.  Find  you  out !  why  the  town  rings  of  yon^ 
there  is  not  a  husband  or  guardian  in  it  but  what 
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eady  to  get  drunk  for  joy.  If  the  woman  be  not  gold 
proof,  slie  will  be  bribed  to  swear  gainst  you.  You  are 
a  nuisance.  Sir !  I  don't  believe  he  hath  been  in  town 
six  days,  and  he  liath  had  above  sixteen  women. 

Ramh.  And  they  are  a  nobler  pleasure  than  so  many 
gallons  which  thou  hast  swallowed  in  that  time. 

Sot  Sir,  I  pay  ray  vintner,  and  therefore  do  no  injury. 

Ramb.  And,  Sir,  I  do  no  injury :  and  therefore  have 
no  reason  to  pay. 

Sot.  Hey-day !  is  taking  away  a  man's  wife  or  daughter 
no  injury  ? 

Ramb,  Not  when  the  wife  is  weary  of  her  husband, 
and  the  daughter  longs  for  one. 

CoTtst.  Art  thou  not  ashamed,  Sotmore,  to  throw  & 
man's  sins  in  his  face,  while  he  is  Bufiertng  for  them. 

Sot  That  is  the  time,  Sir;  besides,  you  see  what  an 
eflect  it  hath  on  him :  you  might  as  well  rail  at  a  knight 
of  the  post  in  the  pillory. 

Ramb.  Let  him  alone,  the  punch  will  be  here  im- 
mediately, and  then  he'll  have  no  leisure  to  rail. 

Sot  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  rail,  to  have 
parted  with  a  friend  happy  in  the  night,  and  to  iind  him 
the  next  morning  in  so  fair  a  way  to — Death  and  damna- 
tion !  shew  me  the  whore ;  FU  be  revenged  on  her  and 
the  whole  sex.  If  thou  art  to  be  hanged  for  ravishing 
her,  I'll  be  hang'd  for  murdering  her.  Describe  the  Uttle 
mischief  to  me.  Is  she  tall,  short,  black,  brown,  fair? 
Li  what  form  hath  the  devil  disguised  himself. 

Ramb.  In  a  very  beautiful  one,  I  assure  you  :  she  hath 
the  finest  shape  that  ever  was  beheld,  genteel  to  a 
miracle ;  then  the  brightest  eyes  that  ever  glanced  on  a 
lover,  the  prettiest  little  mouth,  and  lips  as  red  as  a 
cherry ;  and  for  her  breasts,  not  snow,  marble,  lihes, 
alaljaster,  ivory,  can  come  up  to  their  wliiteness ;  but  their 
Uttle,  pretty,  firm,  round  form,  no  art  can  imitate,  no 
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thought    conceive Oh !    Sotmore,  I    could    die    teo 

ihoueand  millions  of  times  upon  them 

Sat.  You  are  only  likely  to  die  once  for  them. 

Const.  All  these  raptures  about  a  common  whore, 
BambleP 

Sot.  Ay,  every  woman  he  sees,  they  are  ail  alike  to 
him,  modest  or  immodest,  high  or  low,  from  the  garret  to 
the  cellar,  St.  Jamee's  to  the  Btews;  Gnd  him  but  a 
woman,  and  he'll  make  an  angel  of  her.— .-He  hath  lh« 
same  taate  for  women,  as  a  child  for  pictures,  or  a  hungry 
glutton  for  an  entertainment:  every  piece  is  a  Venus, and 
every  dish  an  ortolan.  ^m 

Ramb.  To  say  the  truth  of  her,  Sotmore  must   hav^ 
allow'd  her  handsome,  and  I  must  allow  her  to  have  been 
a  damn'd,  confounded,  common  •^^ 


SCENE   DC. 

OON9TA27T,   BAUBLB,  SOTUORK,    HILABBT. 

Ramb.  Ha!  conjur'd  up,  by  Jupiter!     Well,  vsLy  little_ 
enemy,  do  the  priest  and  lawyer  consent — and  will  yc 
swear — ha ! 

JJil.  \Not  Tegarding  Ramble,  runs  to  Constant.] 
Constant ! 

*  Ramb.  Hey-day !   what,  are  we  both  in  for  rai 
the  same  woman ; — I  see  by  her  fondness,  he  hath  reaUr 
ravished  her. 

Const.  O  Ililaret !  this  kindness  of  yours  sinks  me  the 
deeper ;  can  you  bear  to  think  on  one  acctised  of  such  a 
orime  as  I  am  ? 

f/il.  Never  to  believe  it  can  I  bear. 

Const.  How   shall  T  repay   this  goodness !     Then 
Heavens  I  am  innooent.  [They  taik 
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^cmb.  Hey  !  the  devil ! Is  this  Conatant's  mifllress  ? 

Here  will  be  fine  work,  i'faith  !  [^Aside. 

Sot.  Is  this  the  lady   that  did  you   the  favour,  Sir  ? 

[To  Ramble. 

JUamb.  This  the  lady  !     No why  this  is  a  woman 

of  virtue ;  though  she  hath  a  great  resemblance  of  the 
other,  I  must  confess. 

Sot.  Then  I  suppose  this  is  she  whom  Constant  hath 
toafited  this  half  year — his  honourable  mistrese,  with  a 
pox. — Bare  company  for  a  man  who  is  in  prison  for  a 
rape ! 

nil.  And  was  you  in  that  scuffle  which  parted  me  and 
my  maid  in  Leicester  Fields  ? 

Const.  It  was  there  this  unfortunate  accident  happened, 
while  I  was  going  to  the  place  of  our  appointment. 

nil.  It  had  like  to  have  occasioned  another  to  me, 
which,  that  I  escaped,  I  am  to  thank  this  gentleman. 

Ramf}.  Oh,  Madam !  your  most  obedient,  humble 
gervaut.     Was  it  you,  dear  Madam  P 

C&n^t.  Ha!  is  it  possible  ray  friend  can  have  so  far 
indebted  me  1 ^This  is  a  favour  I  can  never  return. 

Ramb.  You  over-rate  it,  upon  my  soul  you  do ;  I  am 
sufficiently  repaid  by  this  embrace. 

Const.  I  can  never  repay  thee. — ^Would'st  thou  have 
pven  me  worlds,  it  could  not  have  equalled  the  least 
f&vour  conferr'd  on  this  lady. 

Rami.  I  should  have  conferr*d  some  favours  on  hei; 
indeed,  if  she  would  have  accepted  them.  [Aside. 

Eil.  I  am  glad  it  is  to  Mr.  Conatant's  friend  I  ,am 
obliged. 

Sot.  Yes,  you  are  damnably  obliged  to  him  for  his 
character  of  you.  [Aside. 

Const.  My  dear  Hilaret,  shall  I  beg  to  hear  it  all? 
I  can  have  no  pleasure  equal  to  finding  new  obligations 
to  this  geutleman. 

D  D  S 
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Nil.  Since  you  desire  it — — 
Ramb.  I  f&Dcy.  Madam,  your  fright  at  that  time  may 
hare  occasioiied  your  forgetling  some  circumstance ; 
therefore,  since  Captain  Constant  desires  it,  I  will  t«Il 
him  the  story. — I  had  just  parted  from  this  gentleman, 
when  I  heard  a  young  lady's  voice  crying  out  for  help; 
(I  think  the  word  Bapo  was  mentioned,  but  that  I  cannot 
perfectly  remember;)  upon  this,  making  directly  to  the 
place  where   the  noise  proceeded,  I  found  this   lady  i^ 

the  arms  of  a  very  rude  fellow fl 

Uil.  The  moet  impudent  fellow,  sure,  that  ever  was 
bom ! 

HaTtib.  A  very  impudent  fellow,  and  yet  a  ve 
cowardly  one ;  for  the  moment  I  came  up  he  quitted  his 
bold,  and  was  gone  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkliug  of  an  eye. 
Const.  My  dear  Ramble,  what  hast  thou  done  for  me  ! 
Hamb.  No  obhgation,  dear  Constant  1  1  would  have 
done  the  same  for  any  man  breathing.  But  to  proceed : 
The  watch  came  up,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
what  she  then  said,  but  conveyed  us  both  to  Uie  Eound- 
House,  whence  we  were  carried  m  the  morning  before 
justice  Squeezum,  and  by  him,  notwithstanding  this 
lady's  protestations,  your  bumble  servant  was  committed 
to  that  place  where  he  now  Unds  himself  with  this  good 
company. 

Const.  Oh,  my    friend  !• — May   beaven    send    me    an 
opportunity  of  serving  thee  in  the  same  manner !  i 

Ramb.  May  that  be  the  only  prayer  which  it  denies 
to  Constant. 


SCENE  X. 


CONSTA-VT,   RAMBLE,   SOTMOttB,   HILARHT,  STAFF. 


H 
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Staff.  The  punch  is  ready,  gentlemen,  you  may  walk 
down ;  the  liberty  of  my  house  is  at  your  service. 
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Sot.  And  that  is  liberty  enough,  while  thou  haet 
punch  here.  If  thy  house  were  a  sea  of  punch,  I  would 
not  prefer  any  house  in  town  to  it. 

jSay.  Your  honour  shall  not  want  that. 

Sot.  And  I  shall  want  nothing  more. 

Staff.  Captain,  a  word  with  you.  [Tp  Eamble.]  There's 
Madam  Squeezum  below  desires  to  speak  with  you 
alone. 

Ramb.  Bring  her  up. — Sotmore,  you  must  excuse  me  a 
few  moments.  Constant  and  this  lady  will  entertain  you. 

Sot  Let  the  moments  be  very  few.  Til  lay  five  gal- 
Ions  to  one,  this  fellow  hath  another  whore  in  his  eye. 

SCENE    XI. 

KAMBLB,  UBS.   8QU£KZ17U. 

Samb.  So;  my  affair  with  my  friend's  mistress  is  hap- 
pily over That  I  should  not  know  a  modest  woman ! 

But  there  is  so  great  an  affectation  of  modesty  in  some 
women  of  the  towii,  and  so  great  an  aflcctatiou  of  impu- 
dence in  some  women  of  fashion,  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  mistake.  Now  for  Mrs.  Justice,  her  business  with  me 
IB  not  exceeding  difficult  to  guess. 

Mr9.  Sqwez.  You  will  think  I  have  a  vast  deal  of 
charity,  captain,  who  am  not  only  the  aolicitress  of  your 
liberty  at  home  to  my  husband,  but  can  carry  my  good- 
nature so  far  as  to  visit  you  in  yoiu"  confinement.  I 
cannot  say  but  I  have  a  generous  pity  for  any  one  whom 
I  imagine  to  be  accused  wrongfully. 

Ramb.  I  am  obliged  to  you  indeed,  Madam,  for  that 
supposal. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  You  are  the  cause  of  it.  Wlierefore  do 
you  Imagine  I  ventured  myself  alone  with  you  this 
morning? 
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'  Raiab.  From  your  great  humanity,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Squeee.  AJae,  Sir!  it  was  to  try  whether  you 
were  really  the  man  you  were  reported  to  be  ;  and  I  am 
certain  I  found  you  as  inoffensive,  quiet,  civil,  well-bred 
a  gentleman,  as  any  virtuous  woman  could  have  wisbed. 
Tour  behaviour  was  so  modest  that  I  could  never  imagine 
it  possible  you  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  rape.  2^0 
overgrown  alderman  of  sixty,  or  taper  beau  of  six  and 
drenty,  couJd  have  been  more  innooeni  company. 

Ramb.  Whu  ! [AsieU, 

Mrs.  Squees.  Your  then  carriage  hath  wrought  so  great 
an  effect  upon  me,  diat  I  liave  ventured  to  crust  myeelf 
here   with  you ;  nay,  I  could  trust  myself  any  where_^ 
with  so  modest  a  gentleman.  ^ 

fiamb.  I'll  take  care,  Madam,  never  to  forfeit  yoar 
good  opinion  of  me ;  you  may  trust  yourself  with  me 
any  where  ;  I'll  never  behave  in  any  other  manner  than 
becomes  the  best  bred  man  alive  wiUi  the  best  bred  lady. 
I  swear  by  this  soft  liand,  these  lips,  and  all  the  millious 
of  charms  that  dwell  in  this  dear  body.  ^ 

Mrs.  Squees.  What  do  you  mean?  ^B 

Ramb.  I  know  not  what  I  mean ;  tongue  can't  express 
nor  thought  conceive — we  can  only  feel  the  exquisite 
pleasures  love  has  in  store.  jh 

Mrs.  Squees.  Jfay,  I  protest  and  vow.  ™ 

Ramb..  Protestations  are  as  vain  as  struggling.  This 
closet  hath  a  bed  ui  it  ihat  would  not  disgrace  a  palace. 

Sot.   [At  tlis  door.]  Why,  Ramble  I  Jack  Kamble  t  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  leave  thy  friends  thus  for  some  Uttkt^ 
dirty  strumpet?  If  thou  dost  not   come  immiediatels 
we'll  break  open  the  door,  and  drown  her  in  punch. 

3fr8.  S'/ueez.  [5o/Vy.]  I  am  undone  I- 

Ramb.   Fear  nothing. Oto  to  your  bowl.  111 

tills  instant. 
Sot.  m  not  wag  without  you. 
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Ramb.  Then  I'll  come  down,  break  yonr  bowl,  aijd 
spill  all  your  liquor. 

Sot.  Bring  thy  whore  along  with  thee!  there's  one 
there  already,  she'll  be  glad  of  her  company;  if  you 
don't  come  In  an  instant,  I  will  be  back  again. 

Mra.  Stpteez.  Wliat  shall  I  dof 

Ramb.  My  angel  I  love  shall  instruct  thee. 

Mrs.  Squees.  Let  me  go— 8ome  other  time — I  will  not 
nin  any  venture  here. 

Ramb,  I  will  not  part  with  you. 

Mrs.  Squeez.  Tou  shall  hear  from  me  in  half  an  hour. 
You  shall  have  your  liberty,  and  I"U  appoint  you  where 
to  meet  me. 

Ramb.  Shall  1  depend  on  you  ? 

Mrs.    Sipteez.    You    may Adieu.    -    Don't    follow 

me  :  I  can  slip  out  a  back  way. 

Ramb.  Farewell,  my  augel ! 

SCENE    XII. 

BAMBLK,   sohtf. 

Confound  this  drunken  rascal  I  this  is  not  the  first  time 
be  hath  spoiletl  an  intrigue  for  me,  But  hold,  as  I  am  to 
have  my  liberty  before-hand,  I  don't  think  this  half- 
hour's  delay  at  all  unlucky.  That  consideration  may 
sufficiently  compensate  the  staying  of  ray  stomach.  This 
adventure  of  mine  begins  to  put  on  a  tolerable  aspect. 
An  intrigue  with  a  rich  justice's  wife,  is  not  to  be  slighted 
by  a  young  fellow  of  desperate  fortune.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  in  a  very  short  time,  when  I  am  taken  up  for  the 
next  rape,  to  bribe  the  justice  with  his  own  money. — 
Lend  a  man  your  gold,  he  may  forget  the  debt ;  venture 
your  life  for  him,  he  may  forget  the  obligation  :  but  once 
engage  his  wife,  and  you  secure  his  friendship.     There  is 
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no  friend  in  all  extremity  «o  sure  as  your  cuckold — and 
the  surest  hold  you  can  take  of  a  man,  as  of  a  bull,  is  by 
his  honis. 

SCENE  xm. 


BAMBLK,    C0XSTA5T,   80TM0BB,    HILARST. 

Sot.  Ha !  what's  become  of  thy  wench  ?    If  thou 
none,  tliy  absence  was  the  more  inexcusable. 

Const.  O  Ramble  !  tliis  our  better  genius  hath  invented) 
the  most  notable  plot!- — —Such  a  net  is  laid  for  the  jus- 
tice !   it  will  at  once  entaugle  him,  and  disentangle  us. 
Mr.  Hogshead  here  is  to  play  his  part  too. 

Ramb.  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  do  without  him;  for,' 
Bhould  there  be  any  claret  in  the  way,  he'd  disappoii 
the  whole  affair  for  one  bottle. 

Sot.  Not  for  the  best  Burgundy  in  France.    This  lady 
hath  won  my  heart  by  one  bumper. By  all  the  plea- 
sures of  drinking,  Madam,  I  Uke  you  more  than  your 
whole  sex  put  together.    There  is  no  honesty  in  man 
or  woman   that  will  not    drink.     Honesty  is   tried 
wine,  as  gold  is  in  the  fire.     Madam,  you  have  made 
conquest   of  me.     I'll  drink  your  health   as  long  as 
can  stand,  and  that's  as  long  as  a  reasonable  woman 
can  require. 

nil.  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  my  conquest  over 
man  of  Mr.  Sotmore's  good  sense. 

Const.  Upon  my  word  you  may,  you  are  the  fii 
woman  I  believe  he  ever  was  ci\'il  to. 

Sot.  It  was  because  they  none  of  them  had  your  merit  J' 

a  parcel  of  tea- drinking  sluts. If  I  had  a  daughter^ 

that  drank  tea,  I  would  turn  her  out  of  doors.    Thflf 
reason    that   men  are    honester  than  women  is,  their 
liquors    are    stronger.    If   the    sex  were    bred    up 
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brandy  and  tobacco,  if  they  all  liked  drinking  as  well 
as  you  seem  to  do,  Madam,  I  should  turn  a  lover. 

Ran^.  Why,  Constant,  such  another  compliment 
would  make  thee  jealous. 

JUL  Upon  my  word  he  hath  reason  already ! 

Sot.  Madam,  I  like  you ;  and  if  a  bottle  of  Burgundy 
were  on  one  side,  and  you  on  the  other,  I  do  not  know 
which  I  should  choose. 

Const.  Thou  wotild'st  choose  the  bottle  I  am  sure. 

liamb.  But  I  long  to  hear  this  conspiracy. 

Sot.  Tlien  it  must  be  below.  I  strictly  forbid  any 
secrets  to  be  told  but  at  the  council  table.  The  rose  is 
ever  understood  over  the  drinking  room,  and  a  glass  is 
the  surest  turnkey  to  the  lips. 

Const.  That's  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  philoso- 
phers. 

Sot.  Of  the  sober  ones  it  may ;  but  all  your  wise 
philosophers  were  a  set  of  llic  most  drunken  dogs  alive. 

I  never  knew  a  sober  fellow  but  was  an  aas aiid  vour 

ass  is  the  soberest  of  all  animals.  Your  sober  philoso- 
phers and  their  works  have  been  buried  long  ago.  I 
remember  a  saying  of  that  great  philosopher  and  poet, 
Horace,  who  wrote  in  Faleniian  instead  of  ink  : 

No  verses  last can  long  escape  the  uigbb, 

Wbioli  Uie  dull  ecribbling  tvAtec-driokcni  write. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV.    SCEXE   I. 

SCENE,   8QCK£ZtJl*S. 
BQVEEZrU,  Qinu.. 

SQDEEZUM. 

You  delivered  my  leiier  ? 

QfiUL  YeB,  an't  please  your  worship,  I  left  it  at  the 
coffee-house,  where  she  directed  me. 

Sfjwu.  Very  well Quill. 

QtUU.  Sir.  

.  Squetz.  I  think  I  may  trust  thee  with  any  secret — 
and  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  will  shew  thee  what  a 

GoiiCdence  I  put  in  thee. In   short,  Quill,  I  suspect 

nay  wife — 

<2u»//.  Of  what,  Sir  f 


d 


Sqtueg.   I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  the  odIj  pei 
free  with  her,  and  that  I  am  free  of  the  corppration 
cuckolds. 

Quill.  Then  your  worship  is  free  of  all  the  corpora- 
tions in  England.  m 

Squees.  Now  thou  knowest  that  there  are  very  whole-  ^ 
some  laws  against  cuckoldom ;  the  advantage  of  a  man's 
horns  is^  that  he  may  shove  his  wife  out  of  doors  with 
them.  H 

Quill.  And  that  is  no  incoosiderable  advantage.  V 

S'pices.  But  there  must  be  a  discovery  first.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  knows  himself  to  he  a  cuckold ;  the 
world  must  know  it  too.  He  that  will  keep  hia  horns  in 
his  pocket  must  keep  his  wife  in  his  bosom.  Therefore, 
Quill,  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  observe  my  wife,  I  assure 
you  &  very  handsome  reward  on  her  conviction :  for  I 
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begin  to  find,  that  if  I  do  not  diecover  her,  she  will 
shortly  dbcover  me,  or  ruin  me  hy  bribing  her  to  hold 
her  tongue.  It  is  not  a  little  gold  will  make  a  gag  for  a 
woman.  .  ,  — — 

<2ut^.  Sir,  I  shall  be  as  dilij^ent  as  possible. 

Squees.  And  I  am  as  liberal  on  your  success. 

[Ejsit  Squeezum. 

SCENE  n. 

qnu.  solus. 

Indeed  justice,  that  bait  will  not  do.  I  know  you  too 
well  to  trust  to  your  liberality.  Your  wife  will  reward 
eervices  better  than  you.  Besides,  I  have  too  much 
honour  to  take  fees  on  both  aides. — And  since  I  am 
her  pimp  iu  ordinary.  Til  go  like  an  honest  and  dutiful 
servaut,  aud  discover  this  conspiracy :  for  should  she 
once  be  turn'd  out  of  the  family,  I  should  make  but  a 
slender  market  of  this  close-finger'd  justice,  whose 
covetousness  would  suiTer  no  rogues  to  live  but  himself. 


SCENE  m. 

scEi.'E,  the  constable's  Uotise. 

BAHBLK,   CONSTANT. 

.  Ramh,  This  little  mistress  of  yours  is  the  most 
dextrous  politician,  if  that  drunken  poppy  doth  not 
disappoint  us. 

Const.  Never  fear  him :  he  hath  cunning  enough"; 
and  tliere  hath  been  so  long  a  war  in  his  head  between 
wine  and  his  genses  that  they  setm  now  to  have  come 
to  an  agreement  that  he  is  never  to  be  quite  in  them,^ 
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DOT  ever  quite  out  of  them:  his  life  is  one  ooadni 

■cme  of  b^sg  half  drunk. 

Ramb.  Well,  as  we  can  be  of  no  farther  use  in  the 
afair,  but  miut  suy  here  and  expect  the  iaaoe;   pr^- 
th«e,  tell  me  what  hath  become  of  yoa  these  three  lo^ 
yearn  since   jou  quitted  the  service  of  the   East-Lidii^ 
Company,  and  came  over  to  England  with  SoCmore  ?        fl 

Congt.  Why,  at  my  first  reluni  to  England,  the  pro- 
spect of  war  was  in  every  one's  eye ;  and  not  osdy  the 
reports  of  the  people,  but  the  augmentation  of  tfaa 
troops  asaur'd  us  of  its  approach :  upon  which,  X  rftS 
Bolv'd  to  embark  my  small  remains  of  fortune  in  the 
service  of  my  countrj-,  and  obtained  the  same  com- 
mission on  that  occajiion  which  I  bad  enjoyed  in  the 
Indies.  My  history  is  not  vety  full  of  adventures : 
continued  therein  till  the  reduction,  when  I  shared  the' 
fate  of  several  unhappy  brave  fellows,  and  was  sent  j^h 
begging  with  a  red  coat  on  my  back.  H 

Ramb.  It  is  the  faculty  of  the  cloth  to  be    ragged. 

Red  is  as  apt  to  be  ragged,  as  white  to  be  soil'd. 

It  is  commonly  the  fate  of  our  brave  soldiers  to  bring 
home  ragged  cloatlis,  as  welt  as  colours,  and  both  ars 
rewarded  by  Westminster-hall  the  one  is  hung  up 
in  it,  and  the  other  is  locked  up  safe  by  an  order  from 
it ;  for.  Heaven  be  prais'd !  the  gaols  are  always  open 
hospitals  for  us. 

Const.  The  only  happiness  which  hath  attended  me 
aince  my  rttum  is  my  having  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  tliat  young  lady  whom  you  iwiw  here ;  which  hath 
proceeded  bo  far,  that  last  uight  we  had  appointed  to 
meet  in  order  to  our  marriage :  but,  as  I  was  just  arrived 
at  tlic  place,  a  woman  wcll-drcss'd  was  attacked  in  the 
street  by  a  rufBan.  I  immediately  flying  to  her  aasisUH 
ance,  the  fellow  quitted  her,  and  left  me  alone  in  th^l 
possession  of  the  watch,  who  early  this  morning  carried 
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me  before  Justice  Squeezum,  and  by  him  I  was  com- 
mitted hither. 

Rami).  Wh&t,  did  she  appear  against  you? 

Const.  No ;  they  said  she  was  ill  of  some  bruises  she 
had  reoeived,  but  desired  I  might  be  kept  in  custody 
till  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  she  would  appear 
against  me.  But  by  what  Hilaret  hath  told  us,  and 
by  aome  methods  which  have  been  used  to  extort  money 
from  me,  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  it  all  a  contrived  piece 
of  villainy  of  the  justice,  and  not  of  tlie  woman's,  as  I 
at  first  imagined. 

, Ramh.  Be  assur'd  of  it ; if  there  be  roguery,  the 

justice  hath  the  chief  part  in  it.-'  But  comfort  yourself 
with  the  expectation  of  revenge ;  for  I  think  he  camiot 
possibly  escape  the  net  we  have  spread,  unless  the  devil 
liath  more  gratitude  than  he  is  reported  to  have,  and  will 
assist,  his  very  good  friend  at  a  crisis. 

Const.  But  what  do  you  intend  in  England,  where  you 
have  no  friends. 

Ramb.  I  know  not  yet  whether  I  have  or  no.  I  left 
an  old  father  here,  and  a  rich  one.  He  thought  fit  to 
turn  me  out  of  doors  for  some  froHcs,  which  it  is  pro- 
bable, if  he  yet  lives,  he  may  have  forgiven  me  by  this. 
But  what's  become  of  him  I  know  not ;  for  I  have  not 
heard  one  word  of  him  these  ten  years. 

Const.  I  think  you  have  been  vastly  careless  in 
neglecting  him  so  long. 

Ramb.  *Tis  as  I  have  acted  in  all  aOairs  of  life ;  my 
thoughts  have  ever  succeeded  my  actions :  the  conse- 
quence hath  caused  me  to  reflect  when  it  was  too  late. 
I  never  reasoned  on  what  I  should  do,  but  what  I  had 
done;  as  if  my  reason  had  her  eyes  behind,  and  coiUd 
only  set:  backwards. 
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SCENE    IV. 


RAKBLB,    C0K6TANT,  8TAPP. 

Stajf,  Here's  a  letter  for  your  honour. 

Smth.  [Reads  it.]  Ay,  this  is  a  letter,  indeed  I 

Cornet.  What  is  it  ? 

Ramh.  My  freedom,  under  a   sign-manual   from 
queen  of  these  regions. 

Const.  Explain. 

Ramh.  Tlien,  Sir,  in  plun  English,  without  either 
trope  OT  figure,  it  is  a  letter  from  the  jtistice's  wife.,  with 
an  order  to  the  constable  for  my  liberty.  [Reads. 

*  I  was  no  sooner  recovered  of  the  fright  which  th^™ 
'unmannerly  friend  of  yours  occasioned,  than  I  have 
'performed  my  promise.  You  will  find  me  at  home: 
*  the  constable  hath  orders  by  the  bearer  to  acquit  you.' 
Here's  good  nature  for  you!  [Kisses  the  letUr.]  Thou 
dear  wife  of  a  damn'd  rogue  of  a  justice,  I  fiy  to  thy 
anus. 

Const.  Harkye!   snppose    you  brought   her  to  be 
witness   to  our  design — and — here,  take  tlus   letter 
assignation  from  the  justice  to  Hilaret ;  it  will  give  yoar^ 
discovery  credit.  ^M 

Ramh.  An  admirable  thought !     I  fly  to   execute  it^ 
Dear  Constant,  good-morrow.     I  hope,  when    next  we 
meet,  we  shall  meet  i 

In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  no  vUe  justice  shall  invade  us  more. 

Const.  Success  attend  you.  [Exuai- 
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SCENE  V.     A   Tavern. 

SQCTEEZUM,    DSJiWER. 

Squeez.  No  woman  been  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Draw.  Sir,  I  know  of  none  ;  but  I'll  ask  at  the  bar,  if 
you  please. 

Squees.  Do — and  leave  word,  if  any  such  cornea,  to 
shew  her  up  hither. — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  her 
company,  but  1  am  impatient  for  it.  I  protest  this 
woman   hath  revived  the  vigour  of  youth  in  me ;  sure, 

I  must  have    over-reckoned  my  years  I 1  cannot  be 

above  forty-nine  at  the  most. — I  wish  this  dear  girl  was 
come. — I  am  afraid  I  did  wrong  in  giving  her  those  five 
ahillings,  in  a  purse  worth  above  two  shillings  more, 
which  who  knows  she  may  be  spending  on  some  bully, 
who  will  perhaps  send  another  present  to  me  in  return. 

SCENE  VI 


BQUBEZUM,    HILARBT. 

Squees.  Oh  1  you  are   come — you  little,  pretty,  dear, 

Bweet  rogue  ! 1  have  been  waiting  for  you  these 

these  four  hours  at  least. 

HU.  Young  lovers  are  commonly  earlier  than  their 
appointment. 

&iueez.  Give  me  a  kiss  for  that. — Thou  shall  find  me 

a  young  lover,  a  vigorous  young  lover  too. Hit  me  a 

slap  in  the  face,  do Bow-wow!   Bow-wow!  I'll  eat 

up  your  clothes. Come,  what  will  you  drink?    White 

or  red  ? Women  love  white  best. Boy,  bring  half 

a  pint  of  mountain. Come,  sit  down ;  do,  sit  down. 

^  Come,  now  let  us  hear  the  story  how  you  were  first 
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debauched. — Come— that  I  may  put  it  down  in  mj 
hbtory  at  home.  I  have  the  history  of  all  the  women'* 
ruin  that  ever  I  lay  with,  and  I  call  it,  tub  bistort  op 

MT   OWX  TUCSS. 

J7i7.  ni  warrant  it  is  as  big  as  a  church  bible. 
Sqwex.  It  is  really  of  a  good  reputable  size.     I  have 
done  execution  in  my  time. 

nil.  And  may  do  execution  still. 

Boy.  [H'lVAtnif.J  Half  a  pint  of  mountain  in  the  lion, 
score. 

Squee:.  Well — But  now  let  me  have  the  history — 
Where  did  your  amour  begin? — at  church,  I  warrant 
you.     More  amours  begin  at  church  than  end  there. — 

Or,  perhaps,  you  went  to  see  the  man  of  war Going 

to  see  sights  hath   ruined  many  a  woman.     No  wonder 
children  are  lovers  of  them,  since  so  many  owe   their 
being  to  them. 
BU.  [Aside.']  I  thank  you  for  that  remembrance,  I 

had  forgot  my  lover. Ay,  Sir,  it  was  tliere  indeed 

saw  him  first ;  that  was  the  fatal  scene  of  our  interview. 

Squeez.  Well,  and  was  the  amour  managed  by  letter, 
or  by  word  of  mouth  ? 

nil.  By  letter.  Sir.     I  believe  he  writ  two  quires 
paper  to  me   before   I  would  send  him   an   answer: 
returned  hira  several  unopened,  and  then  several  othc 
opened — But  at  last  he  obtained  an  answer. 

Sqwez.  Well,  and  after  your  answer,  what  folic 
then? 

nil.  Ob !  he  thought  himself  sure  of  me  as  soon  as  I 
had  answered  his  letter. 

Squees.  Ay,  I  have  always  observed  in  my  amours 
that  when  I  received   an  answer  I  never  failed  of  the 
woman  ;  a  woman  follows  her   letter  infallibly.     Well, 
and  what  did  he  say  in  the  second  letter  ? 
na.  Oh!  he  swore  a  thousand  fond  things:  that 
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'e :    that  Kis  whole 
and  a  vast  deal  of  chat 


ove  should  last  aii  long  as   hi» 
happiness  depended  on  me- 
nature. 

Sqtteez.  Ay,  ay,  just  as  I  have  done  myself.  I  find 
whoring  is  as  methodical  sm  the  law. 

UU.  And  I  fancy  as  tedious  with  you,  old  gentleman. 

[Aside. 

Squeez.  Well,  and  how  many  letters  did  you  write  to 
him,  ey ! before 

HU.  Not  niaiiy.  Be  did  not  want  much  encourage- 
ment. 

Squees.  Then,  passing  over  the  rest  of  the  suit,  let  us 
come  to  the  last  faUil  meeting. 

HU.  It  was  of  a  Sunday  morning 

Sqtteex.  Right.  Bly  old  method :  when  other  people 
are  poue  to  church. 

HU.  In  an  exceeding  hoi  day. 

Sqmez.  May  or  June? Women  and  cherries  are 

commonly  gatherexi  in  the  same  month. 

HU.  I  was  fatiprued  with  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
retired  to  an  arbour  to  repose  myself:  guess  what  was 
my  surprise  when  I  found  the  dear  perfidious  had  con- 
veyed himself  thither  before  me. 

Squtee.  A  sly  d(>g !  My  old  way  again.  An  ambush 
is  as  useful  in  love  as  war. 

ffU.  At  my  first  entrance  he  pretended  a  surprise  at 
seeing  me  unexpectedly  ;  but  on  my  questioning  him  how  * 
and  with  what  design  he  bad  conveyed  himself  there,  he 
immediately  threw  off"  the  cloak  and  confessed  all :  he 
flew  to  me,  caught  me  in  his  amis  with  the  most  eager 
raptures,  and  swore  the  most  violent  love  and  eternal 
constancy.  I  in  the  greatest  agony  of  rage  repelled  him 
with  my  utmost  force ;  he  redoubled  his  attacks,  I  slack- 
ened ray  resistance;  he  intreated,  I  raved;  he  sighed,  I 
cry'd ;  he  press'd,  I  swooned ;  he 
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Squte:.   Oh ! — I  can  bear  no  longer,  my  angel  I  n 
paradise  I  my  honey-suckle !  my  dove  I  my  darling  I 

HU.  "Wluit  do  you  mean,  Sir? 

Sqneez.  I  mean  to  eat  you  up,  to  swallow  you  down, 
squeeze  you  to  pieces. 

Bil.  Help  there  1  a  rape,  a  rape  I 

SCENE  TIL 


flQUKiai'H,   HELARKT,   BOTMORE. 

Sot.  Hey-day !  what  in  the  devil's  name  is  here  ? 
Justice  Squeezum  ravishing  a  woman  I 

HU,  Oh  I  for  Heaven's  sake.  Sir,  assist  a  poor  forlorn, 
hapless  maid,  whom  this  wicked  man  hath  treacherousl 
seduced. 

Squeez.  Oh  lud ! Oh  lud  I 

Sot.  Fie  upon  you,  Mr.  Squeezum;  you  who  are  a 
magistrate,  you  who  are  the  preserver  and  executor  of  our 
laws,  thus  to  be  the  breaker  of  ihem !  , 

Spteez.  Canst  thou  accuse  me ?  \ 

llil.  You  know  too  well  how  barbarously  you  have 
mod  me.  For  pity's  sake,  Sir,  secure  him;  do  not  let 
him  escape,  till  we  send  for  a  constable.  If  there  be  any 
law  for  a  justice,  I  am  resolved  to  hang  him. 

Squeez.  0  lud  ;  what  sliame  have  I  brought  myself  to  1 
that  ever  I  should  have  lived  to  see  ihis  day ! 

Sot.  If  thou  hadst  stood  to  thy  bottle  Uke  an  honest 
fellow  this  had  never  happened ;  but  you  must  go  a  whor- 
ing with  a  pox  to  you,  at  your  years  too ;  with  these 
spindle  shanks,  that  weezle  face,  that  crane's  neck  of  a 
body.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  such  an  old 
withered  may-pole  as  thou  art  should  attempt  to  fall  on  a 
woman  ?  Why  thou  wilt  be  the  diversion  of  the  whole 
town. — Grub-street  will  dine  a  month  on  your  account. 
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Tliow  wilt  be  nsliered  to  Tybuni  with  more  pomp  than 
Alexander  was  ushered  into  Babylon.  Justice  never 
triumphs  so  universally  as  at  the  execution  of  one  of  her 
own  officers. 

Squeez.  Sir,  if  there  be  trutli  on  earth,  I  am  as  innocent. 

Sot.  All  the  innocence  on  earth  will  not  save  you— — 
A  man  doth  not  always  draw  the  rope  by  the  weight  of 
his  sins.  Your  innocence  will  not  acquit  you  in  a  court 
of  Justice  against  her  oath ;  and,  when  you  come  to  the 
gallows,  it  will  be  vain  to  plead  your  innocence.  All's 
fish  that  comes  to  the  net  there.  Tlie  gallows  so  seldom 
gets  its  due,  that  it  never  parts  with  what  it  gets. 

Hit.  Can  you  pretend  to  innocence?  Was  not  this 
gentleman  an  eye-witness  to  your  rudeness,  to  the  injury 
you  offered  me  ? 

Sot.  Ay,  ay,  I  can  swear  to  the  rape  with  as  safe  a 
conscience  as  I  can  drink  a  glass  of  wine. 

Squeez.  I  see  I  am  betrayed ;  I  am  caught  in  my  own 
trap.  There  is  but  one  way  to  escape,  which  is  the  way 
I  have  opened  to  others.  [./Im'rfe.]  I  see,  Madam,  your 
design  is  to  extort  money  from  me.  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  to  contend :  I  hope  you  will  be 
reasonable,  for  I  am  poor,  very  poor,  I  assure  you  ;  it  is 
not  for  men  of  my  lionesty  to  be  rich. 

nU.  Sir,  if  you  would  give  me  millions,  it  should 
not  satisiy  my  revenge !  yon  should  be  hanged  for  an 
example  to  others. 

Squeez.  Here's  a  cruel  wretch !  who  prefers  my  blood 
to  my  gold,  which  is  almost  my  blood. 

Sot.  Hey-day!  what  vehicle  is  this?  a  vinegar  bottle? 

Haifa  pint,  by  Jupiter  !     Wliy,  thou  sneaking  rascal, 

canst  thou  pretend  to  honesty,  when  this  dram  glass  Imth 
been  found  upon  thee  ?  Were  I  thy  judge,  or  thy  jury, 
Uiis  very  sneaking  vehicle  should  hang  thee,  without  any 
other  evidence.     But  come,  since  you  are  to  be  hang'd, 
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ni  drink  one  bumper  to  your  good  journey  to  the  other 
world.— You  will  find  abundance  of  your  acquaintanre, 
whom  you  have  sent  before  you. — And  now,  Fll  go  call 
the  drawer  to  fetch  a  constable. 

Sffueez.  Hold,  hold.  Sir ;  for  mercy  sake  do  not  ex 
me  iio. — Will  nothing  content  you.  Madam? 

I/il.  Nothing  but  the  rigour  of  the  law.     Sir,  I 
you  lose  no  time,  but  send  for  the  coiwtable  immediately. 

Sfue^z.  I'll  do  auy  thing ;  111  consent  to  any  tonus.       , 

UU.  The  constable !  the  constable !  I 

Stfueez.  Stay,    dear    Sir;    Fll    give    you   a    hundred 
guineas ;  Fll  do  any  thing. 

UU.  Remember  your  vile  commitment  of  two  genii 
men  this  morning. — But  I  will  revenge  the  injuries 
my  friends. — Sir,  I  beseech  you  send  for  the  officers. 

Squeez.  One  is  alre;u3y  dismissed  from  hus  confinemi 
the  other  shall  be  dismissed  immediately. 

Hil.  It  is  too  late. 

Sot.  Harkye,  Sir,  will  you  leave  off  whoring,  and  take 
to  drinking  for  the  future.  . 

Squeez.  ni  leave  them  off  both. 

Sot.  Then  you  shall  be  hang'd:  but  if  you  will  com 
mence  honest  fellow,  and  get   drunk  every  day  of  your 
life,  ril  intercede  with  this  lady,  that,  on  your  acquittii^ 
the  geutlemaii,  you  shall  be  acquitted  yourself. 

Squeez.  Fll  do  any  thing,  Fll  quit  any  thing. 

Sot.  Madam,  let  me  persuade  you  to  be  merciful 
time  to  this  uiifortimate  and  undutiful  servant  of  justice. 

nil.  Sir,  I  can  deny  you  nothing. 

Squeez.  Get  me  a  pen  and  ink;  Fll  send  an  order  to 
bring  him  hither,  and  discharge  him  instantly.  ] 

Sot.  Drawer,  bring  pen,  ink,  and  pa^wr,  and  a  bottle  of 
old  port. 

&iueet.  [to  Hil.]  And   could  you  have  had  the  con- 
science to  have  sworn  against  a  poor  old  man? 
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Sot.  Faith !  'twas  a  little  cruel.  Could  you  have  had 
the  heart  to  see  him  swinging  like  a  gibbeted  skeleton  ? 

Could  you  have  served  up  such  &  dry  disli  to  justice 

The  body  of  one  of  her  own  children  too  ? But  here's 

the  paper. Come,  Sir,  write  his  discharge  and  your 

own. 

[Squeezum  icrites,  Sotmore  and  Hihiret  adcatice.1 

Sot.  You  have  managed  this  matter  so  well,  that  I 
shall  have  an  opinion  of  your  sex'e  understanding  ever 
after. 

/Til.  Let  a  woman  alone  for  n  plot,  Mr.  Sotmore. 

Sot.  Ay,  Madam,  a  woman  that  will  drint  a  bumper. 
Wine  IS  ihe  fountain  of  thought :  and 

The  more  we  drink. 
The  more  we  think. 

It  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  wine  hath  done  more 
good,  or  physic  harm  in  the  world :  I  wou'd  have  every 
apothecary's  shop  in  the  town  tum'd  into  a  tavern. 

Bil.  I  am  afraid,  the  more  you  have  of  the  one,  the 
more  you  will  require  of  the  other. 

Sot.  It  is  their  drugs  that  debauch  our  wine :  Wine 
in  itself  is  as  innocent  as  water,  and  physic  poisons  both. 
It  is  not  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  of  the  drug,  that  is 
pernicious.  Let  me  advise  you,  Madam,  leave  off  your 
danm'd  adulterated  water,  your  tea,  and  iJike  to  wine. 
It  will  paint  your  face  belter  than  vermilion,  and  put 
more  honesty  in  your  heart  than  all  the  sermons  you  can 
read.  Ill  introduce  you  to  some  clubs  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, a  set  of  honest  fellows,  that  live  in  the  clouds  of 
tobacco,  and  know  no  home  but  a  tavern, 

&Hieez.  This  letter,  Sir,  will  produce  the  gentleman 
immediately. 

Sot.  Here,  drawer let  this  letter  be  sent  whither 

it  is  directed.     Come,  honest  justice,  our  acquaintance 
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h&th  an  odd  beginning,  bat  we  may  be  very  good  com- 
panions soon.  Let  us  sit  down,  and  expect  our  friend 
in  Uie  manner  it  becometh  us.  Bemeniber  wliat  you 
have  bargained  to  do  every  day  of  your  life,  and  the 
obligation  shall  be  dated  from  this  hour.  Come,  sit  thee 
down,  honest  publican,  old  justice  merchant.  [They  aiV.] 
Here's  a  health  to  the  propagation  of  trade,  tliy  trade 
I  mean,  to  Uie  increase  of  whores,  and  false  dice.— Thou 
art  a  collector  of  the  customs  of  sin,  and  he  that  would 
siti  with  impunity  must  have  thy  permit.  Come,  pledge 
me,  old  boy ;  if  tliou  leavest  one  drop  in  the  glass  thou 
shall  go  to  gaol  yet,  by  this  bottle. 

Squeez.  I  protest.  Sir,  your  hand  is  too  bountiful ;  you 
will  overcome  me  witli  wine. 

Sot.  Well,  and  I  love  to  see  a  magistrate  drunk ;  it  ia 
a  comely  sight.  Wlien  justice  is  drunk,  she  cannot  take 
a  bribe. 

Squeez.  Do  you  not  remember  how  the  Athenians 
punished  drunkenness  in  a  magistrate? 

Sot.  And  do  not  I  know  that  we  have  no  such  Athe 
niau  law  among  us  ?  We  punish  drunkeimeRS,  as  well 
as  other  sins,  only  in  the  lower  sort.  Drink,  like  the 
game,  was  intended  for  gentlemen — and  no  one  should 
get  drunk  who  r^innot  go  home  in  a  coach — Come, 
Madam,  it  is  your  glass  now. 

IIU..  Dear  Sir!    I    beg  you    would    not  compel    mi 
to  it. 

Set,  By  this  bottle  but  I  will ;  HI  ravish  thee  to  ii 
before  the  justice's  face.  Come,  it  will  be  better  for  you 
than  tea ;  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  sculk  away  and 
take  a  dram  after  this.  Come,  drink  the  justice's  health, 
as  a  token  of  amity;  the  jusUce  is  a  good  honest  drunken 
fellow.  But  let  me  give  you  some  wholesome  advice. 
\To  the  Justice.^  Leave  off  fornicating ;  leave  the  girls 
to  the  boys,  and  stand  to   thy  bottle;    it  is  a  virtue 
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becoming  our  years ;  and  don't  be  too  hard  on  a  wild 
honest  young  rake.  Thou  hast  committed  a  couple  of 
the  prettiest  boys  to-<Uy ;  don't  do  so  any  more. — Be  as 
severe  as  you  please  to  whores  and  gamesters,  that  offer 
to  -let  witliout  your  licence :  but  if  ever  you  grant  a 
warrant  for  a  friend  of  mine  again,  you  shall  not  only 
drink  the  wine,  but  eat  the  bottle  too.  Come,  here's 
your  health,  in  hopes  of  your  amendment;  thou  slialt 
pledge  thy  own  healtli,  in  a  bumper.— -Here,  boy,  bring 
up  a  gallon  of  wine. 

Squees.  Not  a  drop  more. 

Sot.  A  drop !  coiifomid  the  name.  Come,  empty  your 
glass ;  the  lady  is  a-diy. 

Squeez.  This  is  worse  than  a  prison. 

Sot.  You  will  get  out  of  this  with  paying  less  fees. 
Drink,  I  say. 

Squeez.  Well — since  I  must. 

Sot.  Come,  we'll  have  a  song  in  praise  of  drinking.— 
I'll  sing  the  stanzas,  and  you  shall  bear  the  chorus. 


SONG. 

Let  a  set  of  sober  asses 

Bail  against  the  joys  of  drinking. 

While  water,  tea. 

And  milk  agree. 
To  set  cold  brains  a  tlunking. 

Power  and  wealth, 

Beauty,  health. 
Wit  and  mirth  in  wine  are  crown'd 

Joys  abound, 

Pleasure's  found, 
Only  where  the  glass  goes  round. 
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The  ancient  sects  on  happiness 
AH  differ'd  in  opinion. 

But  wiser  rules 

Of  modern  schools, 
!ti  wine  fix  her  dominion. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 

m. 

Wine  ^ves  the  lover  vigour, 

It  maketh  glow  the  cheeks  of  heauty. 

Makes  poets  write. 

And  soldiers  fight, 
And  friendship  do  its  duty. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 

IV. 

Wine  was  the  only  Helicon, 
Whence  poets  are  long-liv'd  so  ; 

'Twas  no  other  main 

Than  brisk  Champaigne, 
Whence  Venus  was  deriv'd  too. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 


V. 


When  Heav'n  in  Pandora's  box 
All  kind  of  ill  had  sent  us, 

In  a  merry  mood, 

A  bottle  of  good 
Was  cork'd  up  to  content  us. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 
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All  virtues  wine  is  nurse  to. 
Of  ev'ry  vice  destroyer ; 

Gives  dullards  wit, 

Makes  just  the  eit. 
Truth  forces  from  the  lawj-er. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c. 

vn. 

wine  sets  our  joy«  a  flowing, 
Our  care  and  sorrow  drowning. 

Who  rails  at  the  bowl, 

Is  a  Turk  in  his  soul, 
And  a  Chi-istiaii  ne'er  should  own  him. 

Power  and  wealth,  &c 
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SCENE  vin. 

BQrEEZPM,   HILABET,  SOTMOEE,  CONSTANT,   STAFF. 

Const.  My  Hilarel !  my  dear  I 

fJU.  My  Constant ! 

Sot.  Give  you  joy,  dear  Constant,  of  your  liberty. 

Canst.  Tliank  you,  dear  Sotmore,  to  you  I  am  partly 
obliged  for  it :  Kamble  and  I  will  make  you  amends  : 
we'll  give  you  six  nights  for  this. 

Sot.  Where  is  he  P 

Const.  Very  safe  ;  be  not  concerned  about  him. 

Hit.  Well,  Sir,  since  our  affair  is  ended,  there  is  the 
purse  you  presented  me  this  morning.  As  I  have  not 
performed  your  expectations  one  way  TU  give  you  what 
I  believe  you  did  not  expect — your  money  again.  It  is 
unopen'd,  I  assure  you. 
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Sqtteei.  Thou  art  welcome,  however. 

Sot.  Come,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  take  every  man,^ 
his  chair  and  his  glass ;  we  will  dedicate  one  hour  or  ti 
to  drinking,  I  ani  resolv'd. 

Squeez.  First  we  will  sacrifice   to  justice.     Mr. 
stable,  do  your  duty. 

SUiff.  Come  in  there. 


SCENE  IX. 

SQUEBXl'M,    HILARET,    BOTMORE,    CON8TA5T,    STAFF," 
A8SI8TAKT8. 

The  Assistants  mze  Constant^  Hilaret,  and  8otmore. 

Squeez.  Seize    those   people   in    the    king's    name — ^I 
accuse  that  woman  and  that  man  of  conspiring  to  swt 
a  rape  against  me. 

(Sta/f.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend,  gentlemen. 

mi.  Oh,  the  villain  I 

Squees.  [to  Sot.]   The  next  letter  you  extort,  Sir, 
sure  to  examine  the  contents. 

Sot.  Thou    rascal !    will    not  even    wine    make   tli< 
honest  ? 

Squeez.  Observe,  gentlemen,  how  abusive  he  is ;  be 
m  make  an  example  of  you  all :  Til  prosecute  you  to 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. — Mr.  Constable,  convey 
the  prisoners  to  your  house,  whence  you  shall  have 
orders  to  bring  theni  before  a  justice. 

Sot.  And  art  thou  really  in  earnest? 

Squeez.  You  shall  find  I  am,  Sir,  to  your  cost. 

Sot.  Tlieii  I  have  found  one  man  witb  whom  I  urot 
not  drink  a  glass  of  wine. 


vovS^ 


Sta^.   Come,  gentlemen,   you  know   the   way  to  n^l 
house. — I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  your  honour  fto 
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Sotmore],  and  will  acconimodale  you  in  the  best  maimer 
I  can. 

Const.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  misfortune  to 
repine  at  any ;  but  how  shall  I  bear  yours,  my  Hilaret? 

nil.  The  leas  you  seem  to  bear,  the  more  you  vrill 
lighten  mine. 

Sot.  I  must  give  the  justice  one  wish.  May  Heaven 
rain  small-beer  upon  tliee,  aiid  may  it  corrupt  thy  body, 
till  it  is  as  putrefied  as  thy  mind. 

Hil.  One  blessing  only  may  Heav'n  leave  thy  life, 
May  it  take  all  thhigs  from  thee — but  thy  wife. 


ACT  V.      SCENE   I. 

SCENE,   POLITIC'S   ffotise. 

POLITIC  iottta. 

Sure,  never  child  inherited  less  of  a  father's  disposition 
llian  mine ;  her  mother  certainly  played  me  foul  in  the 
begetting  her :  I,  who  have  been  my  whole  life  noted  for 
flobriety,  could  never  have  given  being  to  80  wild  a 
creature.  I  begin  to  recollect  having  seen  a  tall  lialf- 
pay  officer  at  my  house  formerly  :  nor  do  I  think  the  girl 
unlike  him.  I  am  sure  she  hath  ever  been  wild  enough 
to  have  had  any  officer  in  the  kingdom  for  her  father. 
Nature  hath  been  kind  to  the  male  of  all  creatures  but 
man :  the  bull,  the  horse,  the  dog,  are  not  enrumber'd 
even  with  their  own  offspring :  tliat  care  falls  only  to  the 
females;  but  man,  when  once  a  gabbling  priest  hath 
chatter'd  a  few  mischievous  words  over  him,  is  bound  to 
have  and  to  hold  from  that  day  forward  all  the  brats  his 
wife  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  him.    Yet  I  must  own  the 
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girl  hath  bfien  ever  dutiTtil  to  me,  till  she  hei 
acqiiaLnte<l  with  this  cursed  fellow  in  a  red  coat.  Why 
should  red  hare  such  channs  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman  ? 
The  Roman  senate  kept  their  armies  abroad  to  prevent 
their  sharing  in  their  lands  at  home :  we  should  do 
same  to  prevent  their  sharing  in  our  wives.  A  tall  lus' 
fellow  shall  make  more  work  for  a  midwife  in  one  win 
at  home,  than  he  can  for  a  surgeon  in  ten  summers 
abroad. 


euL 


SCENE  n. 


POLITIC,    PATTHPUL. 

Pol.  Well,  any  news  of  my  daughter  yet  ? 

Faith.  No,  Sir;  but  there  is  some  news  from 
secretaries'  office;  a  mail  is  arrived  firom  Holland, 
you  will  have  the  contents  of  it  in  one  of  the  eveiji: 
papers. 

Pol.  Very  well !      I  must  be   patient.      I  think 
have  three  mails  together  now ;  I  am  not  satisfied  at 
with  the  affairs  in  the  North :  the  northern  winds  havft 
not  blown  us  any  good  lately ;  the  cloud.t  are  a 
darker  in  the  East  too  than  I  could  wish  them. 


3 


SCENE  m. 


k 


POLITIC,   DABBLB. 

Pol.  Mr.  Dabble,  good  morrow. 
Dab.  Are  the  mails  come  in  ? 
Pol.  Just  arrived. 
Dab.  I  have  not  slept  one  wink  for  reflecting  on  what 
you  told  me  last  night;  perhaps  this  Butch  mail  may 
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give  some  insight  into  those  affairs.  But  what  says  the 
Lying  Post  ? 

Pol.  I  have  had  no  time  to  read  it  yet,  I  wish  you 
would.  I  have  only  read  the  Tx>ndon  Journal,  the 
Country  Journal,  the  Weekly  Journal,  Applebee's 
Journal,  the  British  Journal,  the  British  Gazetteer,  the 
Morning-Post,  the  Coffee-house  Morning  Post,  the  Daily 
Post,  the  Daily  Post-Boy,  the  Daily  Journal,  the  Daily 
Courant,  the  Gazette,  the  Evening  Post,  the  Wliitehall 
Evening  Post,  the  London  Evening  Post,  and  the  St. 
James's  Evening  Post.  So,  if  you  please,  begin  the 
Lying  Post. 

Dab.    [reads.]   '  Moscow,  Januar)-  the  5th.     We  learn 

*  from  Constantinople,  that   affairs  continue  still   in  tho 

*  same  doubtful  way :  it  is  not  yet  known  what  course 

*  our  court  will  take.    The  Empress  having  been  tslighUy 

*  indisposed,  the  other  day,   took  the  air  in   her  own 

*  coach,  and  returned   so  well   recovered,  that  she  eat 

*  a  very  hearty  supper.' — 

Poi  Hum! — ^There  is  no  mention  of  the  supper  in 
any  other  papers. 

Dab,  •  Berhn,  January  the  20th.     We  hear  daily  mur- 

*  murs  here   concerning    certain    measures  taken  by   a 

*  certain  northern  potentate ;  but  cannot  certiunly  learn 

*  either  who  that  potentate  is,  or  what  are  tiie  measures 

*  which  he  hath  taken — meantime   we  are  well  assured 

*  that  time  will  bring  them  all  to  light.' 

Pol.    Pray  read  that  last  over  again. 

Dab.  *  Meantime,  we  are  well  assured,  that  time  will 

*  bring  them  all  to  light.' 

Pol.  Hum !  hum ! 

Dab.   'Marseilles,  January   the    18th.     The   affairs  in 

*  regard   to   Italy  continue  still  in   the   same  uncertain 

*  condition.' 

Pol.  Hum! 
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Dab.  'The  talk  of  a  large  embarkattoa  still  runs  high.' 
Pol.  Hum ! 

Dab.    *  The  Spaniards  continue  still    encamped  near 
Barcelona.' 

Poi.  Hum!  [Shaiia  hi8  head. 

Dab.  *■  And  every  thing  seems  tending  to  a  rupture — 

*  mean  time  we  expect  the   return   of  a  courier  from 

*  Vienna,   who,  'tis  generally  expected,   will  bring  the 
'  news  of  a  general  pacification.' 

PoL  All  is  well  again  I 

Dab.  I  like  this,  and  some  other  papers,  who  dis- 
appoint you  with  good  news.  Wliere  the  beginning  of 
a  paragraph  threatens  you  with  war,  and  the  latter  part 
of  it  ensures  you  peace. 

Poi  Please  to  read  on 

Dab.  '  However,  notwithstanding  these  assurances,  'tis 
'  doubted  by  most  people,  whether  the  said  courier  wiU 
*not  rather  bring  a  confirmation  of  the  war;  but  this  is 
'all  guess  work,  and,  till  such  time  as  we  see  an  actu. 

*  hostility  committed,  we  must  leave  our  readers  in 
'same  uncertain  state  we  found  them.' 

Pot.  Hum !  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  come  at,  I  find  ; 
it  may  be  either  peace  or  war.  ^ 

Dab.  Tho'  were  I  to  lay  a  wager,  I  should  chuse  war^' 
for,  if  you  observe,  we  are  twice  assured  of  that,  whereas 
we  have  only  one  affirmation  on  the  side  of  peace — but 
stay,  perhaps  the  next  paragraph,  which  is  dated  from 
Foutainblcau,  may  decide  the  question.  •  Fontainbl^u, 
'January  23.     Yesterday   his   Majesty  went  a   hunting, 

*  to-day  he  •  hears  an  opera,  and   to-morrow  he   bears 
•mass.' 

Pol.  I  don't  like  that;  hearing  mass  is  seldom 
forerunner  of  good  news. 

Dab.  '  It  is  observable  that  Cardinal  Fleury ' 

PoL  Ay,  now  for  it. 


IS  a 
tua^ 
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Dab.  'It  is  observable  that  Cftrdinal  Fleury  hath,  for 
•several  days  last  paat,  been  in  close  conference  with  the 
'minister  of  a  certain  state,  which  causes  various  specu- 
*lations;  but  as  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  matter  in 

*  debate,  we  cannot  say  what  may  he  the  consequence 
'ihereof.  Meantime  we  cannot  help  observing  that  it 
•hath  occasioned  some  people  to  put  on  very  serene 
'looks,  who  had  worn  cloudy  ones  for  some  time  before  : 

•  some  imagine,  on  comparing  this  with  the  news  from 
'Marseilles,  tliat  a  war  will  be  unavoidable- — —others, 
'  who  are   more    peaceably  incUncd,  are   as  strenuous 

•advocates  on  the  other  side. We  must    refer  the 

'  whole  to  the  determination  of  time,  that  great  judge  in 
'worldly  affairs,  who  never  faib  with  his  two-edged 
'scythe  to  mow  down  the  weeds  which  shadow  over  the 

1    'secret  counsels  of  state,  and  lay  them  open  to  the  naked 

[   'eye  of  the  discerning  politician.' 

I       Pol.  Shall  I  beg  to  hear  that  over  again  ? 

'      nah 


SCENE  rv. 


POLITIC,  DjUBLK,  PAirnPUL. 


Dab.  [rmds.]  *  We  must  refer  the  whole  to  the  deter- 
"  mination,'  &c.  [Dab.  cmitinites  remixng. 

Faith.  Oh,  Sir,  Cloria  hath  brought  the  strangest  news 
of  my  young  mistress. 

Poi.  Don't  interrupt  us blockhead. 

Faith.  If  you  lose  a  moment,  she  may  be  lost  for  ever. 

Pol.  Sirrah  I  peace. 

Faith.  Sir,  my  young  mistress,  Miss  Hilaret,  will  he 
undone,  ruined,  hanged,  if  you  do  not  assist  her;  she's 
taken  up  for  a  rape. — Oh !  my  poor  young  lady  I  the 
sweetest,  beat-temper'd  lady  sure  that  ever  was  bom. 
Oh !  that  ever  I  should  see  the  day !    And  can  you  sit 
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hero.  Sir,  reading  a  parcel  of  damu'd,  confounded,  1] 
nonsense,  and  not  go  to  your  daughter's  assistance  ? 

Pol.  Sure  the  fellow  is  possessed. 

Faith.  Sir,  your  daughter  is  po»8es8ed — possessed 
constables — she  is  taken  up  for  a  rape. 

PoL  My  daufrhter  taken  up  for  a  rape  I 

Faith.  Yes,  Sir ;  for  ravishing  a  Justic*  of  peftce. 

Pol.    Sure    some   accident   has    touched   Uie   fellot 
brain. 

Faith.  Ay,  Sir,  and  it  would  touch  yours  too,  if  you 
bad  a  grain  of  humanity  in  you — Oh  I  that  I  should  liTifl 
to  see  my  poor  young  lady  in  such  a  misfortune !  ^^ 

Pal.  A  woinau  taken  up  for  a  rape it  is  imjxissible. 

Faith.  They  may  swear  it  though  for  all  that — I  know 
her  to  be  as  modest  a  good  young  lady  as  any  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  what  will  not  a  set  of  rogues  swear.  Sir, 
I  liv'd  with  Squeezum  before  I  liv'd  with  you  ;  and 
know  him  to  be  as  great  a  villain  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Do,  good  Sir,  come  but  with  me  to  justice  Worthy's,  if 
you  do  nut  find  your  daughter  there,  turn  me  away  for  a^ 
vagabond.  H 

Dab.  I  do  remember,  neighbour  Politic,  to  have  seen 
in  some  newspaper  a  story  not  very  different  froni  this.    ^M 

Pol.  Nay,  if  you  have  seen  it  in  a  newspaper,  it  may^^ 
probably  have  some  truth  in  it;  so,  neighbour  Dabble, 
you  will  excuse  me ;  I  will  meet  you  within  an  hour  at 
the  coffee-house,  and  there  we  will  confer  farther. 


SCENE  V. 

SCENE,  WOKTHT's  HoVM. 

woarirr,  Isabella. 
Wot.  Sure  modesty  is  quite  banished  from  the  age 
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live  in.  There  was  a  time  when  virtue  carried  something 
of  a  divine  awe  with  it,  which  no  one  durst  attack ;  but 
now  the  insolence  of  our  youth  ia  such,  no  woman  dare 
•walk  the  streets,  but  those  who  do  it  for  bread. 

Isa.  And  yet  our  laws,  broUier  Worthy,  are  as  rigoroua 
as  tliose  of  other  countries,  and  as  well  executed. 

Wor.  That  I  wish  they  were ;  but  goklen  sands  too 
often  clog  the  wheels  of  justice,  aud  obstruct  her  course  : 
the  very  riches,  which  were  the  greatest  evidence  of  his 
villainy,  have  too  often  declared  the  gudty  innocent ;  and 
gold  hath  been  found  to  cut  a  halter  surer  than  the 
sharpest  steel. 

Isa.  Well,  I  am  resolved  to  take  care  how  I  venture  a 
step  again  after  it  is  dark  :  I  find  the  sun  is  the  only 
guard  to  us  women  ;  for,  however  chaste  the  moon  may 
be  hi  herself,  she  takes  but  ver\-  little  care  of  ours. 

Wor.  But  could  the  villain  be  very  rude  ? 

l£a.  Aa  rude  as  so  short  a  time  would  permit.  I 
would  have  given  all  I  was  worth  in  the  world  to  have 
been  here ;  but  since  I  escaped,  let  us  forget  it. 

Wor.  Forget !  by  Heaven  it  shocks  me ;  that  we,  who 
boast  as  wholesome  laws  as  any  kingdom  upon  earth, 
should,  by  the  roguery  of  some  of  their  exenulora.  lose 
all  their  benefit.  I  long  to  see  the  time  when  here,  as  in' 
Holland,  the  traveller  may  walk  unmolested,  and  carry 
his  riches  openly  with  him. 


SCENE  VI. 

WORTHY,    LSAfiMXA,  SQIJGBZUM. 

Squees.  Mr.  Worthy,  your  humble  servant.  I  come  to 
■wait  on  you  on  the  strangest  piece  of  business.  We  are 
brought  to  a  fine  pass  indeed,  when  msigistrates  shall  not 

VOL.  I  F  F 
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be  safe ;  we  are  like  to  protect  others  when  we  caiii 
protect  ourselves, 

Wor.  What  18  the  occasion  of  all  this  passion, 
Squeezura  ? 

Sqiteez.  Occasion !  I  have  scarce  power  to  tell  you. 
have  discovered  one  of  the  most  damnable  conspiracies 
that  hath  been  invented  since  the  gunpowder  treason  plot. 

Wor.  Nothing  against  the  government,  I  hope  ?  H 

Squeez.  Many,  but  it  is  ;  for  that,  which  is  against  th^ 
officers  of  the  government,  is  against  the  government. 
In  short,  Sir,  it  is  a.  conspiracy  against  me,  against  my- 
self. What  do  you  think,  brother  Worthy,  but  that, 
moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  a 
vile  woman  hath  conspired  to  swear  a  rape  against  me  ? 

Wor.  A   rape  against  you  I  foolish  jade  !     Why,  your 

very  face  would  acquit  you you  have  innocence  in 

your  looks,  brother  Squeezura. 

Sqiteez.  I  hope  my  character  will  acquit  me  against 
such  an  acci^ation.  ^M 

Wor.  I  think  it  ought;  a  man,  whose  character  woul^^ 
not,  is  very  unfit  for  that  honourable  commission  yoo^ 
bear.  H 

Squeez.  True  I  these  slurs  reflect  on  us  all.  The 
accusing  a  member  is  accusing  the  body.  We  should 
consider  it  may  be  our  own  case.  We  should  stand  by 
one  another,  as  the  lawyers  do.  I  hope,  brother,  you^ 
will  shew  me  extraordinary  justice;  and  I  assure  yoi 
should  any  affair  of  yours  come  before  me,  my  panialit 
shall  lean  on  your  side. 

Wor.  Partiality,  Sir!  I  hope  no  cAUse  of  mine  ever 
will  require  it.  I  assure  you  I  shall  do  the  strictest 
justice;  I  believe  you  will  not  need  more.  ^d 

Syutfer.  Sir,  my  ca4*e  needs  no  more ;  but  I  think  i^^ 
incumbent  on  us  all  to  discountenance  any  prosecutioa_ 
of  ourselves  on  any  account  whatsoever. 
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Wor.  To  discountenance  it  by  the  innocence  of  our 
lives  is  indeed  laudable,  but  no  farther.  It  is  a  cursed 
law  which  exempts  the  maker,  or  the  executor  of  it  from 
its  penalty. 

Squeez.  Truly,  brother  Worthy,  I  think  the  makers 
of  laws,  and  the  executors  of  them,  should  be  free  of 
them  ;  aa  authors  and  actors  are  free  of  the  playhouse. 

Wov.  You  are  ludicrous,  Mr.  Squeezum.     But  let  me 
tell  you  he  is   the  greatest  of  villaine,  who  hath  the 
impudence  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice  while  he  deserves 
1    its  edge. 

Squeez.  And  let  me  tell  you,  brother  Worthy,  he  is 
the  j^reatest  of  fools  who  holds  the  sword  of  justice  and 
hurts  himself  with  it. 
I         Isa.  Brother,  your  servant ;  my  presence  wiU  he  very 
little  necessary  at  this  trial. 

f        WOETt 


SCENE  vn. 


WOETHV,   SQITKEZL'M,  COSSTAXT,    UILABET,   8TAPF,   SOTMOEE, 
BR-\XEXOOUBT,    FIHEBALL,    three    ASSISTANTS. 

Sqtieez.  But  here  come  the  prisoners.  —  Brother 
Worthy,  this  is  tlie  woman  whom  I  accuse  of  this  detest- 
able  fact; — the  manner  of  it  was  this  :  I  received  a  letter 
in  an  unknown  hand,  appointing  me  to  meet  at  a  tavern, 
Trbich  out  of  pure  good-nature  I  complied  with ;  and 
upon  my  arrival  found  that  woman  there  alone,  who, 
after  a  short  discourse,  laid  hold  of  mc,  and  bawl'd  out; 
on  which  that  man  there  entered,  and  both  threatened 
me,  that  unless  I  immediately  discharged  that  man 
[poinU  to  Conat.]  with  another  whom  I  had  committed 
for  notorious  crimes,  that  the  woman  should  swear  a 
rape  against  me. — Tliis  I  am  ready  to  swear. 
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And  we  are  ready  to  swear. 


Wor.  What  do 


to  this  ?    Ton 


I  say,  young  woman 
do  not  look   like  one  whom   I  should  suspect   of  su< 
behaviour. 

nU.  That  I  <lid  threaten  him,  as  he  says,  indeed 
confess. 

Wor.  But  did  he  attempt  any  such  thing? 

Uil.  I  can't  say  he  did,  but 

Squeez.  Do  you  hear  this,  brother  Worthy  ?  I  think 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  her  Mittimus. 

Wor.  And  for  what  reason  did  you  offer  this? 

Hil.  I  offer'd  it  only  to  frighten  him  to  the  discharge 
of  two  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  villainously  committed 
to  the  custody  of  that  constable. 

Wor.  For  what  crimes  do  they  stand  committed. 
Constable  ? 

Staff.  For  two  rapes,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Hil.  One  of  them  on  my  account, — though  I  never 
swore  the  least  thiug  against  him. 

Wor.  Oh  your  account, — I  begin  to  be  afraid  he 
unjustly  committed  indeed. 

Sijtieez.  Now,  Sir,  wc  shall  proceed  to  blacken  a  Httle 
the   character   of  this   woman.     Call   Mr.   Brazencourt 
Mr.  Brazencourt,  what  do  you  know  of  this  fine  lady  ? 

Brasen.  I  know  nothing  more  of  her  than  that  I  kept 
her  half  a  year. 

Wor.  Kept  her in  what  capacity  did  you  keep  her? 

Brazen.  In  the  capacity  of  a  whore,  till  I  was  obliged 
to  turn  her  off*  for  stealing  four  of  my  shirts,  two  pair 
of  stockings,  and  my  Common  Prayer  Book. 

Squeez.  Call  Captaiii  Fireball. 

Wor.  Captain  Fireball,  pray  do  you  know  any  .hann 
of  that  person  there  ? 
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Fire.  Harm  of  her  !  ay,  and  so  doth  my  surgeon  too. 
She  came  to  me  from  Major  Brazencourt.  I  kept  her 
two  months. 

Hit.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  hear  me. 

Wvr.  By  and  by.  You  must  not  iuterrupl  them. — 
Gk)  ou-    Did  you  lose  aiiytliiiig  by  her  too  ? 

Fire.  No,  but  I  got  something  by  her,  which  mad© 
my  surgeon  gel  something  by  me — I  love  to  express 
myself  in  modest  terms,  but  I  believe  you  all  know  what 
I  mean. 

Squeez.  Call  Mr.  Drury.  We  sliall  blacken  her  farther 
presently. 

Wor.  Indeed,  you  need  not ;  let  us  hear  no  more ;  for 
her  sake,  I  will  never  puL  confidence  in  an  innocent 
counlenaiice  again. — Well,  woman,  can  you  say  any- 
thing for  yourself? 

ilil.  Oh  1  that  1  could  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the 
world,  and  never  from  this  hour  behold  the  sim  again ! 

Wor.  Indeed,  but  you  shall,  Madam,  and  be  beheld 
by  others  too. 

Const.  Come  to  ray  bosom,  thou  dearest,  sweetest, 
loveheati  hide  thy  sorrows  there. — Death  only  shall  tear 
thee  from  my  arms  again.  Death !  hell  itself  cannot 
have  a  torment  eq^nal  to  seeing  one  tear  of  thine. 

Sot.  Harkye,  justice,  I  beUeve  thou  art  honester  than 
thy  brotlier ;  I  am  sure  thou  canst  not  be  a  greater 
TO^t :  if  thou  wilt  act  the  right  part,  acquit  «ft,  and 
send  that  villain  to  prison. 

SCENE  vm. 

WORTHY,    8QUEEZUM,    CONSTANT,    HILAEET,    80TM0RB,    STAFF, 
COKBT-iBLES,   ASSISTANTS,  POLITIU,  FAITHFUL,  CL0EI8. 

^Paith.  Now,  Sir,  will  you  beUeve  your  own  eyes? — ^ 
not  that  your  own  daughter  ? 
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Pol.  It  is,  indeed. — Oh !  my  unfortunate  child — 

Wot.  Mr.  Politic,  your  humble  servant — I  will  but 
commit  tliia  woman  to  gaol,  and  then  I  will  be  at  your 
command. 

Poi.  Sir,  you  shall  not  be  my  humble  servant,  nc 
will  I  be  yours;  and  if  you  commit  my  daughter 
prison  you  are  the  worst  of  Turks. 

War.  Your  daughter,  Sir ! 

Pol.  Yes,  Sir,  my  daughter.  Sir. 

m.  Oh!  my  father!  __ 

Pol.  My  poor  child  ! That  ever  T  should  live  to  se 

thee  in  such  a  misfortune  I 

Wbr.  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Politic,  that  this  young  lady 
is  your  daughter  ?  I 

Pol.  Yes,  Sir,  it  ia  as  possible,  as  that  the  Turks  may 
come  into  our  part  of  Europe  ;  and  I  wish  this  may  noi 
be  as  sure  as  that. 


SCENE  IX. 


woBTrrr,    sqitjezttm,   constant,   hilarbt,    staff,    consta- 
bles,  ASSISTANTS,    POLITIC,   FAITIUX"!*,   80TU0RB,   CLO, 
RAUBLE,   MKS.   SQOKEZirU,   QUILL. 


thifl 


Mrs.  Sipieez.  Wliere  is  this  glory  of  the  bench  ? 
gallant  justice,  this  terror  and  example  of  sin  ?  Do  you 
know  this  hand.  Sir  ?  Did  you  write  this  a^ignation  ?  Yo^H 
arc  a  noble  gentleman  truly,  to  make  an  appointment^ 
with  a  fine  lady,  and  then  bring  her  before  a  magistrate. 

Sipieez.  0  my  malignant  stars  ! 

W&r.  Mrs.  Squeezum,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrji.  Sqaeez.  You,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  sure  will  pi 
one  who  hath  the  misfortune  to  be  married   to  a  man, 
who  is  as  much  a  scandal  to  the  comnussion  he 
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as  you  are  an  honour  to  it ;  my  conscience  hath  been 
too  long  burthened  with  conniving  at  his  rogueries.  He, 
Sir,  lie  alone  is  guilty,  and  every  one  whom  he  bath 
accused  is  innocent. 

Wor.  I  know  not  what  lo  think ! 

Ramb.  Sir,  that  fellow  there,  that  butcher  of  justice, 
is  the  greatest  villain  that  ever  was  Ixim. — Being  a  little 
frolicsome  hist  night  with  this  lady,  that  constable  seiz'd 
us.  Tis  to  me  she  is  indebted  for  all  this  trouble ; 
though  Mr.  Constable  may  claim  some  share  in  not 
sulfcring  ua  to  depart  at  her  desire. 

Mrs.  Sqfteez.  And  Mr.  Justice  may  claim  a  little,  who 
committed  you  to  the  constable's  house  without  any 
evidence,  or  even  accusation. 

Ramb.  That  he  might  extort  two  hundred  pounds,  for 
which  sum  he  offer'd  lo  compromise  the  matter. 

Sqwez.  Harkye,  Madam,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  commit 
3'OU  to  Bedlam. 

Mrs.  Squees.  No,  Sir,  I  shall  prevent  you  in  that,  as 
well  as  in  your  other  designs ;  your  plot  with  Mr.  Quill, 
which  the  whole  world  shall  know ;  you  shall  be 
divorced.  Sir,  though  not  tlie  way  you  desire. 

Squeez.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  hear  no  more. 

Wor.  That,  Sir,  I  cannot  grant. 

RanUf.  Sir,  I  desire  that  you  would  read  that  letter, 
which  he  seut  to  this  young  lady  whom  he  hath  accused. 

Wor.  [ReadsJ]   *  My   little  honey-suckle,  I   will   meet 

*  you  within  this  half-hour  at  the  Eagle.      I  hope,  after 

*  what  you  have  received  from  me  to-day,  you  will  not 

*  disappoint    yours    till    then    and    ever    after.' Did 

you  write  this  letter,  Mr.  Squeezum  ? 

Squeez.  No,  Sir,  as  I  am  reatly  to  swear. 
Mrs.  Sqit^es.  Sir,  I  will  swear  it  to  be  bis  hand — 
Faith.  And  so  will  I — I  lived  with  him  a  twelve- 
month, and  therefore  should  know  it. 
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(ifiiU.  And  I  carried  it  to  the  lady. 

Sot  Come,  come,  justice,  thou  hast  proof  enough  of 
her  innocence.  I  will  give  you  the  word  of  a  man  of 
honour,  which  is  more  than  the  oatlis  of  twenty  such 
scoudrels  as  these,  that  she  never  intended  more  than 
to  frighten  him  to  the  acquittal  of  Captain  Constant  here, 
whom  he  bad  unjustly  committed. 

Const.  And  offered  to  acquit  for  a  sum  of  money. 

War.  Captain  Constant  ?  Is  your  name  Constant,  Sir  ? 

Const,  At  your  service. 

Wor.  Desire  my  sister  to  walk  hither — I  am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  you  know. 

Sifuees.  Come,  Sir,  this  is  oiJy  losing  time -1 

the  Mittimus. 

SCENE  X. 

WOBTHT,    3QCEEZUM,    RAMBLE,    OOXSTAST,    SOTUOBK,    HILARY, 
POLITIC,     MRS.     SqUEKZUM,     QDILl^    ffTAFF,     FAITHrUL, 
ISABELLA. 


bere. 


W&r.  Sister,  do  you  know  this  gentleman? 

fsa.  Captain  Constant  I     It  is  happy  for  me  that 
—=—1  thank  you.  Sir,  for  your  generous  rescue  last  night, 
which  my  fright  :it  that  time  prevented  ray  acknowledging, 

C^mst.  And  was  it  you,  Madam  ? 

liamb.  My  Isabella  I 

ha.  Ha  ! it  is,  it  is  my  Eamble 

Ramb.  My  touch  deceives  nie  not,  it  is  my  charming 
she,  once  more  restored  to  my  despairing  hopes. 

/so.  What  lucky  stars  can  have  conlriv&d  this  in' 
view? 

Ramh.  Very  lucky  stars  they  appear  now ;  but  the; 
had  a  confnunded  ugly  aspect  some  time  ago. 

ha.  Surprising!    Brother,  let  that  fellow  be  secured.' 
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He  was  the  person  from  wlio^e  hands  this '  gentleman 
delivered  me.  [To  Fireball. 

,  QuiU.  r  hope  your  worship  will  forgive  me ;  "but  I 
hifd  these  two  men,  by  my  master's  command,  to  be 
evidences  for  him. 

Wor.  Surprising   villainy  I    ■    oecnre    them    instantly. 

And  particularly  that  justice, whom  I  shall  no  longer 

treat  as  a  gentleman,  but  as  his  villaniy  hath  merited. — 
Constable,  I  chaise  you  with  them  all — and  let  them  be 
kept  below  in  the  parlour,  whither  I  will  come  imme- 
diately and  sign  their  comniitmeut. 

S'/ueez.  Sir,  you  shall  wish  you  had  dealt  more  favour- 
ably with  me. 

Wor,  Sir,  your  threatenings  will  not  terrify  me. 

Faith.  Come,  gentlemen,  we'll  be  your  safe^ard. 

Afr/i.  S'pieez.  Ill  follow  thee,  Uke  thy  evil  genius,  till  I 
have  brought  thee  to  that  justice  thou  deservest. 


SCENE  the  last 


WOETUT,  ^,BAJIiJLB, 


CONSTANT,   80TM0KB, 
POLITIC. 


EILARST,  ISAfiBLLA, 


Ramh.  My  dear  Isabella,  I  am  so  oveijoyed  at  this 
unexpected  meeting,  that  I  do  not  ask  for  the  safety 
of  our  treasure.  Since  the  sea  has  refunded  Isabella, 
let  it  take  the  jewels. 

ha.  The  sea  hath  been  even  kinder  than  your  wish, 
it  hath  returned  you  both. 

Ratrdf.  I  should  soon  have  forgotten  that  loss  in 
having  Isabella ;  yet,  for  her  sake,  the  treasure  is 
welcome  too. 

Wor.  Mr.  Politic,  I  am  heartily  concerned  at  this 
misfortune  which  hath  befallen  your  daughter. 
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Ramb.  Mr.  Politic!— By  Heavens,  his  features  are  the 
same.     Had  you  not  a  son.  Sir,  once  ?  ^| 

Po/.  Yes,  Sir,  I  had ;  but  I  turn'd  him  out  of  doon, 
and  b«lieve  he  was  haiig'd  long  ago. 

Kamb.  Then  I  am  his  ghost,  just  arrived  from   the 
bdies.    When  you  turn'd  me  out  of  doors  I  got  ad-1 
mitted  into  the  East-India  Company's  service ;  I  cliangeri 
my  name  in  order  to  escape  your  discovery         and 
hope  you  will  now  give  us  both  your  blessing. 

Pal.  And  are  you  really  that  wild  fellow  my  son  ? 

Ratnb,  I  am  that  very  identical  wild  person,  I  asai 
you. 

Pol.  I  don't  know  whether  Pll  give  you  my  ble 
or  no,  till  I  see  how  you  are  married. 

Wot.  Mr.  Politic,  I  rejoice  In  the  union  of  our  families; 
Uu8  lady,  your  son's  wife,  is  my  sister — and  if  fourscore 
thousand  pounds  can  make  the  match  agreeable  to  you,  it 
will  be  so. 

Pol.  Hath  the  wild  rogue  made  his  fortune  at  lastlj 
Well,  son,  I  give  you  my  blessing;  and  my  dear  daughter 
I  give  you  joy,  and  I  hope  tlie  boy  will  give  it  you,  ay, 
and  lasting  and  constant  joy. — If  he  doth  not  make  you  a 
good  husband,  I'll  not  own  him :  if  he  dotli  not  make  you^ 
blessed,  he  shall  have  no  blessing  of  mine. 

Isa.  Sir,  I  doubt  him  not. 

Ramb.  Well,  father,  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask 
you,  but  in  favour  of  my  friend  Captain  Constant,  whose 
love  I  am  certain  will  complete  tlie  happiness  of  my  sister. 

Wor.  I  think  I  have  never  been  witness  to  such  a 
complication  of  villainy.  Sir,  [to  Constant]  I  assure  you, 
and  all  of  you,  you  shall  have  sufficient  reparation  fori 
the  injuries  you  have  sufier'd.  And,  Sir,  by  the  charac- 
ter which  I  have  had  from  my  sister  of  that  gentleman, 
I  do  not  think  your  daughter  can  be  better  disposed  of, 
let  the  difference  of  fortune  be  what  it  please. 
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Ramb.  Besides,  though  his  estate  be  not  equal  now,  it 
may  become  so ;  for  no  man  hath  a  better  insight  into 
politics. 

Pol.  Nay,  if  his  studies  bend  that  way,  no  man  indeed 

can  tell  to  what  his  estaiea  may  come. Had  I  known 

this  sooner,  my  doors  should  never  liave  been  shut  against 
him.  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  confabulate  with  you  at  my 
houae—and,  if  you  should  set  your  heart  on  my  daughter, 
I  do  not  believe  I  shall  do  anything  to  break  it. 

Ramb.  Nay,  Sir,  there  is  no  hour  like  the  present ;  this 
hour  hath  proved  lucky  to  your  family. — Give  me  leave 
to  present  your  daughter  to  one,  whom,  if  she  deserves,  I 
sWl  be  proud  of  calling  her  sister. 

Const.  Ramble,  you  have  erown'd  my  obligations  with 
a  gift  far  dearer  than  tlie  earth  could  prove. 

nil.  I  only  wish  you  may  always  think  so,  captain. 
And  now,  papa,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  night's 
sally  to  both  me  and  poor  Gloria ;  we  have  been  already 
sufficiently  punished ;  and  since  the  event  is  happy, 
imitate  in  this  one  thing  the  Turks,  and  consider  it 
favourably,  as  it  hath  been  prosperous. 

Pol.  The  Turks !  I  wish  you  were  better  acquainted 
with  them  than  in  romances  ;  I  hope  that  gentleman  will 

take  care  to  instruct  you  in  public  a/fairs. Well,  Jack 

\io  Ramble],  I  long  to  have  some  communication  with 
you  about  the  affairs  in  the  Indies,  and  the  posture  of 
trade  there  I  hope  you  left  the  Great  Mogul  in  good 
health 

Earr^.  Very  slightly  indisposed  of  a  cold  at  my 
departure. 

Pol.  I  heartily  forgive  you  all :  so  let  me  see  you  all 

embrace   one  another. ^Tliis  is  the  comfort  of  age, 

Mr.  Worthy. 

Sot.  Let  me  embrace  you  alltogether. — I  have  found 
this  day  two  good  women — and  they  have  fallen  to  the 
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share  of  my  friends — and  I  will  get  drunk 
the  spirit  of  wine  will  do  it — Til  drink  to  your 
happiness,  while  you  are  enjoying  it. — While  you  are 
tasting  the  joys  of  Venus,  I  will  swallow  down  the 
delights  of  Bacchus. — I  despair  of  either  of  your  com- 
pany this  mouth  yet but  the  justice  shall  celebrate 

this  night  with  me.^Come  honest  justice — I  have  found 
one  honest  justice  too. 

Woi:  Keally,  Sir,  I  think  yon  have  sufficiently  cele- 
brated already. 

Sot.  No,  but  I    have  not And  you.  Sir,  will    be 

drunk  at  your  children's  wedding- night. 

Pol.  I  never  drink  any  thmg  but  coffee,  Sir. 

Sot.  Danm  your  coffee 

Ramb.   Solmore,    thou    shalt     have    justice' 


I 


Wortliy,  I  assure  you,  notwithstanding  this  humour,  tha 
world  hath  not  an  houester  man. 

Wor.  It  is  pity  he  should  besot  himself  so.  Your] 
character  of  him  encourages  me  to  employ  some  labour 
in  advising  him  to  quit  so  beastly  a  pleasure.  Come, 
gentlemen,  I  desire  you  would  celebrate  this  day  at 
my  house.  To-morrow,  I  will  proceed  lo  take  all 
possible  measures  to  your  receiving  satisfaction  for  your 
injuries,  and  making  public  example  of  so  great  a 
villain :  for  the  crimes  of  a  magistrate  give  a  greater 
sanction  to  sin. 

No  reverence  that  church  or  state  attends. 
Whose  laws  the  priest  or  magistrate  offends. 


EPILOGUE: 


nPOHKN   BT    XM.  TOmOta. 


At  lenjrt'h  the  drejidfal  hurricane  is  ended, 
And  I  and  spouse  are  8afc  topfcthcr  landed. 
For  after  aU  this  ini;;bty  fuss  aiwut  it. 
Our  play  hath  ended  modestly  without  it. 
But,  ladies,  did  not  you  too  sympathise  ? 
Hey  ?  pray,  confess,  do  all  your  frowns  arise 
Because  so  much  of  Ripe  and  Rape  we  bawl  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  we  have  no  Kape  at  all  ? 

Indeed,  our  Poet,  to*  oblige  the  age. 
Had  brought  a  dreadful  scene  upon  the  stage : 
But  I,  perceiving  what  his  muse  would  drive  at. 
Told  him  the  ladies  never  would  connive  at, 

A  downright  actual  Rape unless  in  private. 

But  notwithstanding  what  these  poets  tell  us, 

Who'd  think  our  beaiiR  were  such  high-mettled  fellows  ! 

Oh !  may  our  youth,  whose  vigour  is  so  parlous, 
To  Italy  he  wafted  with  Don  Carlos : 
There  should  one  victory  but  give  them  scope, 
They  would  not  leave  one  maidenhead  for  the  Pope ; 
Or  should  some  new  pope  Joan  the  chair  possess, 

They'd  play  the  devil  with  her hoUnesa. 

No  nunnery  one  \-irgin  should  enclose. 
But  new  Rome  fall  by  what  the  old  arose. 

Twas  a  strange  doctrine  that  Lucretia  taught. 
When  on  herself  reveng'd  her  lover's  fault ! 
Heathenish  wretch  I    The  pious  christian  wife, 
Tho'  raviah'd,  stiU  contents  herself  with  life  : 
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So  zealous  from  self-murder  we  refrain, 
We  live,  the'  sure  of  ravishing  again. 

But  may  no  fears  of  such  a  fate  affright 
The  beauteous  kind  spectators  of  to-night ; 
Safe  to  your  husbands'  arms  may  you  escape, 
And  never  know  that  dreadful  thing,  a  Bape. 
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PREFACE. 


The  town  hath  seldom  been  more  diyided  in  its  opinion 
than  concemiiig  the  merit  of  the  foUowing  scenes. 
Whilst  aome  puhlicly  affimied  that  no  author  could  pro- 
duce 80  fine  a  piece  but  Mr.  P^  ,  others  have  with  as 
much  vehemence  insisted  that  no  one  could  write  any- 
thing 80  bad  but  Mr.  I-'Aliis^r^ 

Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this  dissension  about  its  merit, 
when  the  learned  world  have  not  unatiimously  decided 
even  the  very  nature  of  this  tragedy.  For  though  most 
of  the  universities  in  Europe  have  honoured  it  with  the 
name  of  '  Egregium  &  raaximi  pretii  opus,  tragcediis  tarn 

*  antiquis  qu&m   novis  loug^   anteponeiidum  ; '  nay,  Dr. 

B hath    pronounced,    '  Citiiis    Mfevii    .^neadem 

'qu6m  Scribleri  istius  tragccdiam  banc  crediderim,  cujus 
'  autorem  Senecam  ip«um  tradidisse  baud  dubitflrim :' 
and  the  great  Professor  Bumian  hath  styled  Tom  Thumb 

*  Heroum  oiuuium  tragicorum  facile  prbicipem :"  Nay, 
though  it  hath,  among  other  languages,  been  translated 
into  Dutch,  and  celebrated  with  great  applause  at  Am- 
sterdam (where  burlesque  never  came)  by  the  title  of 
Mynheer  Vander  Thumb,  the  burgomasters  received  it 
with  that  reverent  and  silent  attention  which  beconieih 
an  audience  at  a  deep  tragedy.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  some  who  have  represented 
these  scenes  in  a  ludicrous  light ;  and   Mr.  D***aa«-  hath 

TQL.  I.  Q  Q 
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been  heard  to  say,  wiih  some  concerD,  that  he  wondered 
a  tragical  and  Christian  nation  wotdd  permit  a  repre- 
sentatiou  ou  its  theatre  so  visibly  designed  to  ridicule 
and  extirpate  every  thing  that  is  great  and  solemn 
among  us. 

Thia  learned  critic  find  his  followers  were  le<l  into  so 
great  an  error  by  that  surreptitious  and  piratical  copy 
wliirh  stole  last  year  into  the  world;  with  what  injustice 
and  prejudice  to  our  Author  will  be  acknowlec^ed,  I 
hope,  by  every  one  who  shall  happily  peruse  this  genuine 
niid  original  copy.  Nor  can  I  help  remarking,  to  tlie 
great  praise  of  our  Author,  that  however  imperfect  thtj 
former  was,  even  that  faint  resemblance  of  the  true  To^H 
Thumb  contained  sufficient  beauties  to  give  it  a  run  or 
upwards  of  fortj*  nights  to  the  politest  audiences.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  applaus*  which  it  received  from 
all  the  best  judges,  it  was  severely  censured  by  some 
few  bad  ones,  and^  I  believe,  rather  maliciously  tliai^ 
ignorantly,  reported  to  have  been  intendetl  a  burlesque 
on  the  loftiest  parts  of  tragedy,  and  designed  to  bani. 
what  we  generally  call  fine  things  from  the  stage. 


Now,  if  I  can  set  my  countr)'  right  in  an  aflTair  of  tl: 

importance,  I  shall  lightly  esteem  any  labour  which 

may  cost.     And  this  I  the  rather  undertake,  first,  as  it 

indeed  in  some  measure  incumbent  on  me   to  vindica 

myself  from   that  surreptitious    copy  before-mentioned, 

puldished  by  some  ill-meaning  people  under  my  name; 

seconilly,  as    knowing  myself   more  capable  of   doing 

justice  to  our  Author  than  any  other  man,  as  I  ha' 

.igivfii  myself  more  pains  to  arrive  at  a  thorough  unde^" 

I  standing  of  this  litUe   piece,  havhig   for  ten   years  to* 

r  gether  read  nothing  else ;   in  which   tune,   I   think,  I 

c  may  modestly  presume,  with  the  help  of  my  Engli^ 
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ilictionary,   to  comprehend  all   the   meanings  of  every 
word  in  it. 


But  should  any  error  of  my  pea  awaken  Clariss.  Bent- 
leium  to  enligliteii  tlie  world  with  lus  annotations  on  our 
Author,  I  shall  not  think  that  the  least  rewartl  or  happi- 
ness arising  to  me  from  these  my  endeavours. 


I  shall  wave  at  present  wliat  hath  caused  such  feuds 
in  the  learned  world,  whether  this  piece  was  originally 
written  by  Shakespear,  though  certainly  that,  were  it 
true,  must  add  a  considerable  share  to  its  merit ;  espe- 
cially with  such  who  are  so  generous  as  to  buy  and  com- 
mend what  they  never  read,  from  au  implicit  faith  in 
the  author  only  :  a  faith  which  our  &»e  abounds  in  as 
much  as  it  can  be  called  deficient  in  any  other. 

Let  it  suffice,  that  the  TRAOBnY  of  traoedies,  or  The 

LIFE  and  i)C.\Tii  of  Tom  TnuMU,  was  written  in  the  reign 

(  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Nor  can   the  objection  made  by 

Mr.   D ,   that  the  tragedy  must  then  have  been 

antecedent  to  the  history,  have  any  weight,  when  we 
consider,  that,  though  the  histoky  of  tou  thl'MB,  printed 

by  and  for  Edward  M r,  at  the  Tfloking-glass  on 

London-bridge,  be  of  a  later  date,  still  wc  must  suppose 
this  liistory  to  have  been  transcrilied  from  some  other, 
unless  we  suppose  the  writer  thereof  to  be  inspired:  a 
gift  very  faintly  contended  for  by  the  writers  of  our  age. 
As  to  this  history's  not  bearing  the  stamp  of  second, 
third,  or  fourth  edition,  I  see  but  little  in  that  objection ; 
e<litionR  being  very  uncertain  lights  to  j  udge  of  books 
by :  and  perhaps  Mr  M  r  may  have  joined  twenty 


editions  in  one,  as  Mr.  C- 
into  twenty. 


-1  hath  ere  now  divided  one 


o  a  L' 
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Nor  doth  the  other  argument,  drawn  rrom   tlu!   lit 
cure  our  Author  hach  taken  to  ke«p  up  the  letter  of  this 
history,  carry  any  greater  force.     Are  there  not  instance* 
of  plays,  wherein   tlie  liislory  is  so  perverted.  Chat  we 
can  know  the  heroes  whom  they  celebrate  by  no  other 
mariu  than  their  names :  nay,  do  we  not  6nd  the  game 
character  placed    by  different  poets  in  such    difTerem 
li^'hts,  that  we  can  discover  not  the  least  sameness,  or 
even    likeness^    iu    the    features?    The    Sophoniaba    of 
Huret,   and  of  Lee,   is  a  tender,  passionate,  amoroas 
mistress   of    Massinissa ;    Comeille    and    Mr.    Thonisoo 
give  her  no  other  passion  but  the  love  of  her  country, 
and  make  her  as  cool  in  her  afTection  to  Massiaissa  as  to 
Sjrphaz.    In  the  two  latter,  she  resembles  the  character 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  in  the  two  former,  she  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Mary   Queen  of  Scotland.      In  short,    the  one 
Sophonisba  is  as  different  from  the  other,  as  the  Brutus 
of  Voltaire  is  from  the  Marius,  jun.  of  Otway ;  or  as  the 
Uinerva  ia  from  the  Veuus  of  the  ancients.  ^| 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  regular  examination  of  the 
tragedy  before  us,  in  which  I  shall  treat  separately  of  tlic 
Fable,  the  Moral,  the  Characters,  the  Sentiments,  attd 
Diction.     And  first  of  the  ^^ 

Fable;  which  I  take  to  be  the  most  simple  imagin- 
able ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  author,  *  one, 

*  regular,  and  uniform,  not  charged  with  a  mxUtiplicity  of 

*  incidents,  and  yet  alfurding  several  revolutions  of  for- 
'tune;  by  which  the  passions  may  be  excited,   varied, 

*  and  driven  to  their  full  tumult  of  emotion.'— —Nor  is 
the  action  of  this  tragedy  less  great  than  uniform.  Tlie 
spring  of  all  is  the  love  of  Tom  Thumb  for  Hunca- 
munca;  which  caused  the  quarrel  between  their  majesties 
in   the   first    act;   the   passion  of  Lord  Orizzde   in 
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second ;  the  rebellion,  fall  of  Lord  Grizzle  and  Glum- 
dalca,  devouring  of  Tom  Tliunib  by  the  Cow,  and  that 
■bloody  catastrophe,  in  tlic  third. 

Nor  is  tlie  Moral  of  this  excellent  tragedjvless  noble 
than  the  fable;  it  teaches  these  two  instructive  lessons, 
me. :  Tliat  human  happiness  is  exceeding  transient :  and 
that  death  is  tlie  certaiti  end  of  all  men :  the  former 
whereof  is  inculcated  by  the  fatal  end  of  Tom  Thumb : 
the  latter,  by  that  of  all  the  other  personages. 

The  Characters  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  described  in 
the  Dramatis  Persome ;  and  I  believe  we  shall  Had  few 
plays  wliere  greater  care  is  taken  to  maintain  them 
throughout,  and  to  preserve  in  every  speech  that  cha- 
racteristical  mark  wliich  distinguishes  them  from  each 
other.     '  But,  (says  Mr.   D )  how   well   doth   the 

*  character  of  Tom  Thumb,  whom  we  muBt  call  the  hero 
'  of  this  tragedy,  if  it  hath  any  hero,  agree  with  the  pre- 
'cepts  of  Aristotle,  who  defineth  "Tragedy  to  be  the 
* "  imitation  of  a  short,  but  perfect  action,  containing  a 

*  "just  greatness  in  itself,"  &c.  What  greatness  can  be 
•in  a  fellow,  whom  history  relateth  to  have  been  no 
•higher  than  a  span?'  This  gentleman  seemcth  to 
think,  with  Serjeant  Kite,  that  the  greatness  of  a  man's 
soul  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  body  ;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  affirmed  by  our  English  physiognominical 
writers.  Besides,  if  I  understand  Aristotle  right,  he 
speaketh  only  of  tlie  greatness  of  the  action,  and  not 
of  the  person. 

As  for  the  Sentiments  and  the  Diction,  which  now 
only  remain  to  be  spoken  to,  I  thought  I  ct)uld  afford 
them  no  stronger  justification,  than  by  producing  parallel 
passages  out  of  the  best  of  our  EngUsh  writers.    Whether 
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this  sameness  of  thought  aiid  expression,  nhich  I  hav^_ 
quoted  from  ihcni,  proceeded  from  an  agreement  in  thezi| 
•way  of  thinking,  or  whether  they  have  borrowed  from 
OUT  Author,  I  leave  the  reader  to  determine.  I  shall 
adventure  to  affirm  this  of  the  Sentiments  of  our  Author ; 
that  they  are  generally  the  most  familiar  which  I  have 
ever  met  with,  and  al  the  same  time  delivered  with  the 
highest  dignity  of  phrase ;  which  brings  nie  to  speak  of 

his  Diction. Here  I  shall  only  beg  one  posculatum, 

vU.  That  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  language  of  s 
tragedy  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  ;  which  granted 
(as  I  think  it  must  be)  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  lUe 
only  way  ui  avoid  this  is  by  being  too  liigh  or  too  low 
for  the  understanding,  which  will  comprehend  every 
thing  within  its  reach.  Those  two  extremities  of  slyl 
Mr.  Dryden  illustrates  by  the  familiar  image  of  two  inn 
which  I  shall  term  the  aerial  and  the  subterrGstrial. 


1 


Horace  goes  fartlier,  and  shcweth  when  it  is  proper 
to  call  at  one  of  these  inns,  and  when  at  the  other  : 

Tclophna  ot  PcJcu*.  cflm  pauper  fit  oiuJ  at«rqae, 
Projicit  ampuUas  «t  8esqu)pei3ali&  verba. 

That  be  approveth  of  the  sesquipedalia  verba,  is  pi, 
for  had  not  Telephus  and  Peleus  used  this  sort  of  Diction 
in  prosperity,  they  could  not  have  dropt  it  in  adversity. 
The  aerial  iun,  therefore  (says  Horace),  is  proper  only 
to  be  frequented  by  princes  ajid  other  great  men,  in 
the  highest  affluence  of  fortune ;  the  subten-estrial 
appointed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  poorer  sort 
people  only,  whom  Horace  advises, 

dolere  sennone  podcatri. 


The  true  meaning  of  both  which  citatious   is,  that 
bombast  is  the  proper  language  for  joy,  and  dc 
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for  grief;  llie  latter  of  which  is  Hterally  implied  in  the 
s«nno  pedestris,  as  the  former  is  hi  the  sesquipedalia 
verba. 


Cicero  recommendeth  the  former  of  these,  *  Quid  eat 

*  tarn  furiosHiii  vel  tra^jicum  qahin  verborura  sonitiis  in- 

*  anis,  tiull^  subjectft  sententid  neque  scientia  ? '  What  can 
be  80  proper  for  tragedy  as  a  set  of  big  sounding  words, 
so  contrived  together  as  to  convey  no  meaning  ?  whicli 
I  shall  one  day  or  other  prove  to  be  the  sublims  of 
Longinas.     Ovid  declareth  absolute  for  the  latter  iim  : 

Omse  geuas  eoripti  gra>'itatQ  liagccdia  vmeit. 

Tragedy  hath,  of  all  writings,  the  greatest  share  in  the 
Bathos ;  which  is  the  profound  of  Scriblerus. 

T  shall  Tiot  presume  to  determine  which  of  these  two 

styles  be  properer  for  tragedy It  sufficeth,  that  our 

Author  excelleth  in  both.  He  is  very  rarely  within 
sight  through  the  whole  play,  either  rising  higher  tliau 
the  eye  of  your  understanding  can  soar,  or  sinking  lower 
than  it  careth  to  stoop.  But  here  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
observed,  that  I  have  given  more  frequent  instances  of 
authors  who  have  imitated  him  in  the  sublime,  than  in 
the  contrary.  To  which  I  answer,  Grat,  Bombast  being 
properly  a  redundancy  of  genius,  instances  of  this  nature 
occur  in  poets,  whose  names  do  more  honour  to  our 
Author,  than  the  writers  in  the  doggrel,  which  proceeds 
from  a  cool,  calm,  weighty  way  of  thinking.  Instances 
whereof  are  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  authors  of  a 
lower  class.  Secondly,  That  the  works  of  such  authors 
are  difficultly  found  at  all.  Thirdly,  That  it  is  a  very 
har<l  task  to  read  them,  iu  order  to  extract  these  flowers 
from  them.  And  lastly,  it  is  vt-ry  difficult  to  transplant 
them  at  all;  they  being  like  some  flowers  of  a  very  nice 
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nature,  which  will  flourish  in  no  soil  but  their  own : 
for  it  is  easy  to  transcribe  a  thought,  but  not  the  want  of 
one.  The  eakl  of  essex,  for  instance,  is  a  little  garden 
of  choice  rarities,  whence  you  can  scarce  transplimt  one 
Une  so  as  to  preserve  its  original  beauty.  This  must 
account  to  the  reader  for  his  missing  the  names  of  several 
of  his  acquaintance,  which  he  had  certainly  found  here, 
had  I  ever  read  their  works ;  for  which,  if  I  have  not  a 
just  esteem,  I  can  at  least  say  with  Gcero,  *■  Quie  non 
*  contemno,  quipp6  quse  nunquam  legerim.'  However, 
that  the  reader  may  meet  with  due  satisfaction  in  this 
point,  I  have '  a  young  commentator  from  the  xmiversity, 
who  is  reading  over  all  the  modem  tragedies,  at  five 
shiUings  a  dozen,  and  collecting  all  that  they  have  stole 
from  our  Author,  which  will  be  shortly  added  as  an 
appendix  to  this  work. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 


UEN. 


King  Arthur,  a  passionate  sort  of 
king,  husband  to  Queen  Dollal- 
lolla,  of  whom  he  stands  a  little 
in  fear ;  father  to  Huncamunca, 
whom  he  is  very  fond  of,  and  in 
love  with  Glumdalca, 

Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  a  little  hero 
with  a  great  soul,  something 
violent  in  his  temper,  which  is 
a  little  abated  by  his  love  for 
Huncamunca, 

Ghost  of  Gofer  Thumb,  a  whimsical 
sort  of  Ghost, 

Lord  Grizzle,  extremely  zealous  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  very 
choleric  in  his  temper,  and  in 
love  with  Huncamunca, 

Merlin,  &  conjurer,  and  in  some  sort 
father  to  Tom  Thumb, 

Courtiers  in  place,  and 
consequently  of  that  party 
that  is  uppermost, 

Foodie,  a  courtier  that  is  out  of 
place,  and  consequently  of  that 
party  that  is  undermost, 

BaUifandi  of  the    party  of  the 
FoUower,  \  plaintiff, 

Parson^  of  the  side  of  the  church, 


Noodle, 
Doodle, 


MB.   MULLABT. 


YOUNG  VEEHDTCR. 

MB.   LACY. 
ME.   JONES. 

ME.   HALLAM. 

ME.   EEYNOLDS. 
ME.   WATHAN. 

MB.   AYBES. 

MB.   Pin'EBSON. 
ME.   BICES. 
ME.   WATSON. 


WOilEN. 


Queen  DoUaUolla,  wife  to  King 
Arthur,  and  mother  to  Hunca- 
munca,  a  woman  intirely  fault- 
less, saving  that  Bhe  is  a  little 
given  to  drink,  a  little  too  much 
a  virago  towards  her  husband, 
and  in  love  with  Tom  Thumb, 

The  Princess  Huncamuncat  daughter 
to  theirmajestiesKingArthurand 
Queen  DoUallolla,  of  a  very  sweet, 
gentle,  and  amorous  disposition, 
equally  in  love  with  Lord  Grizzle 
and  Tom  Thumb,  and  desirous 
to  be  married  to  them  both, 

Ghmdalca,  of  the  Giants,  a  captive 
Queen,  beloved  by  the  King,  but 
in  love  with  Tom  Thumb, 

Cleora,       (  Maids  of  honour,  in 

Mustacha,  \     love  with 


MB8.   UULLABT. 


MRS.   JONES. 


; 


MBS.   DOVE. 

NOODLE. 
DOODLE. 


COURTIERS,    GUARDS,    REBELS,    DRUMS,    TRUMPETS,    THUNDES 
AND   LIGHTNING. 


SCENE,    THE   COURT   OF   KING    ARTHUK,   AND   A    PLAIN 
THEREABOUTS. 
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ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 
SCKKE,  the  Palace. 

DOODLE,      NOODLE. 
DOODLE. 

ScRE  such  a  'day  as  this  was  never  seen! 
Tlie  sun  himself,  on  this  auspicious  day. 
Shines  like  a  beau  in  a  new  birth-day  suit : 
This  down  the  seains  embroider'd,  thai  the  beams. 
All  nature  wears  oue  universal  grin. 

*  Corneille  recommenda  some  very  remarkable  daj  wherein  ^o  fix  the 
Mtiou  of  lb  tragedy.  This  the  bestof  our  tragical  writers  have  tmdeistood 
U>  mciui  a.  day  rumarkable  for  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  or  vhat  wegener&ll; 
OkUftAn«8Dmni6r'sd&y  :  so  thnt,  according  to  thie  their  exposition,  the 
SMIie  months  an  proper  for  tragedy  which  are  proper  for  pastoral.  Most 
of  our  celebrated  English  trugtsdies,  as  Cato,  Mariamau,  Tmnerlaoc,  &c., 
begin  irith  their  obnorrations  on  thomomisg.  Lee  seems  to  bavecotne 
the  nettrest  to  this  bieautiful  descriptioD  of  our  aathor'a  : 

The  moroing  dawns  with  au  unwonted  orimson, 

The  flowers  all  odorouB  acem,  the  garileo  birds 

Siag  louder,  aod  the  langbing  sun  ascends 

The  gaudy  earth  with  an  unusual  brightuesa, 

All  nature  RtnileE.  CxE.  tiOBO. 

Massinissa  in  the  new  Sophonisha  i.i  also  a  favourite  of  the  bud  ; 

The  sun  too  aeama, 

As  conscious  of  my  joy,  vciih  broader  eye 

To  took  abroad  the  world,  and  all  things  smito 

Like  Sopboniibtt. 


p 
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Nood.  This  day,  O  Mr.  Doodle,  is  a  day 

Inde«d ! A  day,  'we  never  saw  Ijefore. 

The  mighty  'Thomas  Thumb  victorious  comes; 

UilUons  of  giaiiLs  crowd  his  cliariot  wheels, 
'  Giants!  to  whom  the  giants  in  QuUdliall 

HemBOD,  in  the  Penrian  PrinoMB,  makea  tiis  sdd  decUoo  lining,  Uiai 
mftjr  not  poep  on  obJMte  vhich  voold  proGuw  hit  brightness. 

The  morning  rises  dow, 

And  ftU  those  ruddy  flti^aks  that  ns'd  to  p^Int 
The  *l&y'H  ii|)i)roac1i  are  tcMt  in  olouds,  as  if 
The  horrors  of  tho  night  had  9«at  'om  back, 
To  warn  tho  Kiln  he  should  not  leave  the  sea, 
To  peep.  &o. 

'  This  lino  is  highly  eonformablo  to  the  bo&utifnl  simplicity  of  the 
acoieats.     It  bath  boea  copied  by  almoet  every  modem. 

Not  to  be  Lfl  DOt  to  be  in  woe.  btatb  or  ihnocenok. 

LoTO  is  not  sin  but  where  'tis  sinful  love,     don  SKBAtrruM. 
Nature  i»  naturo,  Lieliiu.  sopboxisba. 

Men  aro  btit  nieu,  ve  did  not  make  ourselvei.       sbvkkoi 

'  Dr.  B y  r«>ads ;  The  mighty  Tall-maBt  Thumb.    Mr.  D — 

The  mighty  Tbumbin^;  Thumb.     Mr.  T d  reads  ;  Thondfriog. 

think  Thomas  more  agreeublu  to  the  great  simpliGity  so  ^parent  in 
author. 

'  That  learned  historian  Mr.  S n,  in  tho  third  oomberofhiaoriti-' 

oiatD  on  oar  Author,  lakes  great  pains  to  explode  thispassa^  '  It  ia,' 
says  he,'  difficult  to  guess  wk&t  giants  are  here  meant, anlefls  thegiaot 
Despair  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  tho  giaut  GrcatD«8a  in  the  Boyil 
Villain ;  for  I  have  hoard  of  do  other  sort  of  giauifl  in  the  reign  of  king 
Arthur'  PotrusBiirmannuiiinakeathreeTom  Tbambft,on«  wheroofhe 
supposes  to  have  bi>t<u  ihc  earns  penon  vhom  the  Grseks  call  fienmles ; 
and  that  by  these  giaute  are  to  be  understood  the  Centaurs  alain  bythst 
hero.  Another  Tom  Thumb  he  contends  to  have  boen  no  other  than  tii* 
Hermos  Trismegistus  of  the  anciente).  The  third  Tom  Thumb  lie  plaoas 
nndar  tho  i«ign  of  king  Arthur ;  to  which  third  Tom  Thumb,  says  hs, 
Iheaetlongof  the  other  two  wereattribut«d.  Now,tliongb  t  know  that 
this  opinion  is  aupported  by  an  aaaertion  of  Justos  Lipetos,  '  Thomam 
iUomThumbunmonaliumguilmHerouIem  fuiB3esatiaooD8tat,'re(BblU 
I  venturo  to  oppose  one  line  of  Mr.  Midwinter  sgalnst  them  all, 
In  Arthur's  court  Tom  Thumb  did  live. 
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Are  infant  dwarfa.     They  fromi,  and  foam,  and  roar. 
While  Thtinib,  regarJless  of  their  noise,  ridta  on. 
So  some  cock-sj)arrow  in  a  farmer's  yard, 
Hop3  at  the  head  of  an  huge  flock  of  turkeys. 

Dood.  When  goody  Thumb  first  brought  tliis  Thomas 
forth, 
The  Genius  of  our  land  triumphant  reign 'd; 
Then,  then,  0  Arthur  !  did  thy  Genius  reign. 

yood>  They  tell  nie  it  its  'whisper'd  in  the  booka 
Of  all  our  sages,  that  this  mighty  hero. 
By  Merlin's  an  begot,  hath  not  a  bone 
Within  his  skin,  but  is  a  lump  of  gristle. 

Dtjod.  Then  'tis  a  gristle  of  no  mortal  kind ; 

'  Bot  Lh«n,'  says  Dr.  B y. '  If  we  place  Tom  Thumb  hi  the  court  of  king 

Arthur,  it  will  be  proper  to  place  tbut  court  out  of  Uritain,  where  do 
gUQtsvoN  ever  baud  of.'  Spencer,  in  bia  Fairy  Qae^ii,  Uof  oDotber 
<^1D)QD,  wbere,  deBCribiog  Albion,  he  says, 

Far  witliin  a  savagfl  nation  dwelt 

Of  bidcoue  giantB. 

And  in  the  aamo  canto, 

TboD  Elfar,  vith  two  brethren  gi&nta  bod, 

The  one  of  whioh  bad  two  heads 

The  other  three. 

Blscm  tenaatis,  amici. 

'  '  To  wbisperinbtfoku/sajaMr.  D s,  'is arrant nonseDse.'    lam 

Afraid  this  leamecl  man  do«8  not  sufficiently  undcratand  tbc  oxt<m8ire 
tneaaing  of  the  word  Whisper.  If  be  bad  rightly  tmderstood  what  is 
meaat  by  the  *  senseB  wbisp'ring  the  aoul,'  in  the  PersiaD  Princeaat  or 
what '  wbisp'ring  like  winds '  is  in  Aurengzcbo,  or  like  thunder  in  another 
aathor.hewotildhave  understood  this.  Emmelinein  Drydtmaeetia  voice, 
bntebewaebom  blind,wbiGh  is  anexcasePanthea  cannot  plead  is Cynu, 
who  hears  a  sight. 

Your  description  will  snrpaBa 

All  fiction,  painting,  or  dumb  shew  of  horror, 
That  ever  ears  yet  hoard,  or  eyes  beheld. 

When  Mr.  D 8  understands  tbeee,  be  wiU  underetaod  whispering  in 

books. 
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Some  God,  my  Noodle,  slept  into  the  place 
Of  Gaffer  Thumb,  and  more  than  half  'begot 
This  mighty  Tom. 

Nood. ^  Sure  he  was  sent  express 

From  Heav'n  to  fee  the  pillar  of  our  state. 

Though  small  his  body  be,  so  very  small 

A  chainnan's  leg  is  more  than  twice  as  large, 

Yet  is  his  soul  like  any  mountain  big, 

^o  doth  tliis  mouse  contain  a  mighty  mountain. 

Dood.  Mountain,  indeed !  So  terrible  his  name, 
*  The  giant  nurses  frighten  children  with  it, 
And  cry  Tom  Thumb  is  come,  and,  if  you  are 
Naughty,  will  surely  take  the  child  away. 

Nood.  But  hark !   "  these  trumpets  speak   the   king's 
approach. 

Dood.  He  comes  most  luckily  for  my  petition. 

[Flourish. 

'  — Some  ruifian  stepped  into  bis  father's  place, 

And  more  than  haU  begot  him.  mabt  q.  op  scots. 

'  — For  Ulamar  seems  sent  express  from  Heaven 

To  civihze  this  ragged  Indian  clime,     libbbtt  asserted. 

'  '  Omne  majus  continet  in  se  minns,  sed  minus  non  in  se  majus  conti- 
nere  potest,"  says  ScaHger  in  Thumbo,  I  suppose  he  would  hare  cavilled 
at  these  beautiful  lines  in  the  Earl  of  Essex ; 

-Thy  most  inveterate  soul, 

That  looks  through  the  foul  prison  of  thy  body. 

And  at  those  of  Dryden, 

The  palace  is  without  too  well  design'd ; 

Conduct  me  in,  for  I  will  view  thy  mind,    adrengzbbe. 

*  Mr.  Banks  hath  copied  this  almost  verbatim. 

It  was  enough  to  say,  here's  Essex  come, 
Andnursesstill'dtheircbildrenwiththefright.    E.  of  essex. 

"  The  trumpet  in  a  tragedy  is  generally  as  much  as  to  say,  Enter  king, 
which  makes  Mr.  Banks,  in  one  of  his  plays,  call  it  the  trumpet's  formal 

sound. 
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SCENE  IL 


KUt'O,  <tUEKX,  orizzle:,  xoodlk,  doudlk,  poodlb. 

King.  '  Let  nothing  but  a  face  of  joy  appear ; 
Tlie  mail  who  frowns  tliis  day  shall  lose  Iiis  heaci, 
That  he  may  have  no  face  lo  frown  withal. 

Smile  Dollallolla Ha  !  what  ivrinkled  sorrow, 

^ Hangs,  sits,  lies,  frowns  upon  thy  knitted  brow? 
Wlience  flow  those  tears  fast  down  thy  blubb«r'd  cheeks, 
Like  a  swoln  gutter,  gushing  through  the  streets  ? 

Qtieen.  '  Excess  of  joy,  ray  lord,  I've  heard  folks  say, 
Give  tears  as  certain  as  excess  of  ^'rief- 

Kitiff.  If  it  be  so,  let  all  men  crj-  for  joy, 

^  Phraortea  in  the  Cap tiws  seems  to  have  been  acquMated  with  king 
Arthor. 

Proclaim  a  festival  for  scron  days*  space, 

Let  the  court  Bhine  in  nil  its  pomp  aud  lustre, 

Let  all  our  streets  re-sound  with  sliouts  of  joy  ; 

Let  miuio's  care-diapclling  voice  be  beard  ; 

Th«  Bumptuou!!  bftnc^uet,  and  the  Sowing  goblet 

Shall  mrm  the  obeck,  and  fill  the  heart  vilh  gladness. 

Aetftrte  sLall  sit  mistress  of  iho  feast. 

'  Repentance  frowns  on  thy  contracted  fcrow.  sopbokisba. 

Hung  on  bis  cloaded  biow,  I  mark'd  daspaiti  Ibid. 

A  sullen  gloom 

Sconls  on  bis  brow.  bubibib. 

'  Flato  is  of  tbis  opinion,  and  so  is  Ttlt,  Banks  ; 

Behold  these  tearj  sprung  with  fresh  pam  and  joy. 

B.  OF  ESSEX. 
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'  Till  my  whole  court  be  tlrowned  with  their  tears ; 
Nay,  till  they  overflow  my  utmoet  land. 
And  leave  me  notliing  but  the  sea  to  rule. 

Dood.  My  lief.'e,  I  a  petition  have  here  pot. 

Kiiuj.  Petition  lue  no  petitions.  Sir,  to-day ; 
Let  other  hours  be  set  apart  for  business. 
To  day  it  is  our  pleasure  to  be  ^^  drunk. 
And  this  our  queen  shall  be  as  drunk  as  we. 

'  These  flooda  ar«  tbtj  freqaent  in  ttie  tragic  tmthore. 

Ncu  to  Bomo  murmuring  brook  I'll  la;  me  down, 
WhOM  waters,  if  thoy  sboulcl  too  shaUov  flow, 
My  t«ar8  ehall  swell  Ibem  up  till  I  will  drown. 

t>CK'8  BuraoH 
Pouring  forth  t«ar«  at  snob  a  lavish  rale, 
That  W6r«  tho  world  OD  flro  tboy  might  ban  drown 'd 
The  wrath  of  Haav'n,  and  quencb'd  the  mighty  min. 

HITHUItUTBS. 

One  antbor  ohangoa  th«  waters  of  griot  to  those  of  joy. 

Thflso  tears  that  sprung  firom  tides  of  griel, 

Are  now  augmented  to  a  flood  of  joy.    CTBirs  the  obba' 

Another, 

Tumfl  al!  tho  strcanu  of  beat,  and  makea  them  Sow 

In  pity'B  channel.  botal  rOiion. 

One  drowns  himself. 

Pity  like  A  torrent  pours  me  clown. 

Now  I  a.m  drowning  all  within  a  dolage.       anna  buuiBH. 
Qyrus  drowns  tho  whole  world. 

Uur  swelling  grief 

Shall  melt  into  a  dolugo,  and  the  world 

Shall  drown  in  tears.  ctbuh  thb  qrkit.  ' 

*  An  expression  vnstly  beneath  tbedignity  of  tragedy,  aaye  MLt.  D  c, 
yet  wn  find  Die  word  he  cavils  at  in  the  mouth  of  Mithridatee  leaa  pro- 
perly ased,  and  applied  to  a  more  terrible  idea  ; 

I  would  be  drunk  with  death.  iirrHBiDjms. 

The  author  of  the  new  Sophouisha  taketh  bold  of  this  monosyUabla,  and 
OSes  it  pretty  much  to  the  Homo  purpose ; 

The  GartLaginian  awonl  with  Roman  blood 
.     Was  drank. 
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Qjiteen.  (Though  I  already  '  lialf  seas  over  am) 
If  the  capacious  goblet  overflow 

Willi  arrack  punch Tore  George !  I'll  see  it  out ; 

Of  rum  and  brandy  111  not  taste  a  drop. 

King.  Though  rack,  in  punch,  eight  shillings  be  a  quart. 
And  rum  and  brandy  be  nu  more  than  six, 
Bather  than  quarrel  you  shall  have  your  will. 

\Ti'umpei6, 
But,  lia !  the  warrior  comes ;  the  great  Tom  Thumb, 
The  Utile  hero,  giant-killiiig  boy, 
Preserver  of  my  kingdom,  is  arrived. 


SCENE  m. 


TOM  THUMB  to  them  teitk  oppicerb,  prisonebs,  and 

ATTEKDAJiTS. 

King.  ^  Oh  !  welcome  most,  most  welcome  to  my  arms. 
What  gratitude  can,  thank  away  the  debt 
Your  valour  lays  upon  me  r* 

(^en.    --— ^--     -  *0h  !  ye  gods!  [Aside. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  D 8,  which  givee  him  tho  bo8t  idea,  a  drunken  king, 

or  a  dmn  Icon  sword  ? 

Ur.  T»t«  dres9<*s  up  king  Arthur's  reRolutioofi  in  heroic  ; 

Morry,  my  lord,  o'th'  capttvin's  humonr  rigUt, 
I  am  rcflolv'd  to  be  dead  drunk  to-night. 

I^w  also  UB«s  thia  charming  word  ; 

Lo?e'8  tho  druDk«nne3B  of  bbe  mind.  olokuna. 

'  Dryden  hath  borrowt^d  this,  and  applied  it  improperly ; 

I'm  half  seas  o'er  in  death,  clrou. 

*  This  figur«  is  in  great  u&e  among  the  tragediaiu  ; 

'Tifl  thcrafore,  therefore  'tis.  vicrtu. 

I  long,  repent,  repent,  and  long  again.  bdhibib. 

'  A  tragical  excUmaLiun.  • 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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Thumb.  When  Tm  not  thank'd  at  all,  I'm    thank'd 
enough, 

*  Fve  done  my  duty,  and  I've  done  no  more. 

^ieen.  Was  ever  such  a  godlike  creature  seen  ? 

[Aside. 

King.  Thy  modesty's  a  ^  candle  to  thy  merit. 
It  shines  itself,  and  shews  thy  merit  too. 
But  say,  my  boy,  where  didst  thou  leave  the  giants  ? 

Thumb.  My  liege,  without  the  castle  gates  they  stand. 
The  castle-gates  too  low  for  their  admittance. 

King.  What  look  they  like ! 

Thumb.  Like  nothing  but  themselves. 

Queen.  ^  And  sure  thou  art  hke  nothing  but  thyself. 

[Aside. 

King.  Enough !  the  vast  idea  fills  my  soul. 
I  see  them,  yes,  I  see  them  now  before  me  : 
The  monstrous,  ugly,  barb'rous  sons  of  whores. 
But  ha!  what  form  majestic  strikes  our  eyes? 

*  So  perfect,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn 

•  This  line  ia  copied  verbatim  in  the  Captives. 

'  We  find  a  candlestick  for  this  candle  in  two  celebrated  aatbors : 

Each  star  withdraws 

His  golden  head,  and  bums  within  the  socket.  nebo. 

A  soul  grown  old  and  sunk  into  the  socket.        Sebastian. 

^  This  simile  occura  very  frequently  among  the  dramatic  writers  oi 
both  kinda. 

*  Mr.  Lee  hath  stolen  thia  thought  from  our  Author  ; 

Thia  perfect  face,  dr&wn  by  the  Gods  in  conncil, 

Which  they  were  long  in  making.  luo.  jun.  bbut. 

At  hia  birth  the  heavenly  council  paus'd. 

And  then  at  last  cry'd  out,  This  is  a  manl 

Dryden  bath  improv'd  this  hint  to  the  utmost  perfection : 

So  perfect  that  the  very  gods  who  form'd  yon,  wonder'd 
At  their  own  skill,  and  cry'd,  A  lucky  hit 
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By  all  tlic  gods  in  council :  so  fair  she  is, 
That  surely  at  her  birth  the  council  paus'd. 
And  then,  at  length  cry'd  out,  This  is  a  woman ! 

Thumb.  Then  were  tlie  gods  mistaken — ahe  is  not 

A  woman,  but  a  giantess whom  we, 

'  With  much  ado,  have  made  a  sliift  to  hawl 
Wiihtn  the  town  ;  ^  for  she  is  by  a  foot 
Shorter  than  all  her  subject  giantB  were. 

Glum.  We  yesterday  were  both  a  queen  and  wife; 
One  hundred  thousand  giants  own'd  our  sway. 
Twenty  whereof  were  married  to  oiirself. 

Queen.  Oh!    happy  state  of  giantism      -where  hus- 
bands 
like  mushrooms  grow,  whilst  hapless  we  are  forc'd 
To  be  content,  nay,  happy  thought,  with  one. 

Glum.  But  then  to  lose  them  all  id  one  black  day. 
That  the  same  sun,  which,  rising,  saw  nie  wife 
To  twenty  giants,  setting  should  behold 


Hm  mcndeii  our  doaigu  (  Their  envy  Lind'rcd, 

Or  you  had  bofn  immortal,  and  a  pattorn, 

When  UoavcD  would  work  ioz  osC«ntaUon  soke. 

To  copy  out  again.  ujt  fob  lovb. 

Banks  prefers  Ibe  voiks  of  KlichacL  Angelo  (o  that  of  Ihe  gods ; 

A  pattern  for  the  gods  to  m&ko  a  man  by, 
Or  Uicbae)  Aogolo  to  form  a  statue. 


-, '  eufficiontly  toadmire  this  natoral 


*  •Itl9imposBibIe,"8ftyaMr.W- 
easy  line.' 

^  TbiBtragedy,ivhicliiii  most  points  ra9embl6StLfiai)cicnta,difrerafrom 
them  in  this,  that  it  assigns  tho  aftmo  honour  to  lownoss  of  statute,  wfaieh 
they  did  to  height.  The  gods  and  heroes  in  ITomerand  VIrgU  arecon- 
tinually  d<:scribcd  higher  by  the  head  tbau  their  folIow«re,  tho  contrary 
of  which  iH  ohserv'd  by  nur  author.  Iii  short,  to  exceed  nn  either  side  is 
eqoaily  admirable ;  and  a  man  of  three  foot  is  oa  woadcrfnl  a  eight  &3  a 
man  of  nine. 

B  D  ^ 
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Me  widow'd  of  them  all. ^  My  worn  out  heart. 

That  ship,  leaks  fast,  and  the  great  heavy  lading. 
My  soul,  will  quickly  sink. 

Q^en.  Madam,  believe 

I  view  your  sorrows  with  a  woman's  eye ; 

But  learn  to  bear  them  with  what  strength  you  may. 

To-morrow  we  will  have  our  grenadiers 

Drawn  out  before  you,  and  you  then  shall  choose 

What  husbands  you  think  fit. 

Glum.  '  Madam,  I  am 

Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant. 

King.  Think,  mighty  princess,  think  this  court  your 
own, 
Nor  think  the  landlord  me,  this  house  my  inn ; 
Call  for  whate'er  you  will  you'll  nothing  pay. 
^  I  feel  a  sudden  pain  within  my  breast, 
I  Nor  know  I  whether  it  arise  from  love 
Or  only  the  wind-cholic.     Time  must  shew. 
Oh  Thumb !  what  do  we  to  thy  valour  owe  ? 
Ask  some  reward,  great  as  we  can  bestow. 

Thumb.  *  I  ask  not  kingdoms,  I  can  conquer  those, 
I  ask  not  money,  money  I've  enough  ;  / 

'  Mj  blood  leaks  fast,  and  the  great  heavy  lading 
My  soul  will  quickly  sink,  mithrid. 

My  soul  is  like  a  ship.  injub'd  low. 

*  This  well-bred  line  seems  to  be  copied  in  the  Persian  Prinoees  : 

To  be  your  humblest,  and  most  &ithM  slave. 

^  This  doubt  of  the  king  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the  GaptiTes, 
where  the  noise  of  feet  is  mistaken  for  the  rustling  of  leaves, 

Metbinks  I  hear 

The  sound  of  feet ; 

No  ;  'twas  the  wind  that  shook  yon  cypress  boaghs. 

*  Mr.  Dryden  seems  to  have  this  passage  in  his  eye  in  the  first  page  of 
Love  Triumphant. 
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[A^9. 


For  what  Fve  done,  and  what  I  mean  to  do. 
For  giants  slain,  and  giants  yet  unborn, 

Wluch  I  will  slay, if  this  be  call'd  a  debt, 

Take  my  receipt  in  full 1  ask  but  this, 

'To  sun  myself  in  Huncamunca'a  eyes. 

Kiny.  Prodigious  bold  request. 

Queen.  ^  Be  still,  my  soul. 

Thumb.  'My  heari  is  at  the  threshold  of  your  mouth, 

And  waits  its  answer  there. Oh  !  do  not  frown, 

Fve  try'd  to  reasons  tune  to  tune  my  soul, 
Bat  love  did  overwind  and  crack  the  string. 
Though  Jove  in  Thunder  had  cry'd  out,  vol'  shan't, 

I  shou'd  have  lovVl  her  slill for  oh,  strange  fate, 

Then  when  I  lov'd  her  least  I  lov'd  her  most ! 

King.  It  is  resolv'd the  princess  is  your  own. 

Thumh.  '^  Oh  !  happy,  happy,  happy,  happy  Thumb. 

(i^en.  Consider,  Sir,  reward  your  soldier's  merit,  but 
give  not  Huncaraunca  to  Tom  Thumb. 

*  Don  CarIo9,in  tlie  Revenge,  Rune  himself  in  thecharmHof  hiBinistreBs, 

While  in  tbe  lastte  of  her  ohotms  I  lay. 

'  A  tragical  phrase  mncb  in  use. 

*  This  spoech  hacb  been  takon  to  pieCQs  by  eevflmi  tragical  aothois, 
who  seem  to  have  nfi&A  it,  and  shnred  ita  beaut;  amongst  them. 

My  soul  waits  at  the  portal  of  thy  broast. 

To  ravish  ^m  thy  hps  the  velcomc  nevs.  ANN4  aubLBV. 

My  aoul  at&nda  Itat'ning  at  my  ears.       emus  the  obbav. 

Love  to  hie  tune  my  jariiDg  hoart  would  bring, 

But  reason  ovarwinds,  and  cracka  the  string,    d.  Of  ouisB. 

1  should  have  lov'd. 

Though  Jove  in  miitteriag  thunder  had  forbid  it- 

KBW  fiOPQONtSnA. 

And  when  it  (my  hearl)  wild  resolves  to  love  no  moro. 
Then  ia  the  triumph  of  oxccssive  bve.  Ibid. 


'  UosainisBa  ia  one  fourth  less  happy  than  Tom  Thumb. 
Oh  1  happy,  happy,  happy. 


lUd. 
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King.  Tom  Thumb ;  Odxooks,  my  wide  extended  rei 
Knows  not  a,  name  so  glorious  as  Tom  Thumb. 
Lei  Macedonia  Alexander  boast. 
Let  Kome  her  Ciesars  and  her  Scipios  shew. 
Her  Kessieurs  France,  let  Holland  boast  Mynheers, 
Ireland  her  O's,  her  Mac's  let  Scotland  boast, 
Let  England  boast  no  other  than  Tom  Thumb. 

Qtueii.  Tliougli  greater  yet  his  boasted  merit  was. 
He  shall  not  have  my  daughter,  that  is  pos'. 

King.  Ha!  sayst  thou  Oollallolla ! 

Qwen.  1  say  he  shan't. 

King.  '  Then  by  our  royal  self  we  swear  you  lie. 

Qfieea.  -  Wlio  but  a  dog,  who  but  a  dog 
Would  use  me  as  thou  dost  P    Me,  who  have  lain 
'  These  twenty  years  so  loving  by  thy  side ; 
But  I  will  be  reveng'd.     Fll  hanfi  myself, 
Tlieu  tremble  all  who  did  this  match  persuade, 
*For  riding  on  a  cat  from  high  Ml  fall, 
And  squirt  down  royal  vengeance  on  you  all. 

Food.  *  Her  majesty  the  queen  is  in  a  passion. 

King   *  Be  she,  or  be  she  not I'll  to  the  girl 


No  b;  mjself. 


ANSA  BULLBS. 


-Who  cana'd 


This  dreadfal  revolation  id  m;  txie. 
Ulamar.    Who  bnt  a  dog,  wbo  but  a  dog? 

UBEttTT  ASSEBTia 

' A  bride, 

Who  twenty  yean  Uy  loviDg  by  your  ndo.  ua.>ck&i.1 

*  For  borne  upon  a  cloud  from  high  I'll  fall. 
And  rain  down  royal  vengoftnco  on  you  all.  albion  qcbbks. 

''  An  inrormation  very  like  this  we  have  in  the  Tragedy  of  Tjove ;  when 
CyniabavingstorniodintbcmostTiolonttn&iuKr,  CyaxAKeobsenoJ 
Ctdnily, 

Why  nephew  Cyius — you  are  mor'd. 

•  'Tig  in  your  choice, 

Love  me,  or  10^*6  me  not.  cokqi^est  op  gbakaiu. 


4 

i 

1 

SAM. 
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And  pave  the  way,  oli  Thumlj — ^Xow  by  ourself. 
We  Tvere  indeed  a  prettj'  king  of  clouts 

To  truckle  in  her  will For  when  by  force 

Or  art  the  wife  the  husband  over-reaches, 
Give  him  the  petticoat,  and  her  the  breeches. 

T/mmb.  ^  VVhisper  ye  winda  that  Kuncamunca's  mine; 
Echoea  repeat,  that  Huncamunfa's  mine  ! 
The  dreadful  bus'iiess  of  the  war  is  o'er, 
And  beauty,  heav'nly  beauty  !  crowns  luy  toils! 
I've  thrown  the  bloody  garment  now  aside 
Ajid  hymeneal  sweets  invite  my  bride. 
/    So  when  some  chimney-sweeper  all  the  day 
Hath  through  dark  paths  pursu'd  the  sooty  way, 
At  night,  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  he  flies. 
And  ill  his  t'other  shirt  with  his  Bnckdusta  lies. 


SCENE  rv. 

GRIZZLE,  sdite. 

*  Where  art  thou.  Grizzle !  where  are  now  thy  glories  ? 
Where  are  the  drums  that  waken  thee  to  honour? 
Greatness  is  a  lac'd  coat  from  Moiimouth-street, 
Which  fortune  lends  us  for  a  day  to  wear. 
To-morrow  puts  it  on  another's  back. 
The  spitefid  sun  but  yesterday  survey'd 
His  rival  higli  as  Saint  Paul's  cupola ; 
Now  may  he  see  me  as  Fleet-dltch  laid  low. 

'  There  ta  not  one  beauty  tii  this  charming  .ipeecli,  but  what  bath  beeo 
borroived  by  almoHt  every  tragic  writer. 

*  Mr.  B&nks  hae  (1  wish  I  could  not  say  too  aervilely]  imitated  this  (A 
Grizslo  in  bis  Karl  of  Essex. 

Where  art  thou,  Essex,  &c. 
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SCENE  V. 


QUBEN,   GRIZZLE. 

Queen.  *  Teach  me  to  scold,  prodigioua-minded  Grizzle. 
Mountain  of  treason,  ugly  as  the  devil. 
Teach  this  confounded  hateful  mouth  of  mine 
To  spout  forth  words  malicious  as  thyself, 
Words  which  might  shame  ail  Billingsgate  to  speak. 

Griz.  Far  be  it  from  my  pride  to  think  my  tongue 
Your  royal  Ups  can  in  that  art  instruct. 
Wherein  you  so  excel.     But  may  I  ask, 
Without  offence,  wherefore  my  queen  would  scold  ? 

Queen.    Wherefore  ?    Oh !    blood   and  thunder !   han't 
you  heard 
(What  ev'ry  comer  of  the  court  resounds) 
That  little  Thumb  will  be  a  great  man  made  ? 

Griz.  I  heard  it,  I  confess for  who,  alas  ! 

*  Can  always  stop  his  ears But  wou'd  my  teeth. 

By  grinding  knives  had  first  been  set  on  edge. 

Qj.een.  Would  I  had  heard,  at  the  still  noon  of  night, 
The  hallalloo  of  fire  in  ev'ry  street ! 
Odsbobs  !  I  have  a  mind  to  hang  myself, 
To  think  I  should  a  grandmother  be  made 

By  such  a  rascal Sure  the  king  forgets, 

Wlien  in  a  pudding,  by  his  mother  put, 
iThe  bastard,  by  a  tinker,  on  a  style 
'Was  dropp'd. — 0,  good  Lord  Grizzle  !  can  I  bear 

'  The  Countess  of  Nottingham  in  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  apparently  ao- 
qnainted  with  DoUalloIla. 

'  Grizzle  was  not  probably  possessed  of  that  glew  of  which  Mr.  Banks 
speaks  in  his  Gyrus. 

I'll  glew  my  ears  to  ev'ry  word. 
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To  see  bim  from  a  pudding  mount  the  throne  ? 
Or  can,  Oh  can !  my  Huncamunwi  bear 
To  take  a  pudding's  ofiapring  to  her  arms? 

Gi-iz.  Oh  horror  I  horror !  horror !  nease,  my  queen, 
*Thy  voice,  like  twenty  screech-owls,  wracks  my  brain. 

Queen.  Then  rouse   thy  spirit — we  may  yet  prevent 
This  hated  match 

Griz.  We  will-;  nor  fate  itself, 

Should  it  conspire  with  Tiiomaa  Thumb,  should  cause  it. 

ril  swim  through  seas;  I'll  ride  upon  the  clouds; 

rU  dig  the  earth  ;  V\\  blow  out  ev'rj-  fire ; 

I'll  rave ;  I'll  rant ;  V\i  rise ;  Til  rush  ;  I'll  roar ; 

Fierce  at)  the  man  whom'  smiling  dolphJne  bore. 

From  the  prosaic  to  poetic  shore. 

ril  tear  the  scoundrel  into  twenty  pieces. 

Qiieefi.  Oh,  no!  prevent  the  match,  but  hurt  him  not; 
For,  though  I  would  not  have  him  have  my  daughter, 
Tet  can  we  kill  the  man  that  kill'd  the  giants  ? 

Gi-iz.  1  tell  you.  Madam,  it  was  all  a  trick, 
He  made  the  giant*  first,  and  theu  he  kill'd  ihem ; 
As  fox-hunters  bring  foxes  to  the  wooil. 
And  then  with  hounds  they  drive  them  out  again. 

Queen.  How!  have  you   seen  no  giants?    Are  there 
not. 
Now,  in  the  yard,  ten  thousand  proper  giants  ? 

'  Sonadl-oiib,  Sark  ravens  a-nd  smphibiouB  monateri), 
Are  Bcreaming  in  Ibat  voice.  maky  q.  of  sootb. 

'  Th«  reader  may  see  all  the  beftiitien  of  thiH  Rpe«cb  in  a  tate  ode, 
OftUed  tlie  Naval  Lyrick. 

'  Thisepithi^t  to  &  dulpbiu  doth  not  ^ve  one  so  cloar  &n  idea  at  were 
to  be  wished  ;  asimlingBNh  Roeniingl;  a  litClsmoredifBoult  to  be  imagined 
khans  Qying  fish.  Mr.  DrydoQ  is  of  opinion,  that  smiling  \»  the  property 
of  reasoD,  and  that  no  itrationaJ  creature  can  smile. 

Smiles  not  allowed  to  bcaats  from  n»8oi)  move. 

KTATB  OF  INNOCBWOB. 
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Griz.  ^  Indeed  I  cannot  positively  tell. 
But  firmly  do  believe  there  is  not  one. 

Queen.  Hence !  from  my  sight !  thou  traitor,  hie  aw&y ; 
By  all  my  stars !  thou  enviest  Tom  Thumb. 

Go,  sirrah !  go,  '  hie  away ! thou  art 

A  setting-dog,  be  gone. 

Griz.  Madam,  I  go, 
Tom  Thumb  shall  feel  the  vengeance  you  have  rais'd : 
So,  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  streets, 
"With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets. 
With  angry  teeth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone. 
And  this  dog  smarts  for  what  that  dog  has  done. 

SCENE  Yl. 

QUEEN,  sola. 

But  whither  shall  I  go  ? Alack  a  day ! 

I  love  Tom  Thumb but  must  not  tell  him  so ; 

'  These  lines  are  written  in  the  same  key  with  thoee  in  the  Earl  of 

EBsez. 

Why  Bajst  thon  so  ?  I  love  thee  well,  infleed 
I  do,  and  thou  shalt  find  by  this,  'tis  true. 

Or  with  this  in  Cyrus ; 

The  moat  heroic  that  ever  was. 

And  with  above  half  of  the  modem  tragedies. 

^  Aristotle,  in  that  excellent  work  of  his,  whichisveryjustlystyledhis 
Ma8ter-piece,eameatlyrecommend8usiQg  the  termsof  art,  however  coarse 
or  even  indecent  they  may  be.     Mr.  Tate  is  of  the  same  opinicm. 

Bru.  Do  not,  like  young  hawks,  fetch  a  coorse  about. 

Your  game  files  fair. 
Fba,  Do  not  fear  it. 

He  answers  you  in  yonr  hawking  phrase,  tnjub'd  lote. 

I  think  these  two  great  authorities  are  sufficient  to  jastifyDollallollain 
the  use  of  the  phrase, '  Hie  away,  hie  I '  when  in  the  same  line  she  says  aha 
is  speaking  to  a  setting-dog. 
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-  For  what's  a  womaa  when  her  virtue's  goue  ? 
A  coat  without  its  lace ;  a  wig  out  of  buckle ; 
A  stocking  with  a  hole  iu't         I  can't  live 
Without  my  virtue,  or  without  Tom  Thumb. 
*Then  let  me  weigh  them  in  two  equal  scales, 
In  this  scale  put  my  virtue,  that  Tom.  Thumb, 
Alas !  Tom  Thumb  is  heavier  than  my  virtue. 
But  hold ! — perhaps  I  may  he  lefl  a  widow  : 
This  match  prevented,  then  Tom  Thumb  is  mine : 
In  that  dear  hope  I  will  forget  my  pain. 

So,  when  some  wench  to  TothiU  Bridewell's  sent. 
With  beating  hemp  and  flogging  she's  content, 
She  hopes  in  time  to  ease  her  present  pain, 
At  length  is  free  and  walks  the  streets  again. 
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ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 
scsNE,  the  S^eet. 

DAILEfK,    rOLtOWCK. 

BAIL IFF. 

Comb  on,  my  trusty  follower,  come  on, 
This  day  discharge  thy  duty,  and  at  night 
A  double  mug  of  beer,  and  beer  shall  glad  thee. 
Stand  here  by  me,  this  way  must  Noodle  pass. 

'  We  meet  with  aueb  another  p&ir  of  scales  in  Drydon'e  King  Aj-tbnr. 

Arthur  and  Oevald  and  their  difTQrect  fates, 
Are  weighing  now  within  the  scalas  of  Heaven. 

Al»  in  Sebastian. 

This  hour  my  lot  Is  veigblng  in  the  scales. 
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FoUow.  No  more,  no  more,  0  BaUiff !  every  word 

Inspires  my  soul  with  nrtae Oh  I  I  long 

To  meet  the  enemy  in  the  street — and  nab  hira  : 

To  lay  arreetinp  han<1s  upon  his  back. 

And  drag  him  trembling  to  the  spunging-house. 

Bail,  There  when  I  have  him,  I  will  spunge  upon 
'  Ob  [  glorious  thought,  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
I  will  enjoy  it.  though  it  be  in  thought ! 
Yes,  yes,  my  follower,  I  will  enjoy  it. 

FoBote.  Enjoy  it  then  some  other  time,  for  now 
Our  prey  approaches. 

Baii.  Let  us  retire. 


SCENE  n. 

lOM   THUMB,   NOODLE,   BAILIIT,   rOLLOWEB. 

7%«m6.  Trust  me,  my  Noodle,  I  am  woaderoiiA.sicfc ; 
For  though  I  love  the  gentle  Huncamunca, 
Yet  at  the  thought  of  marriage  t  grow  pale : 
For  Oh  ! — -  but  swear  Ihou'lt  keep  it  ever  secret, 
I  will  unfold  a  tale  will  make  thee  stare. 

Nood.  I  swear  by  lovely  Huucamimca's  charms. 

Thumb.  Then   know — "  my  grandmamma    hath   often 
said, 
Tom  Thumb,  beware  of  marriage. 

'  Mr.  Bova  is  geneniJl;  imagmod  to  b&ve  talcea  some  hints  from 
Boeoe  In  his  ahiiraoter  of  Bajazet ;  but  as  be,  of  all  tlie  Ir&gie 
htAis  tho  leaat  resemblance  to  our  Author  in  biB  diotion,  I  am  uni 
to  ima^QO  lie  would  oondesce&d  to  copy  bim  in  this  particalar. 

*  Tbia  method  of  snrpriaiiig  an  aH<ii6iic«  fcj  raiiing  th«ir  expect 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  tbeo  baolking  it,  batb  b&on  pnwtis'd  vil^ 
great  success  hj  moat  of  our  tragical  authors. 

^  AImo;da  in  Sebastian  is  in  the  same  distreaa ; 

Sometimes  m6tbink.s  I  hear  the  groan  of  ghosts, 
Thin  hoUow  sounds  and  Iam«nt*UQ  soteonis  ; 
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Nood.  Sir,  I  blush 
To  think  a  warrior,  great  in  arms  as  you, 
Should  be  afl'righted  by  his  grandniamiiia ; 
Can  an  old  woman's  empty  dreams  deter 
Thebiouniing  hem  from  the  virgin's  arms? 
Think  of  the  joy  that  will  your  soul  alarm. 
When  in  her  fond  embraces  clasp'd  you  lie, 
Wliile  on  her  panting  breast  dissolv'd  in  bliss. 
You  pour  out  all  Tnm  Thumb  in  every  kiss. 

Thumb.  Oh !  Noodle,  thou  hast  fir'd  my  eager  soul ; 
Spite  of  my  grandmother  she  shall  be  mine; 
m  hug,  caress,  Til  eat  ht-r  up  with  love : 
Whole  days,  and  nights,  and  years  shall  be  too  short 
For  our  enjoyment,  every  sun  shall  rise 
'  Blushing  to  see  us  in  our  bed  together. 

A&od.  Oh,  Sir  !  this  purpose  of  your  soul  pursue. 

Bail.  Oh  !  Sir !  I  have  an  action  against  you. 

JVijod.  At  whose  suit  is  it  ? 

Bail.  At  your  taylor's.  Sir. 
Your  taylor  put  this  warrant  in  my  hands. 
And  I  arrest  you,  Sir,  at  his  commands. 

TheD  like  a  dyinf;  eobo  from  afar 

My  mother's  voice  tbul  cries,  Wed  not,  Almayda; 

Forowarn'd,  AlmoydA,  nmrria^  is  bby  aritae. 

'  '  Ae  very  waU  lie  may,  if  he  hatb  Ewy  modesty  id  tiiiii,'  says  Ur. 

D B.    Tlieaiilliorof  Biigirisis  oiLrH]ufily:ii!u1ous  toprGTeatthogun'i 

UtufaiDg  nt  any  indec^til  object ;  and  tbcreforo  on  ull  sncb  ocoasioDS  be 
Midreeee*  liimeelf  to  the  san,  and  desires  bim  to  koep  out  of  liis  fray. 

Riee  nercr  more,  0  atml  lot  niglit  prevail, 

Eternal  darkne-ne  cloee  the  world's  wide  eoene.        bdsiris. 

Stin,  bide  thy  fa«e,  and  put  the  world  in  moaming.     Ibid. 

Mr.  BuikeRiakegtbfl  san  purforni  tb«  office  of  Hymen  ;  uidthorolbro 
tiot  likely  to  bi>  disgusted  at  Buob  a,  sight. 

The  tan  sets  forth  lilto  a  gay  bridcmao  with  yon. 

UAKY  Q.  OF  SCOTS. 
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Thumb.  Ha !  dogs !  Arrest  my  friend  before  my  face ! 
Think  you  Tom  Thumb  will  suffer  this  di^race  ! 
But  let  vain  cowards  threaten  by  their  word, 
Tom  Thumb  shall  shew  his  anger  by  his  sword. 

[KiUa  the  bailif  and  his/oUower. 

Bail.  Oh !  I  am  slain ! 

Fol  I  am  murdered  also. 
And  to  the  shades,  the  dismal  shades  below. 
My  bailiff's  faithful  follower  I  go. 
,     Nood.  ^  Go  then  to  hell  like  rascals  as  you  are. 
And  give  our  service  to  the  bailiffs  there. 

Thumb.  Thus  perish  all  the  bailiffs  in  the  land. 
Till  debtors  at  noon-day  shall  walk  the  streets, 
And  no  one  fear  a  bailiff  or  his  writ. 

SCENE  m. 

The  PRINCESS  huncamunca's  Apartment. 

HUKCAMUSCA,   CLEORA,  MUSTACHA. 

Ilunc.  ^  Give  me  some  music — see  that  it  be  sad. 

CLEORA  sings. 
I. 

Cupid,  ease  a  love-sick  maid, 
Bring  thy  quiver  to  her  aid ; 
With  equal  ardour  wound  the  swain  : 
Beauty  should  never  sigh  in  vain. 

•  Neurmahal  senda  the  same  message  to  heaven  ; 

I     For  I  -would  have  you,  when  yon  upwards  move, 

Speak  kindly  of  ua  to  our  friends  above.         aubenqzgbb. 

We  hnd  another  to  hell,  in  the  Persian  Priscess  \ 

Villain,  get  thee  down 

To  hell,  and  tell  them  that  the  £ray's  begun. 

'  Anthony  gives  the  same  command  in  the  same  words. 
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n. 

Let  him  feci  the  pleasing  smart, 
Drive  the  arrow  through  his  heart ; 
Wlien  one  you  wound,  you  then  destroy ; 
Wbeu  both  you  kill,  you  kill  with  joy, 

Hunc.  *  0  Tom  Thumb !  Tom  Thumb !   wherefore  an 
thou  Tom  Tlmmb  ? 
Why  hadst  tliou  not  been  born  of  royal  rare  ? 
Why  had  not  mighty  Bantam  been  thy  fatlier  ? 
Or  else  the  king  of  Brentford,  Old  or  New  ? 

Must.  I  am  surpris'd  that  your  Highness  can  give 
yourself  a  moment's  uneasiness  about  that  Utile  insig- 
nilicaiit  fellow,  -Tom  Tlunub  the  Great — one  properer 
for  a  plaything  than  a  husband. — Were  he  my  husband 
his  homfl  should  be  as  long  as  liis  bofly. — If  you  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  grenadier,  I  should  not  have 
wonder'd  at  it. — If  you  had  fallen  In  love  with  some- 
thmg ;  but  to  fall  in  love  with  nothing ! 

Uxttic.  Cease,  my  Mustacha,  on  thy  duty  cease. 
The  Zephyr,  when  in  flow'i-y  vales  it  plaj-s. 
Is  not  8o  soft,  so  sweet  a.s  Tlunnmy's  brualh. 
The  dove  is  not  so  gentle  to  its  mate. 

Mu^.  The  dove  is  every  bit  as  proper  for  a  husband. 
— — ^Ala-s!  Madam,  there's  not  a  be.nu  about  the  court 
looks  so  little  like  a  man. — Ue  is  a  perfect  butterfiy,  a 
thing  without  substance,  and  almost  without  shadow  too. 

IJune.  This  rudeness  is  unseasonable,  desist; 
Or  I  shall  think  this  railing  comes  from  love. 


\ 


'  Ob  !  Marius,  Mfiritis.  witerefore  art  thou  Marias,    orvTAT's  icabics. 
'  Nothing  is  more  common  thontbesoEeemiiigconti'adicuoQs;  such  as. 


Haaghtj  veaJuiess. 
Great  Rmall  world. 


vicnu. 
koah's  rLOOD. 
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Tom  ThuDib*A  a  creature  of  that  charming  form, 
That  no  one  can  abuse,  unless  they  love,  him. 
Must.  Madam,  the  king. 

SCENE  IV. 

EIKG,  UUNCAHUNCA. 

King.  Let  all  but  Huncainutica  leave  the  room. 

\_Exeiuii  Cteora  and  Mustacha. 
Daufjbter,  I  have  observ'd  of  late  some  grief 

Unusual  in  your  counleoance your  eyes, 

'  That,  like  two  open  windows  us'd  to  shew 

The  lovely  beauty  of  the  rooms  within. 

Have  now  two  blinds  before  them. — What  is  the  catue  ? 

Say,  have  you  not  enough  of  meat  and  drink  ? 

We've  given  strict  orders  not  to  have  you  stinted. 

Hunc.  Alas !  my  lord,  I  vaJue  not  myself. 
That  once  I  eat  two  fowls  and  half  a  pig ; 
'  Small  is  that  praise  !  but  oh  !  a  maid  may  want 
What  she  can  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

'  Lee  bstfa  improv'd  this  met&phor. 

Doat  thou  not  view  joy  pe&ping  £ratu  mj-  e;««, 
The  easements  opeii'd  wide  to  gaze  on  thee  ? 
So  Rome's  glad  oitizuus  to  windows  riHe, 
When  they  aomo  young  triumpher  bin  would  see.    olohus. 
1  Almahide  bath  the  same  contempt  for  these  appetites ; 

To  eat  and  «lrink<!aR  DO  perfection  be.    cos(ttTBST  or  qbakada. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  isof  a  difConiuiopiniou.aud  seems  toplooatheohief 
bappine^e  of  a  genor&l  therein. 

Were  but  commanders  baJf  no  well  reworded, 
Tlien  tbey  might  eat.  bank's  Earl  of  E 

But  if  wo  mny  believe  one,  who  Icnows  more  than  either,  the  devil 
self;  we8hB.I1fiQd  eatingtobeaoafTairofinoremoiueQttbaii  tsgeiMimily 
imagined. 

Oodfi  an  immortal  only  by  their  food. 

LuciFBB  in  the  State  of  Innooautt. 
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King.  What's  that ! 

Hunc.  0 '  spare  my  blushes ;  but  I  mean  a  husband. 

Kin(f.  If  that  be  all,  I  have  provided  one, 
A  husband  great  in  amis,  whose  warlike  sword 
Streams  with  the  yellow  blood  of  fdaughter'd  giants. 
Whose  name  in  Terrfi  Incognitfi  is  known, 
Wliose  valour,  wisdom,  virtue  make  a  noise, 
Great  as  the  kettle-drums  of  twenty  armies. 

Hunc.  Whom  does  my  royal  father  mean  ? 

King.  Tom  Thumb. 

nunc.  Is  it  possible  ? 

King.  Ha  !  the  window-blinds  are  gone, 
*  A  country  dance  of  joy  is  in  your  face. 
Tour  eyes  spit  fire,  your  cheeks  grow  red  as  beef.  v. 

7/unc-  O,  there's  a  magic-music  in  thai  sound. 
Enough  to  turn  me  into  beef  indeed  ! 
Yes,  I  will  own,  since  licens'd  by  your  word, 
m  own  Tom  Thumb  the  cause  of  all  my  grief. 
For  him  Tve  sigh'd,  I've  wept,  I've  gnaw'd  my  sheets. 

King.  Oh !     thou   shalt    gnaw  thy   tender  sheets  no 
more. 
A  husband  thou  shalt  have  to  mumble  now. 


*  •  This  espTesfiion  is  enough  o£  itself/  srjb  Mr,  D -s,  '  attcrl;  to 

destroj  the  character  of  Hiincuntmca  I '  yet  vre  find  a  wotnan  of  DO 
abandon *d  «bftr»cl«r  In  Urjdeo  adTonturing  futh4T,&nd  thoa  «xou8ui£ 
herself; 

To  speak  our  wiehuEi  ^rst,  forbid  it  pride, 

Forbid  it  modoety  ;  tnio,  they  forbid  it. 

But  na.bnre  do«3  not :  when  we  are  athirab, 

Or  hungry,  will  Jmperioue  Nature  stay, 

Nor  eat,  nor  drinlc,  boforo  'tis  bid  fall  on.  oleoubhbs. 

OuBtndra  speaks  before  she  is  aaked :  Huncamunca  afterwards.    Caa- 
sandra  speaks  bei  wishea  to  her  loTer:  Htmcamunca  only  to  her  father. 

*  Her  eyea  reaiBtleas  magic  boar, 

Angels,  I  sec,  aud  godd  are  duDcing  there. 

LBB'S  SOmOSISBA. 
VOL.  I.  I  I 
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Ifunc.  Oh  I  h&ppy  sound  I  henceforth  let  no  one  teli 
That  Huncaniunca  shall  lead  apee  in  hell. 
Oh  I  I  am  oveijoy'd ! 

Kinif.  I  see  thou  art. 
Joy  lightens  in  ihy  eyes,  and  thiuidere  from  thy  brows ; 
Tn^ports,  like  lightning,  dart  along  thy  soul, 
Ait  amall-shol  through  a  hedge. 

f/unc.  Oh !  say  not  small. 

A'ln^.  This  happy  news  shall  on  our  tongue  ride  post, 
Ounelf  we  bear  the  happy  news  to  Thumb. 
Yet  think  not,  daughter,  that  your  powerful  charms 
Must  still  detain  the  hero  from  his  arras ; 
Various  his  duty,  various  liis  delight ; 
Now  in  his  turn  to  kiss,  and  now  to  fight ; 
And  now  to  kiss  again.    So,  mighty*  Jove, 
When  with  excessive  thund'ring  tird  above. 

Comes  down  to  earth,  and  takes  a  bit and  then 

Flies  to  his  trade  of  thundering  back  agmn. 

SCEyE  V. 


GBIZZLB,   nUKCJUTlTNCA. 

^Griz.  Oh!  Huncamunca,  HuRcarauuca,  ohi 
Thy  pouting-breasts,  like  kettle-drums  of  brass, 

*  Mr.  DeniuB,  in  that  excellent  trsgedy,  call'tl  Liber^  ABsorted, 

is  thought  to  have  given  so  great  a  atiok«  to  the  late  Frenoli  tdng,  hitth 
fretjuent  itnitaiioua  of  Uuh  Iwautifal  speech  of  king  Artfaar; 

Cocqnegt  light'ning  in  bis  eyes,  and  tband'ring  in  his  arm. 

Jo;  Ugbteo'd  io  her  e/ea. 

Joys  lilte  Ught'ning  dart  along  mj  sonl. 

'  JoTe  with  esc«»8iv»  tband'ring  tir'd  above. 
Comes  down  for  cftae.  enjoya  a  uynipli,  and  thoa 
Mounts  ditjidfiil,  «ud  to  Ibuiidriog  go68  agBIlL  OCOBUKA^ 

>  This  beautiful  line,  which  ooglit,  BajB  Mr.  W ,  bo  b«  wriU«o 

in  gold,  is  imitated  ia  the  new  Sophonisbt ; 
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Bent  everlasting  loud  alarms  of  joy ; 

As  bright  a^  bra^s  they  are,  and  oh,  as  hard ; 

Oh  Huncaiimnca,  Huncaraiinca  !  oh  ! 

Ilunc.  Ha !  dost  thou  know  me,  princess  as  I  am, 
*  That  thus  of  me  you  dare  to  make  your  game  ? 

Grie.  Oh  Hiincamunca,  well  I  know  that  you 
A  princess  are,  and  a  king's  daughter  too ; 
But  love  no  meanness  scorns,  no  grandeur  fears ; 
Love  often  lords  into  the  cellar  bears, 
And  bids  the  sturdy  porter  come  up  stairs. 
For  what's  too  high  for  love,  or  what's  too  low  P 
Oh  Hiincamnnea,  Huncamutica,  oh  ! 

Nunc.  But,  granting  all  you  say  of  love  were  true. 
My  love,  alas !  is  to  another  due ! 
In  vain  to  me  a  suitoring  you  come, 
For  I'm  already  promis'd  to  Toni  Thumb. 

Griz,  And  can  my  princes-^  such  a  durgen  wed. 
One  fitter  for  your  pocket  than  your  bed ! 
Advis'd  by  me,  the  wortliless  babj'  shun. 
Or  you  will  ne'er  be  brought  to  bed  of  one. 
Oh  take  me  to  thy  arms,  and  never  flinch, 
"Who  am  a  man  by  Jupiter  ev'ry  inch. 
'Then  while  in  joys  together  lost  we  lie, 
m  press  thy  soul  while  gods  stand  wishing  by. 

Oh  !  Sophoniflba,  Sophonisba,  ob  t 
Oh  I  N&rvft,  Nurva,  oil  f 
The  aatbor  or  a  song,  ooJl'd  Duke  upon  Duke,  h&th  improT'd  it. 
Alas  !  O  Nick,  O  Nick,  alas ! 

Where,  by  the  help  of  a  little  faJfle-apelling,  joa  have  two  mconiiiga  in 
the  repeated  w onls. 

'  TZcWih,  m  tbf  Blood;  Brother,  spea>ks  to  her  lover  in  the  same 
fap<ilitti>  langiutge ; 

Your  grace  is  full  of  guoo, 
'  Traverse  the  glitfriuB  chambers  of  the  aky, 
Borne  on  a  cloud  in  view  of  (ate  I'U  Up, 

And  press  her  houI  while  gods  stand  wi^iog  by.  Haxnibal. 

I  I  3 
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ffunc.  If,  Sir,  what  yoa  insinnau  yoa  prove. 
All  obstacles  of  promise  you  remoTe  ; 
For  all  eagKgemeats  lo  a  man  must  fall. 
Whene'er  that  man  is  prov'd  no  man  at  alL 

Grii.  Oh  !  let  liim  s«ek  some  dwarf,  some  fatry  miss. 
Where  no  jointretool  must  lift  hira  lo  the  kias ! 
But  by  the  stars  and  glory  you  appear 
Much  fitter  for  a  PrussiaD  grenadier ; 
One  globe*  alone  on  Atlas'  shoulders  rests. 
Two  globes  are  less  than  Hunc-amunca's  t»«a8t8 ; 
The  milky  way  is  not  so  white,  that's  flat. 
And  sure  thy  breasts  are  full  as  large  as  that. 

I/unc.  Oh,  Sir,  so  strong  your  eloquence  I  find. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  unkind. 

Grit.  Ah  !  speak  that  o'er  again,  and  let  the '  sound 
From  one  pole  to  another  pole  rebound ; 
Tlie  earth  and  sky  each  be  a  battledoor. 
And  keep  the  sound,  that  shuttlecock,  up  an  hour ; 
To  Doctors'  Commons  for  a  licence  I, 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  will  fly. 

IJiiuc.  Oh  no !  lest  some  disaster  we  should  meet, 
Twere  better  to  be  marry'd  at  the  Fleet. 

Griz.  Forbid  it  aU  ye  powers,  a  princess  should 
By  that  vile  place  contaminate  her  blood ; 
My  quick  return  shall  to  my  charmer  prove 
,1  travel  on  the*  post-horses  of  love. 

liunc.  Those  post-horses  to  me  will  seem  too  slow 

'  Lei  tbo  four  wincls  from  dlatant  cornore  mflot, 
And  on  thoir  vnrtgt  first  bear  it  ioto  Pi»nce  ; 
Then  back  aeain  to  Ediiia's  proud  walls, 
Till  victim  to  the  sound  tU'  Mpiring  oity  falls.        UAtoir  QtrKEW. 

•  I  do  not  romomber  any  motnphora  bo  Icequeol  in  the  trftgio  rmrts. 
oa  thoia  borrow'd  from  riding  poBt. 


i 


Tbe  p)ds  uid  opportunity  ride  post. 


lUNNIBAfi. 
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Though  they  should  fly  swift  as  the  gods,  when  they 
Eide  on  behind  that  post-boy,  Opportuiiily. 


SCENE  VI. 


TOM  TBUMB,   HUNCAMVNCA. 

Thumb.  Where   ia   my  princess,   where's   my  Htmca- 
munca  ? 
Where  are  those  eyes,  those  cardmatchea  of  love, 
That '  light  up  all  with  love  my  waxen  soul  ? 
Where  is  that  face,  which  artful  nature  made 
I       'In  the  same  mould  where  Venus'  self  was  cast ? 

■  Let's  rush  together, 

H  For  death  rides  post. 

H  Deatruotiou  gallops  to  thy  marder  post. 

^^^    '  This  image  too  very  often  ooours ; 

^^B  Bright  as  when  thy  eye 

^^^B  First  ligbtecl  up  our  loves. 

^^^*  This  not  a  crown  alone  Ugbte  up  my  name. 

m  '  There  ie  &  great  dit!s«iision  among  the  poets  concern ingtbe  method 

of  making  m&n.     One  tella  bis  mistress  that  the  mould  she  -was  made 

I       in  being  lost,  heaven  cannot  form  such  another.    Lucifer,  in  Dryden, 
gives  a  merry  doBcription  of  his  ovm  formation ; 
Whom  heaven  negUcting,  made  and  scarce  design'd, 
But  threw  me  in  for  number  to  the  leet. 
fiTATD  OP   IKNOCEKOB. 

Id  on«  place  the  same  poet  supposes  man  to  be  mode  of  metal ; 

I  TraB  form'd 

Of  that  coarse  metal,  which  when  the  waa  m&de, 
The  Gods  threw  by  for  ntbbbh.  all.  fob  i<ove. 

In  another,  of  dongh  ; 

When  the  Gods  moulded  up  tho  paste  of  man, 

8ome  of  their  clay  was  left  upon  their  hands, 

And  so  they  made  Egyptians.  oleouekxs. 


DtiKB  OF  acies. 

Ol/OBIANA. 


tlUSIBIB. 
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ffunc.  ^  Oh !  what  is  music  to  the  ear  that's  deaf. 
Or  a  goose-pye  to  bJT"  that  has  no  taste  ? 
"What  are  the  praises  now  tp  me,  since  I 
Am  promised  to  another  P 

Thumb.  Ha!  promis'd? 

Eunc.  Too  sure ;  'tis  written  in  the  book  of  fate. 

Thumb.  2  Then  will  I  tear  away  the  leaf 
Wherein  it's  writ,  or  if  fate  won't  allow 
So  large  a  gap  within  its  journal-book, 
m  blot  it  out  at  least. 

Jn  another,  of  olay ; 

Bnbbish  of  reiDaiiiiiig  olaj.  SBBAmiM. 

One  makea  the  booI  of  wax  ; 

Her  waxen  soul  begins  to  melt  apaoe.  anha  BUUtHB. 

Another  of  flint; 

Sure  our  two  sotda  have  somewhere  been  ao^nafnted, 

In  former  beings,  or  atruok  out  together, 

One  spark  to  Afrio  flew,  and  one  to  Portugal.        sbbastian. 

To  omit  the  great  gnantities  of  iron,  brazes  and  leaden  booIb  which 
are  so  plenty  in  modem  aathora — I  cannot  omit  the  dress  of  a  soul  as 
we  find  it  in  Drjden ; 

Souls  shirted  but  with  air.  kikg  abthub. 

Nor  can  Z  pass  by  a  particular  sort  of  soul  in  a  particular  sort  of 
deaoriptioQ,  in  the  New  Sophonisba. 

Te  mysterious  powers, 

Whether  thro'  your  gloomy  depths  I  wander, 

Or  on  the  mountains  walk,  give  me  the  calm, 
The  steady  smiling  soul,  where  wisdom  sheds 
Eternal  Bunshine,  and  eternal  joy. 

'  This  line  Mr.  Banks  baa  plunder'd  entire  in  his  Anna  BoUen. 

'  Good  heaven  !  the  book  of  &te  before  me  lay, 
But  to  tear  out  the  journal  of  that  day. 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below, 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

ooNQUBST  or  aautADA. 
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OLUMDAIiCA,    TOM   THUMB,    IIUNCAUUHCA. 

Ghtm.  *  I  need  not  ask  if  you  are  HuDcamunca.    Your 
brandy-nose  proclaims 

Ifuw.  T  am  a  princess  ; 
Nor  need  I  ask  who  you  are. 

Glum.  A  giantess ; 
The  queen  of  those  who  made  and  unmade  queens. 

Uunc.  The  man,  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  be 
My  sweetheart,  hath  destroy 'd  these  mighty  giants. 

Glum.  Your  sweetheart  ?    Dost  thou  think  the  man, 
who  once 
Hath  worn  my  easy  chains;  will  e'er  wear  thine  ? 

Himc.  Well  may  your  chains  be  easy,  since,  if  fame 
Snya  true,  they  have  been  irj'-'d  on  twenty  husbands. 
""Die  gloTe  or  boot,  so  many  times  puU'd  on, 
May  well  sit  easy  on  the  hand  or  foot. 

Glum.  I  glory  in  the  number,  and  when  I 
Sit  poorly  down,  like  thee,  content  with  one. 
Heaven  change  thi»  face  for  one  as  bad  as  thine. 

^  I  know  Mine  of  tb«  oommotitators  havo  inugined  that  Mr.  Drydea, 
in  the  altercative  8C«De  botwe<in  Cloopatra  and  Ootavia,  a  hc«do  wbiob 
Mc.  AddUoD  Uivoighs  against  with  muub  bitterness,  is  mucb  bohoLdco 
to  oar  Author.  How  Just  ttuB  ebeir  obaermtioo  iti,  I  will  not  preeame 
to  dotentune. 

*  'A  oobiing  pofit,  Laduil,'  aays  Mr.  D.,  and  jb\  I  believe  wo  may 
find  t£  monstrous  imagm  in  Uio  Tragic  Aathora  :  I'll  put  down  one ; 

Untie  joor  foMed  thoughts,  aixl  let  tbam  dangU  loose  as  a  bride's  bur. 

injus'd  lovb. 

Which  lino  setima  to  bare  as  muob  Utla  to  a  miUiuQr'a  abop,  as  oar 
Aatbor's  to  a  shoomakor't. 
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IJunc.  Let  me  see  nearer  what  this  beauty  is. 

That  captivates  th«  heart  of  men  by  scores.  

[jGToWs  a  candle  to  kerface. 
Oh !  Ileaven,  thou  art  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Ghan.  You'd  give  the  best  of  shoes  within  your  shop 
To  be  but  half  so  handsome. 

HtuiC. Since  you  come 

*  To  that,  rU  put  my  beauty  to  the  test : 

Tom  Thumb,  I'm  yours,  if  you  with  me  will  go. 

Glum.  Oh !  stay,  Tom  Thumb,  and  you   alone  shall 

mi 

That  befl  where  twenty  giants  us'd  to  lie. 

Thumb.  In  the  balcony  that  o'erhanga  the  stage, 
I've  seen  a  whore  two  'prentices  engage ; 
One  half  a  crown  does  in  his  fingers  hold, 
The  other  shews  a  little  piece  of  gold  ; 
She  the  half  guinea  wisely  does  purloin, 
And  leaves  the  larger  and  the  baser  coin. 

Ghtm.  Left,  scom'd,  and  loath'd  for  such   a  chit 
this ; 
'^  I  feel  the  storm  that's  rising  in  my  mind. 
Tempests,  and  whirlwinds  rise,  and  roll  and  roar. 
Pm  ail  within  a  hurricane,  as  if 


'  tCr.  L talcas  oeoasioc  ia  this  place  to  commend  tli«  great  < 

of  oar  Author  to  preserve  th«  metro  of  blanli  vorM,  in  which  Shaks-J 
•poihro,  Johnson,  acid  Fletcher  were  .to  notoriously  negligent;  and  thfl 
modoma,  in  imitation  of  our  Author,  so  laudably  obBflrront ; 

Then  do«8 


Vour  majesty  believe  that  he  con  be 

A  traitor  ?  babi>  of 

Every  page  of  Bophonisba  ^tgb  us  iBstances  of  this  exoaUeaoe. 

'  Love  monnla  and  rollH  about  my  stormy  mind.  aobknoeibk^I 

Tempesta  and  vliirlvrinds  thto*  my  bosom  movo.         cuBOll. 
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'  Tlie  world's  four  winds  were  pent  within  my  carcase. 
'  Confusion,  horror,  murder,  gats  and  death  I 


SCENE  vnr. 


KINO,   OLUMDALCA. 

Kin^.  '  Sure  never  was  so  sad  a  king  as  I, 
*My  life  is  worn  as  ragged  as  a  coat 
A  beggar  wears ;  a  prince  should  put  it  off. 
"To  love  &  captive  and  a  giantess. 
Oh  love !  Oh  love !  how  great  a  king  art  thou ! 
My  tongue's  thy  trumpet,  and  thou  trumpetest. 
Unknown  to  me,  within  me.     "  Oh  Glumdalca ! 
Heaven  thee  design 'd  a  giantess  to  make, 
But  an  angelic  soul  was  shuflled  in. 
'I  am  a  multitude  of  walking  griefs, 
And  only  on  her  hps  tlie  halm  is  found, 
®To  spread  a  plaister  that  might  cure  them  all. 

*  Witb  saob  a  furioua  tempest  «n  hia  brow, 

As  if  tbo  world'B  four  winds  vera  pont  witluD 

Ilis  blofit'ring  caroaee.  ahna  bdixbh. 

*  Verba  Tngica. 

'  Thifl  spMCh  liM  "bi^n  terribly  maul'd  by  tbo  poet. 

* ^My  life  ia  worn  to  isgs ; 

Not  wortb  a  prince's  wetuing.  love  micacPBAllT. 


'  Mtut  I  bog  tbo  pity  of  uiy  Blave  ? 

Muet  a  tdng  beg  !     Bui  lovo's  a  greater  king, 

A  tyrant,  nay,  a  devil  tliat  poii8esH«8  me. 

He  tones  the  organ  of  my  voice  and  speaks. 

Unknown  to  me,  within  me. 
'  Wben  thou  wort  form'd  li«av<>n  did  a  man  begin  ; 

But  a  brute  eoal  by  chance  waa  shuffled  in. 
'  I  am  a  multitude 

Of  walking  griefs. 
'  I  will  take  thy  scorpion  blood, 

And  la;  it  to  my  grief  till  I  have  ease. 


BBBASTIAK. 


AUBBKOZBSE. 


MBW  BOPHONIBBA. 


anitA  BUtXBM. 


in 
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Gium.  What  do  I  hear? 
Kinff.  Wliat  do  I  see ! 
Glum.  Oh! 
Kimj.  All! 

*  Glum.  Ah  t  wretched  queen ! 
Kinff.  Oh  !  wretched  king ! 
*Gium.  Ah! 
Kinff.  Obi 

SCENE  IX. 


TOM   TnUifB,   HTTXCAMTNCA,   PARSON. 

Paraon.  Ilappy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long  a  doing ; 
For,  if  I  guess  right,  Tom  Thumb,  this  night, 
Shall  give  a  being  to  a  new  Tom  Thumb. 

Thimf).  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  go  to  do. 

Ifunc.  Oh !  fy  u]>on  you,  Sir,  you  make  me  blush. 

Thumb.  It  is  the  virgin's  sign,  and  suits  you  well : 

'  Our  Aathor,  who  every  vbece  ahewa  his  grekl  p«D«bra(ioD  iabo 
hanun  Datore,  beie  outdoes  himsoU:  wborc  a  loaa  jadioioua  poet 
vonld  have  njeed  &  long  soono  of  whiniag  lovo,  ho,  who  andarstood 
Ih*  pMUionfl  Ixitt-er,  aod  that  so  violent  on  &ITection  oa  thin  moat  be 
too  big  for  uttcnxnco,  obooaoa  r&thor  to  send  his  ohantcten  off  in  thia 
Bullon  and  doloful  mannor :  in  which  admirable  oonduct  be  Is  imitUed 
by  the  aathor  of  tb>e  jasUj  celebrated  Eur}-dico.  Dr.  Yonng  sinbm  to 
pornt  at  this  violence  oE  pouioii : 

PaamoQ  ohoku 

Their  words,  and  they're  the  statuaa  of  despair. 

And  Seaeoa  tella  ns, '  C\am  levea  loqnuntur,  iDgentefl  ttapoot.*  The 
etor;  of  the  Egyptian  king  in  Herodotus  ia  too  well  known  to  DMd  to 
be  huarted;  I  refer  the  more  curious  reader  to  the  etoeUent  Hon- 
tajgn*,  who  hath  writt«ii  an  esMj  OD  thii  vubjeot. 

'  To  part  is  death- 

-'Tis  death  to  port. 
-Ah  I 

-Ob  I  00:1  CABLW1 
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*  I  know  not  ■where,  nor  how,  nor  what  I  am  ; 
^I'm  so  transported  I  have  lost  myself. 

Uunc.  Forbid  it,  all  ye  stars,  for  you're  so  small. 
That  were  you  lost  you'd  find  yourself  no  more, 
So  the  unhappy  sempstress  once,  they  say, 
Her  needle  iu  a  pottle,  lost,  of  hay ; 

'  Nor  kaow  I  wbelbw 
What  am  I,  who  or  where.  BVsnuB. 

I  was  I  knov  not  vhat,  and  am  I  knov  not  how.  olobuna. 

■  To  undcretiLDi]  suffioienU;  bbe  beaiit;  of  thisi  poasage,  it  will  be 
neceesary  that  vo  oomprsbend  every  man  to  contain  two  selfs.  I 
shall  cot  attempt  to  prove  this  from  philosophy,  wliicb  the  poets  make 
80  pl&inly  evident, 

One  mna  away  from  the  other  ; 

Let  me  demand  your  majesty. 

Why  fly  you  from  yonrsself  ? 
lo  a  2d,  one  self  is  »  fj^aardian  to  the  other  ; 

Leave  me  the  oars  of  me. 
Again, 

MyxeU  am  to  myeeU  letm  near.  Ibid, 

lo  the  same,  the  first  self  is  proud  of  the  second. 

I  myself  am  proud  of  me.  btatb  of  iKNOOBXOa. 

Id  a  8d,  diatrugtful  of  him  ; 

Fain  t  would  tell,  bat  whisper  it  id  my  ear. 

That  none  besides  might  hear,  nay  not  myself. 

KAUL  07  Baaux. 
Id  a  4tb,  honoms  him ; 

I  honour  Rome, 

And  honour  too  myselC  eopBONiasA. 

la  a  &tb,  at  vanajico  with  him  ; 

Leave  me  not  thus  at  variance  witb  myself.  bdsiris. 

Again,  in  a  6th  ; 

I  find  myself  divided  from  myself.  ukuea. 

She  seemed  tbo  ead  effigies  of  berself.  dakks- 

ABsist  me,  Zulema,  if  thou  woiildst  be 

The  trieiid  thou  ueeuieHt,  assist  me  agaitut  me. 

ALB.  QDEBSS. 


OUEB  OF  ODIBB. 
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In  vain  she  look'd,  and  look'd,  and  made  her  moan. 
For  ah,  the  needle  was  for  ever  gone. 

Parson.  Long  maj"  they  live,  and  love,  and  propagateT 
Till  the  whole  land  be  peopled  with  Tom  Thumbs. 
'  So  when  the  Cheshire  cheese  a  maggot  breeds, 
Another  and  another  still  succeeds  : 
By  thousands,  atid  ten  thousands  they  increase. 
Till  one  continued  maggot  fills  the  rotten  cheese. 


SCENE  X. 

NOODLE,  and  then  orikzle. 

Nood. '  Sure  Nature  means  to  break  her  soKd  chain. 
Or  else  unfix  the  world,  and  in  a  rage 

I  To  hurl  it  from  its  axletree  and  hinges ; 
All  things  are  so  confus'd,  the  king's  in  love. 
The  queen  is  drunk,  the  princess  married  b. 

Grii.  Oh !  Noodle,  hast  thou  Huncaniunca  seen  ? 
Nood.  I've  seen  a  thousand  sights  this  day,  where  none 
Are  by  the  wonderful  bitch  herself  outdone. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  court  are  sights. 


'  Mr.  F imagines  this  paiBoo  to  hftva  been  a  Wekb  ods  fipom 

luBumile. 

From  all  whicli  it  appears  that  tlicre  are  tvm  selfs;  sad  Uwc8- 
tore  Tom  Tbamb'a  losing  himaoLf  is  no  micb  solecism  as  it  hathlwai 
represented  by  mon,  rather  ambitious  of  criticizing,  thu  goali^'d  to 
criticize. 

'  Oar  Author  tiath  been  plundered  here,  aocordlDg  to  cattom. 

Great  nature,  break  llijr  obain  that  links  togBtlwr 

The  IJabria  of  the  world,  &ad  make  a  chaos 

Xiilw  that  within  my  &ouL  lots  TBnniPiiAXT.i 

—'Startle  Katnre,  unfix  the  globe^ 

And  hurl  it  from  its  ftxlatree  and  lunges.        alb.  Qinam><{ 

Tbo  totc'ring  euth  a*6ms  eliding  oS  its  propi. 
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Grit.  *  D n  your  delay,  you  trifler,  are  you  drunk, 

ha? 
t  will  not  liear  one  word  but  HuncAmunca. 

Nood.  By  this  time  she  is  marry'd  to  Tom  Thumb. 

Griz.  '  My  Huncamunca ! 

Nood.  Your  Huncamunca. 
Tom  Thumb's  Huncamunca,  every  man's  Huncamunca. 

Gris.  If  this  be  true,  all  womankind  are  damn'd. 

Nood.  If  it  be  not,  may  I  be  so  myself. 

Gris.  See  where  she  comes !  FU  not  believe  a  word 
Against  that  face,  upon  whose  ^  ample  brow 
Sita  innocence  with  majesty  euthron'd. 


GKtZZLE,    HUNCAMUNCA. 

Grig.  Where  has  my  Huncamunca  been  ?    See  here. 

The  licence  in^my  hand  I 
ITune.  Alaa !  Tom  Thumb. 
Gris.  Why  dost  thou  mention  him  ? 
ffunc.  Ah  me !  Tom  Thumb. 
Gris.  What  means  my  lovely  Huncamunca  ? 
Hune.  Hum ! 
Griz.  Oh!  speak. 
Hune.  Ham  I 

Griz.  Ha,  your  every  word  is  hum  : 
*  You  force  me  still  to  answer  you,  Tom  Thumb. 


'  D -n  your  delay,  ye  torturerafproceed, 

I  "will  not  hear  one  word  but  Almohide.      co:iQVEaT  OF  obasaDa. 

'  Ur.  Dryden  bntb  imitated  this  in  All  (or  Lore. 

*  This  Miltonic  style  abounds  in  the  New  Sopbonisba. 

And  on  lier  ample  brow 

Sat  majesty. 

*  Your  ev'ry  anstver  sLill  so  ends  in  that, 

You  force  me  still  to  nnswcr  yon  Mor»t.  jilJBByozBBC. 


frm  Thnmh.  ttn  <m  liu:  atkr  Tm  'm. »  Abdo. 

'  Tom  Thnmb,  T^'^m  Thmnb^  Tom  TTinmh,  iqh;  fiovg^  >^ 

tunift; 
Aa  pUitmoff  M  due  Kinul,.  due  ««e  yna.  <&imK 
Ton  «31  «ro*i(ii  finti  %  Toint  »  ^ot^  Tom.  T*i"i™fc 

/Kmk.  ^;fa. '  (m  tu->c  iufKy  M  pcoeinL  117  doom, 
lHj  mtfiii  htam  fnr  taan  tluaoiu  hamtoaaL^ 
A  maid,  ^ikMs  ok,  Efxwa.  &)rm'<i  ac  Ie«K  fior  nov 
^  r  m«rnMl  him.  sad  now  IH  macrf  joo. 

/^riv.  EU  ^  iVriic  thAQ  owa  diy  &ibeliood  sa  m^  Skk? 
Think'se  r;Iu>n  riut  T  will  share  dij  hnafauuf*  pbce? 
5!iTUM»^  V)  riiAt  oiK/'A  one  /fannnc  snofee, 
Aiui  tiTutft  yon  «*^>rn  co  r£n#  one  m^dt  rfiah.  en, 
^,  ;rKf.  yonr  knahoml  pnt  in&>  rwrnznianoo. 
CommiMu'jnftni  co  durJur;^  ''je  Oodi)  le  fine  u^ 
TKe  'InCf  r4  »  hiMhami  no  toot  hi^n*^ ; 
T««  think  noc  lonjr  I  inH  my  rwal  bear. 
Or  rmrevf^d  eHa  *lijrfi««c  willryw  wear ; 
The  jrfoomy,  firoorlinjf  teropaw,  now  crmfia'd 
Within  the  hoflc>w  cavftmn  of  my  mxnd. 
In  firftarffnl  wFiirl  ^KaII  roll  along  the  coosCfi.      ] 
i^haU  thin  nhe  land  of  all  the  men  it  hoasfta^       r 
*  Ari4  frrxm  ap  erry  chink  of  hell  with  gfaoata.  ' 

'  Mont,  Mont,  Mn-nJ,,  jnn  Iota  cfa«  oame.  "—"- ir-wr- 

*  'Hftn  in  »  <wntnn«nt  Eor  th«  Tirtoona  Wrwu— rmiw,'  (»fs  lb. 


T> s)  uid  71W,  with  th«  kftTe  at  this  grnt  maOr  tiw 

PuitfaM  (D  C^rnd  luuh  ui  hftftrt  ererf  vtit  u  ample  ; 

For  two  I  mriirt  ermkam  we  gods  to  me, 

Wbieh  M  mj  Abrad«t«a  (tnt,  and  ifa«e.    ctbts  thx  rasAT. 

Nor  ia  tbft  Ud;  in  Lnvt  Triampbaiit  mort  fMerr'd.  Aoogb  mc  90 

int«lli|p'hl« ; 

r  un  so  dfTided, 

TViAt  I  grJATi^  moot  for  both,  and  love  bo4b  nuML 

*  A  ridienlonif  mpp'^'mtion  (o  U17  one  iriio  t»>nTid»rt  the  great  and 
•ztMuire  largeneM  of  bell,  sajrt  a  eoDuneotator ;  but  not  ao  to  those 
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*  So  have  I  seen,  in  some  dark  winter's  day, 
A  suddeu  storm  rush  down  the  sky's  highway. 
Sweep  through  the  streets  with  terrible  ding  dong, 
Gush  tluougli  the  spouts,  and  wash  whole  clouds  along. 
The  crowded  shops,  the  thronging  vermiii  skreen,  i 

I    Together  cram  the  dirty  and  the  clean,  [ 

And  not  one  shoe-boy  in  the  street  is  seen.  I 

J/unc.  Oh,  fatai  rashness  !  should  his  fury  slay 
My  hapless  bridegroom  on  his  wedding-day ; 
I,  who  this  morn  of  two  chose  which  to  wed. 
May  go  again  tWs  night  alone  to  bed. 

*  So  have  I  seen  some  wild  unsettled  fool, 
Who  had  her  choice  of  this  and  that  joint-stool ; 
To  give  the  preference  to  either  loth. 

And  fondly  coveting  to  sit  on  both : 

While  the  two  stools  her  sitting-part  confound, 

Between  'era  both  fall  squat  upon  the  ground. 

wlio  consider  the  gretbt  expansion  of  imiaaieriat  substance.    Mr.  Banks 
maltea  one  eoul  to  be  so  o::p(Lnded,  th&t  LeaTui  could  not  coutaiii  it ; 

LThe  heavens  aire  all  too  narrow  for  her  wul. 
VIBTUE  BETHAt'D. 
Tbe  Porsian  Fnnoc-Bs  hath  a  paaeage  not  unlike  tho  Author  of  thia; 
We  will  fiend  euch  HboaJs  of  murder'd  alaves. 
Shall  glut  hoU'i)  empty  regiooB. 

This  thieatens  to  fill  bell  even  though  it  wae  atnpty ;  Lord  Orlzale, 
only  to  fill  up  the  chinks,  supposing  the  reat  alread;  full. 

'  tir.  AddJBon  is  gener&ll;  thought  to  have  bad  thia  aimile  in  bis  oyo, 
wbeo  he  wrote  that  beButtFiil  one  at  theend  of  the  third  act  of  his  Cato. 

■  This  beautiful  Mmile  is  founded  on  a  proverb  which  doea  bonoor 
to  tbe  Englisb  language : 

,  Between  two  stoolB  the  braeeh  falls  to  the  ground. 

r  I  am  not  Kowell  pleueed  nitb  anj' written  n-muinsof  tbe  ancienUi, flg 
with  tboeo  litUv  apboiiame  which  verbal  titwliticu  bath  doliTercd  down 
to  OS,  under  tbe  title  of  PrcvcrbB.  It  wore  to  be  wished  that  instead 
of  filling  their  pages  with  tbe  fabulous  tbeologj'  of  the  pagans,  our 
modeni  poets  would  think  it  worth  their  wbile  to  eorioh  tboir  works 


^ 


OOKQUBST  OP  OBAK&Di.  , 

My  Lord  Bacon  is  of  opinion  Ui&t  whatever  is  known  of  UM  ftod 
sciences  might  be  prored  to  have  larked  in  the  Proverba  of  Solomon. 
I  luu  of  tlto  Bomo  opinioQ  in  relation  to  those  uboTfl  meationad — Bt 
but,  I  un  coDfidcQt  tbR.t  a  moro  psrfaet  8j8t«iii  of  ethies,  as  well  as 
eooiiomr,  might  be  compiled  oat  of  them  than  is  at  preeent  extant, 
cither  in  the  works  of  the  aaotent  philoxophcrs,  or  those  moM  nlnablet 
as  more  volaminouH  ones  of  the  modern  divines. 

'  Of  all  the  particulars  in  which  the  modern  stage  foUs  short  of  the 
ancient,  there  is  none  ao  much  to  be  lamented  oa  the  ^eat  ecarcit;  of 
ghotftg.  Whence  tliis  proceeds,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  modems  are  oneqnal  to  that  soblime  lanagnags 
which  a  ghost  ought  to  speak.  One  sa/s  Indicroualjr,  that  gfansts  an 
out  of  fuhion;  another,  that  thoy  are  properor  for  comedy;  fbrgettiogi 
I  Hupposo,  that  Arietotle  hath  told  ns,  that  a  ghost  is  tiie  sonl  of 
tragedy ;  for  ao  I  render  the  i^xv  ^  M''^"*  tiJi  rpaytaSun,  which  M.  Daoier, 
amongst  others,  hath  mistakeo ;  I  suppose  misled  b;  not  anderstandmg 
the  Fabula  of  tb«  Lfttins,  which  signiJles  a  Ohost  as  well  as  a.  F^ble. 


— '  To  premel  nox,  fiilulaiqiu)  manes.* 


BOB. 


Of  all  the  ghosts  that  have  ever  appeared  on  the  stage,  a  ver;  laamed 
and  judieioas  foreign  eritie  gives  the  preference  to  thia  of  our  Authec* 
These  are  his  words  speakiiig  of  this  tragedy :  ^^ 

'  Noc  quidquam  in  ilhi  odmirabiliaa  qaixa  phasma  quoddam  ^^ 

horrcndDQ],  quod  omnibuR  aliiB  spectris,  qaibuaaum  scatct  AngelormD 
trogtcdia,  longi  (pace  B— ysii  V.  Doctisa.  dixerim)  prretulerim.' 
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And  Oh  I  ye  mortal  watchmen,  whose  hoarse  throats 
Th'  immortal  ghosts'  dread  croakings  counterfeit. 

All  hail Ye  dancing  pliAntoms*  who  by  day, 

Are  some  condemn 'd  to  fast,  some  feast  in  fire ; 
Now  play  in  church-yards,  skipping  o'er  the  graves. 
To  the  *  loud  music  of  the  silent  bell, 
AUhaU! 


SCENE  n. 
tma  and  ghost. 


King.  What  noise  is  this — ^What  villain  dares, 
At  this  dread  hour,  with  feet  and  voice  profane, 
iHsturb  our  royal  walls  P 

Ghost.  One  who  defies 
Thy  empty  power  to  hurt  bim;  ^onc  who  dares 
Walk  in  thy  balchamber. 

King.  Presumptuous  slave ! 
Thou  diest. 

Ghttst.  Tlireaten  others  with  that  word, 
'  I  am  a  ghost,  and  am  already  dead. 

'  We  have  already  given  iuslancQs  of  this  figare. 
*  Almanzor  reasons  ia  the  s&me  manner ; 

A  gho&t  rU  be, 

And  from  a  ghoet,  joa  know,  no  place  ia  firee. 

OOKQUB8T  OF  OKANADA. 

'  '  Tha  na&n  wbo  writ  tbie  xrretclida  pun,'  aaje  Mr.  D.,  ■  would  havo 
picked  jrouT  pocket : '  which  h>e  proceeds  to  bLow  not  only  bad  in 
itMLfi  but  doubly  so  on  so  soIeuiD  aa  occasioD.  Aad  yet  in  that  ez- 
eollont  pUy  of  Libertj'  AsserUtd,  va  find  something  very  much  res«m- 
bliog  a  puD  in  the  mouth  of  a  mtatrees,  vho  19  parting  with  a  lover  sha 
U  fond  of; 

Ul.  Ob,  mortal  woe  t  one  kiss  and  then  faorewell. 
Ibekb.  The  goda  hare  g:iven  to  others  to  (ore  well. 
O  miserably  must  Itene  rare. 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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>me^ 


Kiu^.  Ye  stars  I  'tis  well ;  were  thy  last  hour  to  come 
This  moment  had  been  it;  '  yet  by  thy  shroud 
I'll  puU  thee  backward,  aqueez  thee  to  a  bladder. 
Till  thou  dost  j^roflii  ihy  nothingness  away. 
Tliou  fly'st  I  "Tib  well.  "                                   [Ghost  retii 
*  I  thought  what  was  the  couraj^e  of  a  ghost ! 
Yet,  dare  not,  on  thy  life — Why  say  I  that, 
Since  life  thou  ha«t  not? — Dare  not  walk  again 
Within  these  watla,  on  pain  of  the  Red-sea. 
For,  if  henceforth  I  ever  find  thee  here. 
As  sure,  sure  as  a  gxui,  HI  have  thee  laid 

Ghost.  Were  the  Red-aea  a  sea  of  Holland's  gin, 
Tlie  liquor  (when  alive)  whose  very  smell 
I  did  detest,  did  loath — yet,  for  the  sake 
Of  Thomas  Thumb,  I  would  be  laid  therein. 

AVm/.  Ha  I  said  yu\i  I 

Ghost.  Yes,  my  bege,  I  said  Tom  Thumb, 
Whose  father's  ghost  I  am — once  not  unknown 
To  mighty  Arthur.     But,  I  see,  'tis  true. 
The  dearest  friend,  when  dead,  we  all  forget. 

Kirtj/.  Tis  he,  it  is  the  honest  galfer  Thumb. 

Agamemnon,  in  the  Victim,  is  (ul!  as  [ooelioufl  on  the  moat 
oocBsion,  thftl  of  saorifioing  his  daugbler ; 

Yes,  daughter,  ^m  ;  ^on  vriU  ocsigt  the  priAtt 
Yes.  you  most  offer  up  yoor — vows  (or  OraMa. 

*  I'll  poll  tbsa  badnrards  bj  thy  shroud  to  light. 
Or  else  I'll  sqaeexe  thee,  lilte  a  bladder,  there, 
And  make  thee  groan  thys&lf  away  to  air.    conqvbst  OP  atUKADi. 

Snateb  uie,  ye  gods,  this  moment  into  nothing,    cvbus  the  attSAT. 

*  Bo,  art  thou  gone  ?  Thou  oanst  no  conquest  boast, 
I  thoaght  vhat  was  the  courage  of  a  gbost.    cONquBsr  or  obaxj 

Ring  Axtbur  setima  to  be  as  brave  a  fellow  as  Almauzor,  who  np 
most  h«roicall;, 

In  spite  of  ghosts  I'll  on. 
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Oh !  let  me  press  thee  in  ray  eager  arms, 

Thou  best  of  ghosts !  thou  somelhing  more  than  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Would  I  were  something  more,  that  we  again 
Might  feel  each  other  in  the  warm  embrace. 
But  now  I  have  th'  advantage  of  my  khig. 
'  For  I  feel  thee,  whilst  thou  dost  not  fed  me. 

King.  But  say,  ^  thou  dearest  air,  Oh !  say  what  dread, 
Important  business  sends  thee  back  to  earth? 

Ghost.  Oh  I  tlien  prepare  to  hear which  but  to  hear 

Is  full  enough  to  send  thy  spirit  hence. 
Thy  subjects  up  in  arms,  by  Grizzle  led, 
Will,  ere  the  rosy-fiiiger'd  mom  shall  ope 
The  shutters  of  the  sky,  before  the  gate 
Of  this  thy  royal  palace,  swarming  spread : 
*So  have  I  seen  the  bees  in  clusters  swarm. 
So  have  I  seen  the  stars  in  frosty  nights, 
So  have  I  seen  the  sand  in  windy  days. 
So  have  I  seen  the  ghosts  on  Pluto's  shore. 
So  have  I  seen  the  flowers  in  spring  arise. 
So  have  I  seen  the  leaves  in  autumn  fall. 
So  have  I  seen  the  fruits  in  summer  smile, 
So  have  I  seen  the  snow  in  winter  frown. 

Kinff.  D n  all  thou  hast  seen ! .       dost  thou  beneath 

the  shape 
Of  gaffer  Thumb,  come  hither  to  abuse  rae 
With  similes  to  keep  me  on  the  rack  ? 


'  The  ghost  of  LauBaria  in  Cjrua,  is  a  ptEtin  oop;  of  this,  and  1b 
tbezefore  worth  reading, 

Ab,  Cjras  I 

Thou  msy'dt  as  w«U  grwp  mier,  or  fleet  air, 

As  think  or  toaohixig  in;  immortal  ehodo.    oybits  tbb  oa&AT. 


Thou  better  part  of  baaTeoly  air. 


OOS.  OP  OBAMADA. 


*  '  A  etring  of  similes  (says  one)  proper  to  be  hnng  ap  in  the  eabiuei 
of  a  prinee.' 
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Hence — or,  by  all  the  torments  of  ihj  hell, 
^  111  run  thee  through  the  body,  though  thoa'st  none. 
Ghoat.  Arthur,  beware !  I  most  this  motoent  hence. 
Not  frighted  by  your  voice,  but  by  the  cocks ! 
Arthur  beware,  beware,  beware,  beware ! . 
Strive  to  avert,  thy  yet  impending  fate ; 
For  if  thou'rt  kill'd  to-day. 
To-morrow  all  thy  oare  will  <;ome  too  late. 


SCENE  m. 

KING,  solus. 

King.  Oh !  stay,  and  leave  me  not  uncertwi  thus ! 
And  whilst  thou  tellest  me  what's  like  my  fate. 
Oh  I  teach  me  how  I  may  avert  it  too ! 
Curst  be  the  man  who  first  a  simile  made ! 

Curst  ev'ry  bard  who  writes  ! So  have  I  seen 

Those  whose  comparisons  are  just  and  true, 
And  those  who  liken  things  not  like  at  all. 
The  devil  is  happy  that  the  whole  creation 
Can  furnish  out  no  simile  to  his  fortune. 


SCENE  IV. 

KING,  QUEEN. 

Queen.  Wliat  is  the  cause,  my  Arthur,  that  you  steal 
Thus  silently  from  UoIlalloUa's  breast? 

'  This  passage  hath  been  understood  several  different  ways  b;  the 
oommentators.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  diffioalt  to  andeistand  t(  at  alL 
Mr.  Dryden  says, 

I  have  heard  aomething  hov  two  bodies  meet, 
But  how  two  aoola  join  I  know  not. 
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Why  dost  thou  leave  rae  in  the  '  dark  alouer 
When  well  tliou  know'st  I  am  afraid  of  sprites  ? 

King,  Ob  DoUallolla !  do  not  blame  my  love ! 
I  hop'd  the  fumea  of  last  night's  punch  had  laid 
Thy  lovely  eyelids  fast.— But,  Oh  !  I  find 
There  la  no  power  in  drains  to  quiet  wives ; 
Each  morn,  as  the  returning  sun,  ihey  wake. 
And  shine  upon  their  husbands. 

Chtem.  Think,  Oh  think ! 
What  a  surprise  it  must  be  to  the  suu. 
Rising,  to  find  the  vanish '<1  world  away. 
What  less  can  be  the  wretched  wife's  surprise 
When,  stretching  out  her  arms  to  hold  thee  fast. 
She  found  her  useless  lx>lster  in  hev  arms, 
='Think,  think  on  that — Oh!  think,  think  well  on  that! 
I  do  remember  also  to  have  read 
^  In  Drydeu's  Ovid's  Metamorphosis, 
That  Jove  in  form  inanimate  did  lie 
With  beauteous  Danae  :  and  trust  me,  love, 
*  I  fear'd  the  bolster  might  have  been  a  Jove. 

King.  Come  to  my  arms,  most  virtuous  of  thy  sex  ; 
Oh,  DoUallolla  !  were  all  wives  like  thee, 
So  many  husbands  never  had  worn  horns. 


Bo  that  till  the  body  of  a  spirit  be  better  anderstood,  it  will  be  difflonli 
to  understand  how  it  ib  possible  to  run  him  through  it. 

>  Cjdaria  is  of  the  same  fearful  temper  vritb  DollRlloUa. 

I  never  durst  in  datkneM  be  alone.  roo.  bkp, 

*  Think  well  of  this,  think  that,  tliinic  every  vay.  ttoruonisiu. 

'  These  (^aotfttiotis  Arc  more  usual  in  the  comio,  tbaa  in  the  tragic 
writers. 

*  'This  distress  (says  Mr.  £i— ]  I  mast  allow  to  be  oxtremel; 
beantiful,  and  tends  to  heighten  the  virtuous  character  of  DoUallolla, 
who  is  so  exceeding  delicate  that  she  ia  in  the  highest  npprebcnaioa 
from  the  inanimate  embrace  of  a  boleter.  An  example  worthy  ot  imi. 
tation  for  all  oar  writers  of  traf[e<ly.' 
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Should  Huncamunca  of  thy  worth  partake, 
Tom  Thumb  indeed  were  blest — Oh  fatal  name  ! 
For  didst  thou  know  one  quarter  what  I  know. 
Then  wouldst   thou  know — Alaa!    what  thou  woulds't 
know! 
Queen.  What  can  I  gather  hence?     Why  dost   thou 
speak 
like  men  who  carry  rareeshows  about  ? 
'  Now  you  shall  see,  gentlemen,  what  you  shall  see.' 
0  tell  me  more,  or  thou  hast  told  too  much. 


SCENE  V. 

KING,   QUEEN,    NOODLE. 

Nood.  Long  life  attend  your  majesties  serene, 
Great  Arthur,  king,  and  Dollallolla,  queen ! 
Lord  Grizzle,  with  a  bold  rebellious  crowd. 
Advances  to  the  palace,  threat'ning  loud, 
Unless  the  princess  be  deliver'd  straight  \ 

And  the  victorious  Thumb,  without  his  pate,         [■ 
They  are  resolv'd  to  batter  down  the  gate.  J 


SCENE  VI. 

KING,    QUEEN,    HUNCAMUNCA,    NOODLE. 

King.  See  where  the  princess  comes !     Where  is  Tom 
Thumb  ? 

Hunc.  Oh !  Sir,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago 
He  saUied  out  t'encounter  with  the  foe, 
And  swore,  unless  his  fate  had  him  misled, 
From  Grizzle's  shoulders  to  cut  off  his  head. 
And  serve't  up  with  your  chocolate  in  bed. 
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A'iVj^.  Tis  well,  I  found  one  devil  told  us  both. 
Come  DoUallolla,  Huncamunca  come, 
Within  we'll  wait  for  the  victorious  Thumb; 
In  peace  and  safety  we  secure  may  stay, 
WHle  lo  Ills  arm  we  trust  the  bloody  fray ; 
Though  men  and  giants  should  conspire  with  gods, 
'  He  is  alone  equal  to  all  these  odds. 

Q»een.  He  is,  indeed,  a  ^hehnel  to  us  all, 
Wliile  he  supports  we  need  not  fear  to  fall ; 

'^  '  Cred&t  Jutluius  AppoUa, 

Non  ego' 

(says  Mr.  D.) For  paataog  mev  the  abiiiPflity  of  htAog  equal  io 

odds,  can  we  possibly  sappOM  &  little  inaiguificant  fellow 1  sfty 

again,  a  little  insigniioant  fellow,  able  to  vie  with  a  gtrengtli  which 
all  Lbe  SompBOits  und  Herculcs'H  of  autiquity  would  be  uaalile  to  on- 
counter  ? 

I  shall  refer  this  incredulous  critic  to  Mr.  Dryden's  defence  of  his 
Almanzor ;  and  l&et  that  sbonid  cot  satis^  him,  I  shall  quote  a  few 
,      lines  from  the  spceoh  of  a  maeh  braver  feUow  than  Almanzor,  Mr. 
L      Jobiisou'H  Achillea ; 

I  Though  human  race  rise  in  embattl'd  hosts, 

^^H  To  force  her  from  my  arms — Oh  t  son  oE  Atreus  I 

^^P  By  th&t  immorUl  pow'r,  whose  deathleBs  xpirit 

Informs  thia  uartb,  I  will  oppose  them  all.  viOTtK. 

*  '  I  have  beard  of  being:  eupported  by  a  stafT  (says  Mr.  D.)  but  never 
of  being  supported  by  a  helmet.'     I  believe  be  never  beard  of  sailing 
with  wingH,  which  he  may  ruKd  in  uo  Ibhb  n  poet  tb&o  Mr.  DiTdao. 
Unices  we  borrow  wings,  and  sail  through  air. 

LOVB  TBIUUPBAHT. 

What  will  he  say  to  a  kneeling  valley  ? 

I'll  stand 

Like  a  sufu  valley,  that  low  bends  the  knee 

To  some  aapiiing  moimtaiu.  ihjub'o  u>vb. 

I  am  asb&m'd  of  bo  ignorant  a  carper,  who  doth  not  know  that  an 
epithet  in  tragedy  is  very  often  no  other  tbao  an  explcLivo.  Do  not 
we  read  in  (he  iiow  Sapbonieba  of  '  grinding  chains,  blue  plagues, 
white  occasions,  and  blue  sc^renity?'  Nay,  it  is  not  the  adjective 
only,  but  sometimes  half  a  sentence  is  pat  by  way  of  expletiTe,  as 

'  Beaaty  pointed,  high  with  spirit,'  iu  the  same  play and, '  In  the 

1^  of  bleiifiiag,  to  be  most  curst,'  in  the  Revenge. 
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His  arm  dispatches  all  things  to  our  wish, 
And  serves  up  ev'ry  foe's  head  in  a  dieh. 
Void  is  the  mistresB  of  the  house  of  care, 
While  the  good  cook  presents  the  bill  of  fare ; 
Wliether  the  cod,  that  northern  king  of  fish, 
Or  duck,  or  goose,  or  pig,  adorn  the  dish. 
No  fears  the  number  of  her  guests  afford, 
But  at  her  hour  she  sees  the  dinner  on  the  board- 


i 


SCENE  Vn.     A  Plain. 

LORD  GR1Z7.LB,  POODLE,  and    REBKLB. 

I   ■   '  ■- 

■  Gru.  Thus  fur  our  arms  wiili  victory  are  crown'd  ; 
For  though  we  have  not  fought,  yet  we  have  found 
'No  enemy  to  fight  withal. 

Food.  Tet  I, 
Mellnnks,  would  willingly  avoid  this  day,  , 
'  Tliis  first  of  April,  to  engage  our  foes. 

Griz.  This  day,  of  all  the  days  of  th'  year,  Fd  chooseT 
For  on  this  day  my  grandmother  was  bom. 
Gods  !  I  will  make  Tom  Thumb  an  April-fool ; 
*  Will  teach  liis  wit  an  errand  it  ne'er  knew. 
And  send  it  post  to  the  Elysian  shades. 

Food.  I'm  glad  lo  find  our  army  is  so  stout, 
Nor  does  it  move  my  wonder  less  than  joy. 

'  A  Tiotoiy  like  tbnt  of  jUm&nzor : 

Almanzor  is  victorious  without  Qght. 

COtlQUEST  OP  ORAlt. 

^  Well  bave  w«  chose  an  happy  Say  for  fight. 
For  eT«r;  man  in  course  of  time  hath  found, 
Some  daya  are  lucky,  eome  unicTtunate.  K.  ABTRtnt. 

•  We  read  of  Buch  another  in  Leo ; 

Te&ch  bis  rude  wit  a  flight  she  ncter  nude, 

And  send  her  post  to  the  Eljslau  shade.  qloeuni. 
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Gris.  *  What  friends  we  have,  and  liow  we  eame  bo 
strong, 
ril  softly  tell  you  as  we  march  along. 


SCENE  VIII.     Thunder  atid  U'jhining. 

TOM  TinJWB,  Ol.UMDAI-CA,  dim  suit. 

Thumb.  Oh,  Noodle !  hast  thou  seen  a  day  like  this? 
*The  unborn  thunder  rumbles  o'er  our  heads, 
•As  if  the  gods  meant  to  unhinge  the  world. 
And  heaven  and  earth  in  wild  confusion  hurl ; 
Yet  will  I  boldly  tread  the  tott'ring  ball. 

Mgrl.  Tom  Thumb  ! 

Thumb.  What  voice  is  this  I  hear  ? 

Merl.  Tom  Thumb! 

Thumb.  Again  it  colls. 

M&rl.  Tom  Thumb! 

Glimi.  It  calls  again.  ' 

Thumb.  Appear,  whoe'er  thou  art,  I  fear  thee  not. 

}ferl.  Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear,  I  am  thy  friend. 
Merlin  by  name,  a  conjurer  by  trade, 
And  to  my  art  thou  dost  thy  being  owe. 

Thumb.  Howl 

Merl.  Hear  then  the  mystic  getting  of  Tom  TLiunb. 


'  TbMO  liDCa  oxe  copied  Texbutim  id  the  lodian  Emperor. 


ooaq.  OP  QBAxuu. 


1  Unborn  thunder  rolling  In  a  cload. 

*  Were  heaven  and  eatth  in  wild  confusion  hnrl'd. 
Should  tb«  rash  Qods  uuliiiige  tbe  rolling  irorld, 
Undauutvd  would  1  tntad  tbo  tott'ring  biU), 
Cnuh'd,  but  unconquar'd,  in  Uio  drcnddil  fall,    pbmjllb  wabdioiu 
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*  Bis  father  was  a  ploughman  plain. 

His  mother  milk'd  the  cow  ; 
And  yet  the  way  to  get  a  son 

This  couple  knew  not  how  ; 
Until  such  time  the  good  old  man 

To  learned  Merlin  goea, 
And  there  to  him  in  great  distress, 

In  secret  manner  shews. 
How  in  his  heart  he  wished  to  have 

A  child,  in  time  lo  come. 
To  be  his  heir,  though  it  may  be 

No  bigger  than  his  thumb  : 
Of  which  old  Merlin  was  foretold. 

That  he  his  wish  should  have  ; 
And  so  a  son  of  stature  small. 

The  charmer  to  him  gave. 

Thou'st  heard  the  past,  look  up,  and  see  the  future. 

Thumb.  ^liost  in  amazement's  gulf,  my  senses  sink; 
See  there,  Glumdnlcii,  see  another  ^me  ! 

Glum.  O  sight  of  horror !  see,  you  are  devour'd 
By  the  expandetl  jaws  of  a  red  cow. 

Merl  Tjet  not  these  sights  deter  thy  noble  mind, 
*  For  lo  1  a  sight  more  glorious  courts  thy  eyes  ; 


Seo  tbe  history  of  Tou  Thumb,  pn^  fi. 

Am&zamoDb  swallows  up  my  8eiiB«, 

And  in  tb'  tmpetaous  vhirl  of  circling  f&t« 
Drinks  down  ray  reftson. 

-1  h&To  outfaced  myeelf, 


Wfaat !  am  I  two  9  la  there  anoUier  me  t 


paasuif  PBtNOiss. 


K.  ABTHCB. 


*  Tlio  character  of  Merlin  is  wonderful  throughout,  bttt  most  io  in 
this  propliBiic  part.  Wb  6n(l  Hcvera!  of  tbese  prophecios  in  the  tra^ 
ftntbors,  vho  frequently  tnko  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  oompliment  bo 
their  oountry,  and  Bomctiuies  to  their  prinoe.  Nona  but  our  Author 
(who  seems  tu  hax*u  detested  tbe  leaist  appearaaoe  to  Batter7)  would 
hsTO  passed  by  such  an  opportunity  of  being  a  political  prophet. 


TOU  TUVaiB   THE  GREAT. 

See  from  afar  a  theatre  arise ; 

There  ages,  yet  unborn,  shall  tribute  pay 

To  the  heroic  actions  of  this  day : 

Then  buskin  tragedy  at  length  shall  choose 

Thy  name  the  beet  supporter  of  her  muse. 

Thumb.  Enough,  let  every  warlike  music  sound. 
We  fall  contented,  if  we  fall  renown'd. 
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SCENE  XL. 
LOKD  OBJZZUi,  FOODLB,  KEBKLS,  on  one  aide. 

TOM   THUMB,   GLUMPALCA,   on  the  other. 


I  Food.  At  length  the  enemy  advances  nigh, 

'  I  hear  them  with  my  ear,  and  see  them  witli  my  eye. 

(rriz.  Draw  all  your  swords  :  for  liberty  we  fight ; 
*  And  liberty  the  mustard  is  of  life. 

Thumb.  Are  you  the  man,  whom  men  fam'd  Grizzle 
name  ? 

Griz.  *Are  you  the  much  more  fam'd  Tom  Thumb  ? 

Thumb.  The  same. 

Grig.  Ck)me  on,  our  worth  upon  ourselves  we'll  prove ; 
For  liberty  I  6ght. 

>  I  saw  the  vUlaia  Myton,  with  theae  eyes  I  saw  hJm.  bdsibi6. 

Zu  botli  which  plaoea  it  is  intiumtod,  that  it  is  sometimea  poesiblo 
to  see  with  other  e}<ee  than  your  own. 

^  '  Tbiu  mustard  (says  Mr.  D.)  is  enough  to  turn  oqq'b  stomach' : 
I  wonld  b«  glad  to  know  what  idea  th«  aulhor  hod  in  bis  head  when 
he  wrote  It.  This  will  be,  I  believe,  best  eiplain'd  hj  a  liufi  of  Mr. 
Dennis. 

Atxi  gave  him  htcrty,  tho  salt  of  life,    libkbty  abssbtbo. 

Tb«  tuaderetanding  that  can  digcat  tho  ontt,  will  not  ri»«  at  the  olhot. 

*  San.  Aro  jrou  tho  oluuf,  whom  men  fam'd  Scipiu  coll? 
Scip.  Aro  you  tho  uuoli  mor«  bunous  UomubaL  ?  BAKbiBAL. 
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Thumh.  And  I  for  love. 

\A  bloody  engagement  between,  the  two  armies  here; 
drums    beating,   trumpet  sounding,   thunder    and 
lightning. — Tliey  jigkt  off   and  on  several  times. 
Some  fail.    Grizzle  and  Glumdalca  remain. 
Glum.  Turn,  coward,  turn,  nor  from  a  wMnan  fly. 
Griz.  Away — thou  art  too  ignoble  for  my  Mm. 
Glum.  Have  at  thy  heart. 
Griz.  Nay,  then  I  thrust  at  thine. 
Glum.  You  push  too  well ;  you've  run  me  through 
the  guts, 
And  I  am  dead. 

Griz.  Then  there's  an  end  of  one. 
Thumb.  When  thou  art  dead,  then  there's  an  end  of 
two, 
*  Villain. 

GHz.  Tom  Thumb ! 
Thumb.  Eebel ! 
Griz.  Tom  Thumb ! 
Thumh.  Hell! 
Griz.  Huncamunca ! 
Thumb.  Thou  hast  it  there. 
Griz.  Too  sure  I  feel  it. 
Thumb.  To  hell  then,  like  a  rebel  as  you  are, 
And  give  my  service  to  the  rebels  there. 

Gt'iz.  Triumph    not,  Thumb,   nor    think    thou    shalt 
enjoy 
Thy  Huncamunca  undisturb'd  ;  I'll  send 

'  Dr.  Yoaiig  seems  to  have  copied  this  engagement  in  his  Basins : 

Myr.  Villain  I 
Mem.  Myron ! 
Myr.  Eebel  t 
Mem.  Myron  I 
Myr.  Hell  1 
Mem.  Mandane  I 
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'  My  ghost  to  fetch  her  to  the  other  world  ; 

^  It  shall  but  bait  at  heaven,  and  then  return. 

'  But  ha !  I  feel  death  rumbling  in  my  brains, 

^  Some  kinder  sprite  knocks  softly  at  my  soul 

And  gently  whispers  it  to  haste  away. 

I  come,  I  come,  most  willingly  I  come. 

^  So  when  some  city  wife,  for  country  air, 

To  Hampstead  or  to  Highgate  does  repair; 

Her,  to  make  haste,  her  husband  does  implore, 

And  cries, '  My  dear,  the  coach  is  at  the  door.' 

With  equal  wish,  desirous  to  be  gone, 

She  gets  into  the  coach,  and  then  she  cries — '  Drive  on ! ' 

Thumb.  With  those  last  words  ^  he  vomited  his  soul. 
Which  '  like  wbipt  cream,  the  devil  will  swallow  down. 
Bear  off  the  body,  and  cut  off*  the  head. 
Which  I  will  to  the  kiny  in  triumph  lug. 
EebelUous  dead,  and  now  I'll  go  to  breakfast. 

'  This  last  sp««ch  of  m;  Lord  Gristle  hath  beea  of  great  urriM  to 
our  po6tg : 

rU  hold  it  East 

Afl  Lifs,  uad  nheo  life's  gone  I'U  bold  this  last ; 

And  if  thou  tak'st  it  from  m«  when  I'm  Blain, 
'  I'll  aead  my  ghoat  and  fetch  it  back  ftg&in. 

CON-Q.  OP  QKAMADA. 

■  My  soul  should  witli  Buch  sjwed  obey, 
It  should  not  bait  at  hcavoii  to  stop  its  iray. 
Lee  Beoma  to  have  had  this  loist  io  bis  e^e  ; 

'Twaa  not  mj  purpose,  Sir,  to  tarry  there, 

I  would  but  go  to  bcavGs  to  toko  the  air.  olouaha. 

'  A  rising  vapour  rumbling  in  my  brains.  CLEoHiiNEa. 

*  Some  kind  Bprite  knocks  softly  at  my  soul, 
To  tell  me  fato'a  at  hand. 

"  Mr.  DtydeQ  aeems  to  havt  had  this  aimilo  in  his  eye,  when  ho  jnys, 
My  soul  IB  puokiog  op,  and  just  on  wing.        COKQ.  OF  0lu.>tADA. 

*  And  IB  a  porple  vomit  poiir'd  his  soul.  OLSOUBKBS. 
'  Xhe  derQ  swallowa  vulgar  aonlj 

Like  wbipt  cream.  bbbabtiah. 
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SCENE  X. 

Kl.tO,  QUEEN,   ilDXCAMUNCA,  and  0O0BT1EH8. 

King.  Open  the  prifions,  set  the  wretched  free, 
And  bid  our  treasurer  disburse  six  pounds 

To  pay  their  debts. I^t  no  one  weep  to-day. 

Come,  DciUallolla ;  '  curse  that  odious  name  ! 

It  is  so  long  it  asks  an  hour  to  speak  it. 

By  heavens !  FU  change  it  into  Doll,  or  Loll, 

Or  any  other  civil  inouosyllable. 

That  will  not  tire  my  l<jnffue. — Come,  sit  thee  down. 

Here  seated  let  us  view  the  dancers'  sports : 

Bid  'em  advance.     Tliis  is  the  wedding-day 

Of  Princess  Uuncamunca  and  Tom  Thumb  ; 

Tom  Thumb  I  who  wins  two  vietories  *  to-day 

And  this  way  marches,  bearing  Grizzle's  head. 

A  dance  here. 

Nood.  Oh  1  monstrous,  dreadful,  terrible,  Oil  I  Oh! 
Deaf  be  my  ears,  for  ever  blind  my  eyes ; 
Dumb  be  my  tongue  !  feet  lame !  all  senses  loat  I 
*  Howl   wolves,  grunt  bears,  hiss  snakes,  shriek   all  ye 
ghosts  t 

'  How  I  could  cntse  mjr  name  of  Ptolemj  I 
It  is  ao  loiig  it  asks  an  hour  to  write  it. 
By  heaven  I  I'll  obaugo  it  into  Jore  or  Hars  I 
Of  Rwy  othrtr  civil  mnnnFiyllablo, 
Tbftt  will  nob  tire  tn;  b&nj.  OLBouBrar 

■  Hue  is  a  visible  oonjunction  of  two  days  in  OBO,  by  which  our 
Aufhor  may  hsTe  either  int«n(le(l  no  emblem  ol  a  wadding  or  to  in- 
siiiuato,  that  mea  iD  the  bonoymooa  ard  apt  to  imagioe  time  shorter 
than  it  is.  It  brings  into  my  mind  a  passage  in  the  oomody  ul]«d 
The  Ooffeo-Uouee  Politiolau ; 

Wc  will  celebrate  this  day  at  my  house  to-tnorrow. 

*  Tbwe  beautiful  phr&HM  are  nil  to  be  foimd  in  ono  sliigle  spowb 
of  King  Arthur,  or  The  British  Worthy. 
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Kiiig.  What  does  this  blocklijead  mean  ? 

Nood.  I  mean,  my  liege, 
'  Only  to  grace  my  tale  with  decent  horror : 
Whilst  from  ray  garret,  twice  two  stories  liigh, 
I  look'd  abroad  into  the  streets  below  ; 
I  saw  Tom  Thumb  attended  by  the  mob, 
Twice  twenty  shoeboys,  twice  two  dozen  links, 
Chjumien  and  porters,  hackney-coachmen,  whores ; 
Aloft  he  bore  the  grizly  head  of  Grizzle  ; 
When  of  a  sudden  thro'  the  streew  there  came 
A  cow,  of  larger  than  the  usual  size. 

And  in  a  moment guess,  Oh  I  guest  the  rest ! 

And  in  a  moment  swallow'd  up  Tom  Thumb. 

King.  Shut  up  again  the  prisoners,  bid  my  treasurer 
Not  give  three  farthings  out — hang  all  the  culprits, 

Guilty  or  uot no  matter Ravish  virgins, 

Go  bid  the  schoolmasters  whip  all  their  boys  I 
.  Let  lawyers,  parsons,  and  physicians  loose, 
I  To  rob,  impose  on,  and  to  kill  the  world. 

Noffd.  Her  majesty  the  queon  is  in  a  swoon. 

Qit^en.  Not  so  much  in  a  ewoon,  but  I  have  still 
Stren^h  to  reward  the  messenger  of  ill  news, 

[Kills  Noodle. 

Nood.  Oh  !  I  am  slain. 

C&.  My  lover's  kill'd,  I  will  revenge  hiin  so. 

[KiUs  the  Queen. 

Hunc,  My  mamma  kill'd  !  vile  murderess,  beware. 

[KUk  Cleora. 
Dood.  This  for  an  old  grudge  to  thy  heart. 

\KiUs  Huncamuuca. 
Mtist.  And  this 
I  drive  to  thine,  Oh  Doodle  I  for  a  new  one.  [Kills  Doodle. 
King.  Ha  !  murderess  vile,  take  that.   [Kills  Mustacha. 

I  I  was  but  teaching  him  to  grace  bis  tale 
With  dooont  horror.  clsouehbs. 
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And  take  thou  this. 


[Kills  himaelf  and  faU^. 
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So  when  the  child  whom  nurse  from  dauger  guards. 

Sends  Jack  for  mustard  with  a  pack  of  cards. 

Kings,  queens,  ami  knaves,  throw  one  another  down. 

Till  the  whole  pack  lies  scalier'd  and  o'erthrown  ; 

So  all  our  pack  u[ion  the  floor  is  cast. 

And  all  I  boast  is that  I  fall  the  lost.  [/>wv. 

'  Wa  ma;  say  with  Dryden, 

Deatli  did  nt  longlh  bo  many  slain  forg«t. 
And  left  tbo'talfl,  and  took  Uiem  \>y  the  greaL 

I  know  of  no  tngedy  which  comes  nearer  to  this  charmtag  and  bloody 
oatutropbo  than  Cleomoncfl,  wberfl  tho  cortaizt  covera  five  prinaij 
characters  dead  on  the  stag*.     These  lines  too, 

1  aak'd  Qo  gawtioDi  th«o,  of  who  kiU'd  who  ? 
The  bodies  t«ll  tha  story  as  the/  lie — 

soein  to  hdvo  belonged  more  proporlj  to  this  eecQO  oE  our  Author.' 
Nor  can  I  holp  imagining  ihey  were  originally  his.    The  Rival  Xja^ias 
too  aeem  bi-hoMcii  to  ttiis  scene. 

We're  now  a  chain  of  lovers  Unk'd  in  death ; 

Julia  yocs  first,  (ionHal\-o  bangs  on  bcr, 

And  Angelina  Langs  u^n  Gonsalvo, 

As  I  ou  An^eUna. 
No  Bcene,  I  bolievo,  ever  received  greater  honoors  than  Ihis.  It 
applauded  l>y  ecveml  Encores,  a  word  very  unusual  in  tragedy. — And 
it  was  very  dilficult  for  the  actora  to  oscupc  witbout  a  SMond  alaoghter. 
This  I  take  to  be  a  lively  &g9uranc39  of  that  fiorca  spirit  of  liberty 
which  remain*  among  uh,  and  which  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  essay  on 
Dr&matiQ  Poetry,  hatb  observed—'  Whether  custom  (says  be)  hath  so 
insbiuated  itself  into  our  countrymen,  or  nature  hath  so  fonoed  them 
to  lieroeneas,  I  know  nob ;  bnt  they  will  scarcely  suflfec  combats,  and 
other  objects  of  horror,  to  be  taken  from  them.'— And  indeed  I  am  for 
having  them  encouraged  in  this  mania,!  diaposition :  nor  do  t  believe 
our  victories  over  the  Fronob  have  been  owing  to  any  thing  more  than 
those  bloody  spectacles  daily  exhibited  in  our  tragedieii,  of  which  the 
French  stage  is  so  entirely  clctir. 

EXD  OF  THE   HKST   VOLUME. 
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